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(;i I AFTER !. 


IMJirNFH FOR A IIKADT 

A Rl'AVAFi^ of two tfuiiu^and p<ninds wilt he paid to any 
iMir who wall ilfhVrr np, dead or alive, one i^ftlu^ prime 
!ii«»vroi r»f the Srpoy revolt, at present known to he in the 
lhaiihay pie.sidrney, the Kainih Daiulcni Fant» eonmundy 
ralleil . . . d* 

Fimli was the uuiiee rratl hy the inlialntants of Aurun- 
leitiail, Mil the rvniiiip of the 6lh t>f Mareh, iH(r/, 

A ropy i)f the pliiartl Innl hreii rca'ently affixed to the 
wall iif a lonely itnd rniiiei! Ininpalow on the hanks of 
the lliOidJinnp and alirady the eoiner of the paper htair- 
iiip the sreund fiaiiir^—a tnune exeu'atcal hy acmiej secretly 
adinirrit hy othriA'**^‘Was poiun 

The fiaita^ had been there^ ininted in Iar|te letitTs, ht!t 
if was lorn off hy the hand of a solitary fakir wIid 
| ai?eiCil hy that desolate spot, The name of the (om rmT 
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1 III -n \M iitM ’^ 1 . 


ctf fli4^ {irc'’44rnr\% 4%ninfrr.i*;iun/^ Ilia! thi* 

Vit*t*rny i4 Inilia^ had al'aMii'.ayjuMrrd. '• 

\\ liat canild have hiaai tlut fakir*.s limtiva in th-in^ 

this > ; 

Hy ihdaain?^ did he h<»|K* that tha lad^/d tdf 

1:857 w<nild e.sra|H* |nih!ii‘ yrosf’*t"ution, aiul fha rtitra^ 
4}tiefirra of th?' f.frys takrn to si'taiir hi^; arrr ^'4 ? (dnd*! ' 
iiiiaiynr that a iiMiHiiciy .an tiariMr aa hi’i w«add van; di 
with the f'iayfiitai!% nf tins .sua.p id’isiyri f 
1n Mirh a thiii:; woiih! have hrsn inadin‘'s“a 

The wne allivrfl in [iiHtii.SMa fa Ihr dl * td Ihr 

lunif palaif’H uio* 4 jiif'%, and li* 4 rds td Atintie%iliad, 
aide?, whieln a eiirr laid thiiatali 4!* the * 4 inis, iradin/^ 
in a Unid vniu-* tin* |fiui lainafioii ut the kderiuy. ylr* ihat 
fhe** iiiliahilaiils iiHfir IttUf’'4 qtantri'* \\ Uy Ih?'. luin'’ 
that a sunn aniMuiitin;' tt» a fiafiinr, wa*. pniin <s! !„t 
wtiHiiifaa'vrr wmuIi! drlivi'r t{|t iIun MaiatMU l*aai. Itir 
iiatiif, aiiiiiliilatril in uiir ‘aAfaiy iirlaiatv wmiU, hfh.tr 
lv.eivt^ IiMUts urir n\ri, hr ynHiaiiiird ihtiaiyL* ail fhr 
|iri?villi i\ 

If, ilitjfrd, t!ic^ ll|iuit inifif lhal fhr Nah-di |li4 

lakrtl irfnyr in this yait id 11 iitdi * ’! afi, fhnr i^>uiA ha 
no iliHiht tlial hr \oai!d slaatl}- la!! mh^ ihr haiais of fla-.r 
fditntoiy iiitnr frt! in fd'. 1 a| liar, 

I’tldfl nlad Iii;|‘|{!'.f% t!a la 1 .. 1 da- l.dAi »! ne m! 4 

idiii,iiiil of ivliiifi tlaar-a’'.ds id M^iars laid la'ini I mnittliai ^ 
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Tlu' ifnpuls«' \x;vi (Umbtloss oik* tif ;ui‘K'r, mini,('led 
perhaps with emitt'-mpt ; lor lu* tiinual frmu the place with 
a set>rnUiI pp'slurc, and enteritee; the city was soon lost to 
view amid tin* swarmiap; po[)uhu:e of its inure crowded and 
disr<'[)uta,l)lo quartm*. 

'Fhat ptirtion of tlic Indian peninsula which Itt^s between 
the* Western (ihatits, and tht* Ghauts of the Bay of Benijal, 
is called the I letaam. It is the name* e.ommotily qiven to 
the st»uth(M'n part ot‘ India below theChiuycs. llu,: Deo 
ran» oi’wlddi the name in Sanscrit siipiihcs ** south/* con¬ 
tains a certain number of proviiuass in tin* prcsitlcncies of 
Htsnbay aiul Madras, ('hief amt»ny tlursc is the pro- 
vital' et’ Aurunpahad. the (apital ul’ which w*is, in former 
da.y“p that of the c'lUirt' Uc'Ct an. 

In tlu* s('V('ntt‘cnlh century tlu" celt'brattul Moyul ICm- 
]H'nu' Amunp/<‘b(', ('stahH?;hcd his court in the town of 
Amun;,(abad, known in the early hisituy of India by the 
name'uf Kiildii. It then conlained one humiia'd llumsand 
inhabitant';. Nnw, in the hmuls iif the* luiplish who rule it 
in the name of the Ni/ain i»f I fyderalnub there arc not more 
than fifty tlunisauiL V(*t it is tuu' of tlu^ most hcsilthful 
Cities of the peninstila* havinp hithertii escaped the scolirpe 
of Asiatic clmhwa, as well as tin? visitations i>f the fever 
epidemics so much to tie ilreaded in IiuJia. 

Aunmyaliad possesses ma|piilii*ent remains of its ancient 
spicmknm Many artistic and richly urnamental build- 
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initH iHMr witn.'...; th,-j'.' a.t ar,<! .r.wvl.u, ..f (!.-nm-.t' 
of iho n^tvpirion ,.f I,,,I,a, th' rrn.'Wtird 

Aurmi!;/t>!n\ r.ii'a'.i thi-: cm;.in-, un'ir.t.r.i hy tljr a*!. 

'liti-n .>!■ falHil a.ui to a nuivcl'anr. hn,:hl of 

The jula.T of (ho (ovat M„j;u! .{.ueh; on (hr ,; 'hl 
hank of the Dou.ihiiu. I'he «,a,e.oleu,n <,( the f.ivn.nitr 
SuKuiu of th,. Shah jalun. the father,.r 

a lem.ulaMe e,!ifiee; hSanvi-a- f; the'e;r-l,,t 
mu'ajtte h.uh i» imitation (hr Ta.ijr at A:;*.*, uhah feat’. 
>V, lour niiiiaiet-i i.ani.i a e.iateiul •auSlini:- iii'oht. 
Amouo,!aM„iKo.ia„.! vaue.i|,oj,,,:atio»,.t Auranraha,! 

-‘!'"Ve .nerniom-.i raaly 

!>••»><-!! l.o.a ohoavaSoo, Whether lM,.!j»a,te, 

vva:, real or a'.-ame-.!. he v.a , in Oo ,e,„e.t to l.e 

-■( Ina da.-.. Men hfr h«u ahoua.i 
'll I'Kha. amt ham, uith the -•.ayr.td'a h.dv ,f,rh,s„a., 

'vho, t.aveUm:: (hroui:h tim ro«„s,y 
or on hoi.seha. K, aW aim-., wln’di,if ,„.t itr-.(,avr4 willjn,-iy 
they .leuuml a-; a u-ht. They a!-.o j.-a,. d.r i-art'of 
vohmtajy ma.tyi-. ajM a.e lu-l.! i„ j.,,..*! ,cvnnirr }.y 
lower ontrr;, of the Hiu,',).. j.n.j.tr, 

Thi-; luitiu.Iar fakir w.e. a tna.-) ot .1 hrMhl, heitm 

tiiorr than hvr loot nine tm he-., lii., a-.r ,, tthi rt-a h.,vr 
been morethan lo,i,.au.l hi, .ountemure rman'ie.i .’nr 
of the Ium!'.omc Matuat.a tv j e, r-.j.e, uoly m the hnlinnu e 
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of his keen black eyes; but it was dillicult to trace tlu; fitie 
features of the race, dislij^ured and pitted as they were by 
the marks of small-pox. lie was in the prime of life, and 
his fHpirc was robust and suppi(\ A close observer would 
have seen that he had hvU otu' finiwr of his left hand. 1 lis 
hair was dyeil a red colour, and hi? went baridnot, wisariii^' 
only a turban, and a scanty siiirt or tunic of striped 
woollen stuff yirded round his waist 

On his biea.st were reprc'sented In bri;',ht colours the 
C'uiblem.s of the two prineiph's of prc:scrvation and de¬ 
struction tau|dil by Iliiuloo lUNUludo!;')': the lion’s luuul 
<ir llu; fourlli incarnation of Vishnu, the three eyi'.s and 
lh('symbolic, tritlenf of the leroeious .Siva. 

There was }>real stir and eonuiiotioa that evenini; in 
the .stn-ets Auninitabad, especially in tin; lower ipiartci-.s, 
where tlu> populace .swarmed outside tlie hovels in which 
they lived. Men, women,chihlreii, l'’.ui'oi)e.m.sand natives; 
Tnjjlish soldiers, .sepoys, hej^pars of all (h-scriplions ; pea¬ 
sants from the village.s, met, talked, j-.esticulated, discussed 
the prochunation, ;m<I calculated the chances of winning 
the enormous reward offereil by Guvenunent. 'riic ex¬ 
citement was as {'feat as it could have been before the 
wheel of a lottery wliere the pri/.tt was et'KK')/. In this ciuie 
the fortunate ticket was the head of Danduu I’ant, and 
tc obtain it a man imn.t first have the good luck to fall in 
With the Nab(.ib, and then the courage to seize him. 
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■rii! SirII, .1 -ir. 


'I'htr fakir, tln' I'oiv |<ri ,m!i t;!i i*,'! In- tk,- 

('f winniiia thr lu'i/c, thK'.al.'.I !ii-, v,.tv lli ■ 

Jiraijis. an.! li t- tiin ; t.t wk i{ 

was said, as liinus’.h lu' n 5 i,;ht !>• ar •.Min.ilni).; ti-.r i . 
hitn. Hr si»tkf to tu> nnr. Init if Iti. iij>. w(*if '.t’ml ht, 
fyrs ,u»d (Mrs wri'r mi (tie alcil. 

"d'wo tlioiisand jimiiit!': fiir fintlijv; t!tr \',d ...hf’ CH 
cl.tinu'd mit', raisin;; his chnit hcd hajids t" i'*-avf;;, 

"Not for hiuiiii:; hi(n," tci'Iif.l ait-iflim. " Imt ).i 
in;; him, n,hii !i is a vny diii>*irit! thm,; I *' 

" Well, to hr Mile, hi’ is n-it a m.ui to Irt fiisn.rl! 
taken without a ir -uhttr ’.tii!, 

" Hilt MKrly it Was '.ai'l lu' dir-l i,{' t,’vr( in th-' i'an. If's 
of Nri>aiil.’'’ 

" I hat Sfmy Uan iiliit-' trOf/'; •[},,. .li';!:;;!,; I;"’.,a 
(hose ttt jiass fm th’a,!. t!i,,> !).- mi,jit lo" i;t o,,-.,*. i 

sccniity ! " 

"The was -.i.iea-l tii.it hr had hmir.! m t!,r 

mitist of hin emamimirnt mi the lioiifin !" 

"It was a lalsr ftmri'a!, on fo df-i-ir'o 

pfO|df."* 

I he fakn did not i haiiin* inus- Ir - - t hr. i -onst rn, - s. r 
on heaiiii;,; this hUtiT -issriti.-it, ufui ti \ras nia-fr in a t'-im 
atimittinir <d m. d.-uht, lUit ohm .-fir ,-t thr n„.,r 
exril«J of the }:rou|t nr-ar tUmh hr was M.on.hi),; h.-,,,ui to 
relate t!te tollowinj; ciommstaiitia! ditails, hts hioHs knit 
Involuntari!}' as he hstem-d. 
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“ It is very certain,” said the speaker, “ that in 1859 Ae 
Nabob took refuge with his brother, Balao Rao, and the 
ex-rajah of Gonda, Debi-Bux-Singh, in a camp at the foot 
of the mountains of Nepaul. There, finding themselves 
closely pressed by the British troops, they all three 
resolved to cross the Indo-Chinese frontier. Before 
doing so, they caused a report of their death to be cir¬ 
culated, in order to confirm which they went through 
the ceremony of actual funerals ; but in fact only a finger 
from the left hand of each man had been really buried. 
These they cut off themselves when the rites were cele¬ 
brated.” 

“How do you know all this?” demanded one of the 
crowd of listeners. 

" I myself was present,” answered the man. " The 
soldiers of Dandou Pant had taken me prisoner. I only 
effected my escape six months afterwards.” 

While the Hindoo was speaking, the fakir never took 
his gaze off him. His eyes blazed like lightning. He 
kept his left hand under the ragged folds of his garment, 
and his lips quivered as they parted over his sharp-pointed 
teeth. 

“So you have seen the Nabob ?’’ Inquired one of the 
audience. 

“ I have,” replied the former prisoner of Dandou Pant. 

“And would know him for certain if accident were to 
bring you face to face with him ? ” 







THE STEAM HOUSE. 


“ Assuredly I would : I know him as well as I know 
myself.” 

Then you have a good chance of g'aining the 2000/.! ” 
returned his questioner, not without a touch of envy in his 
tone. 

Perhaps so,” replied the Hindoo, "if it be true that 
the Nabob has been so imprudent as to venture into 
the presidency of Bombay, which to me appears very 
unlikely.” 

"What would be the reason of his venturing so fari 
What reason would induce him to dare so much ? ’’ 

"No doubt he might hope to instigate a fresh rebellion 
either among the sepoys or among the country popula¬ 
tions of Central India.” 

"Since Government asserts that he is known to be in 
the province,” said one of the speakers, who belonged to 
that class which takes for gospel everything stated by 

authority, “of course Government has reliable information 

on the subject/’ 

"Be it so 1 ” responded the Hindoo ; "only let it be the 
will of Brahma that Dandou Pant crosses my path, and 
my fortune is made! ” ’ 

The fakir withdrew a few paces,, but he did not lose 
sight of the ex-prisoner of the Nabob. 

It was by this time dark night-time, but there was no 
diminution of the commotion in the streets of Aurangabad. 


“TWO thou sand pounds for a head.” q 

‘I-' 

p»pl. we saying ,ha, he had been seen in the town i 

comi' f' n”” *' * A 

hffler from the north was reported to have arrived, with 
cws or the Governor, of his arresh At nine o'clo^h dte 
best .nformed asserted that he was already imprisoned in 
town ja,l_m company with some Thugs who had 
n vegetating there for more than thirty years; that he 
was gorng to be hanged next dayat sunrise witho t a tria 
lurthte Tantia Topi, his celebrated comrade in revolt. ' 
But by ten o-dock there was fresh news. The prisoner 

escaped, and the hopes of those who coveted the 
^ reward revived. 

In reality all these reports were false. 

Those supposed to be the best informed knew no more 
than any one else. The Nabob's head was safe The 
prize was still to be won. 

It was evident that the Indian who was acquainted with 

he reward than any one else. Ve.y few people, especially 
m are presidency of Bombay, had had occasion fo meet 
with the savage leader of the great insurrecBon. 

Fa^er to the north, or more in the centre of the cotmlry 
in Scind^ m Bundelknnd, in Oude, near Agra. Delhi 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, on the principal theatre of the atro 
eitres committed by bis order-the population would have 
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risen in a body, and delivered him over to British 
justice. 

The relatives of his victims—husbands, brothers, chil¬ 
dren, wives—still wept for those whom he had caused to be 
massacred by hundreds. 

Ten years had passed, but had not extinguished the 
righteous sentiments of horror and vengeance. It seemed, 
therefore, impossible that Dandou Pant should be so im¬ 
prudent as to trust himself in districts where his name 
was held in execration. 

If, then, he really had, as was supposed, re-crossed the 
Indo-Chinese frontier—if some hidden motive, whether 
projects for new revolt or otherwise, had induced him to 
quit the secret asylum which had hitherto remained 
unknown even to the Anglo-Indian police—it was only 
in the provinces of the Deccan that he could expect an 
open course and a species of security. 

And we have seen that the Governor had, in point of 
fact, got wind of his appearance in the presidency, and 
instantly a price had been set on his head. 

Still it must be remarked that men of the upper ranks at 
Aurungabad—magistrates, military officers, and public 
functionaries—considerably doubted the truth of the in¬ 
formation received by the Governor. 

It had so often been reported that this man had been 
seen, and even captured! So much false intelligence had 


"TWO THOUSAND POUNDS FOR A HEAD.’*; „ 

been circulated respecting him, that there beganW be a 
kmd of legendary belief in a gift of u^tx^psse>s?a4,y- 
him, to account for the skill with which he eluded the 
most able and active agents of the police. The popu¬ 
lation, however, made no doubt that the intelligence as to 
his appearance was reliable. 


Among those now most convinced that the Nabob was 
to be found was, of course, his ex-prisoner. 

- The poor wretch, allured by the hope of gain, and like- 
wise animated by a spirit of personal revenge, began to set 

about the undertaking at once, and regarded his success as 
almost certain. 


His plan was very simple. 

He proposed next day to offer his services to the Gover¬ 
nor ; then, after having learned exactly all that was known 
of Dandou Pant-that is to say, the particulars on which 
was founded the information referred to in the proclama- 
rion, he intended to make his way at once to the locality 
m which the Nabob was reported to have been seen. 

About eleven o’clock at night the Indian began to think 
of retiring to take some r^e.. His only resting-place 
was a small boat moored by the banks of the Doudhma ; 
and thither he directed his steps, his mind full of the 
various reports he had heard, as, with half-closed eyes and 

thoughtful brow, he revolved the project he had resolved to 
carry out. 


B 
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Quite unknown to him the fakir dogged his steps ; he 
followed noiselessly, and, keeping in the shadow, never for 
an instant lost sight of him, 

Towards the outskirts of this quarter of Aurungabad the 
streets became gradually deserted. The chief thoroughhire 
opened upon bare, unoccupied ground, one circuit of which 
skirted the stream of the Doudhma. The place was a 
kind of desert beyond the town, though within its walls a 
few passengers were hastily traversing it, evidently anxious 
to reach more frequented paths. The footsteps of the last 
died away in the distance, but the Hindoo did not remark 
that he was now alone on the river’s bank. T. 

The fakir was at no great distance, but concealed by 
trees, or beneath the sombre walls of ruined habitations, 
which were scattered here and there. 

liis precautions were needful. When the moon rose and 
shed uncertain rays athwart the gloom, the Hindoo might 
have seen that lie was watched, and even very closely 
followed. 

As to hearing the sound of the hikir’s tread, it was 
utterly impossible. Barefoot, he glided, rather than walked. • 
Nothing revealed his presence on the banks of the 
Doudhma. 

Five minutes passed. The Hindoo took . his way 
mechanically towards his wretched boat, like a man accus¬ 
tomed to withdraw night after night to this desert place. 
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He was absorbed in the thought of the interview he 
meant to have next day with the Governor ; while the hope 

of revenging himself on the Nabob-never remarkable for 
his tenderness towards his prisoners—united with a burning 
desire to obtain the reward, rendered him blind and deaf to 
everything around him ; and though the fakir was gradually 
approaching him, he was totally unconscious of the danger 
in which his imprudent words had placed him. 

Suddenly a man sprang upon him with abound like that 

ofatiger! He seemed to grasp a lightning flash. It was the 

moonlight glancing on the blade of a Malay dagger ! 

- The Hindoo, struck in the breast, fell heavily to the 
ground. The wound, inflicted by an unerring hand, was 
mortal ; but a few inarticulate words escaped the unhappy 
man’s lips, with a torrent of blood. 

The assassin stooped, raised his victim, and supported 
him while he turned his own face to the full light of the 
moon. 

“ Dost know me ? ” he asked. 

" It is he! ” murmured the , Indian; and the dreaded 
name would have been his last choking utterance, but his 
head fell back, and he expired. 

In another instant the corpse had disappeared beneath 
the waters of the Doudhma. 

The fakir waited until the noise of the plunge had passed 
away; then, turning swiftly, he traversed the open ground, 
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and passing along the now deserted streets and lanes, 
approached one of the city gate.s. 

Thi.s gate was clo.sed for the night ju.st before he reached 
it, and a military guard occupied the po,st, to prevent either 
ingres\s oi cgrc.s.s. The fakir could not leave Aurungabad as 
he had intended to do. ’ 

“Yet depart this night I must, if ever I am to do it 
alive! ” muttered he. 

^ He turned away, and followed the inner line of fortihea- 
tion.s for some little distance ; then, a.scending the .slope, 
reached the upper part of the rampart. The cre.st towered 
fifty feet above the level of the hisic which lay between the ^ 
scarp and coimterscarii, and wa.s devoid of any salient 
points or project lon.s which could have afforded .support. 

It .secmwl (luile impo.ssible that any man could de.scend 
without a rope, aiul the cord he wore a.s a girdle wa.s but a 
few feel in length. 

He paused, glanced keenly round, and con.sidercd what 
wa.s to be done. 

Great trees rise within the walls of Aurungabad, which 
.seems set in a verdant frame of foliage. The branche.s of 
these being long and Ilexihle, it might be possible to cling 
to one, and at great risk, drop over the wall. ^ 

No sooner did this idea occur to the fakir, than, without 
a moment’s hesitation, he plunged among the boughs, and 
soon reappeared outside the wall, holding a long pliable 
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branch, which he grasped midway, and which gradually 
bent beneath his weight. 

When the branch rested on the edge of the wall, the fakii 
began to let himself slowly downwards, as though he held 
^ a knotted rope in his hands. By this means he descended 

a considerable distance; but when close to the extremity 
of the bough, at least thirty feet still intervened between 
him and the ground. There he hung, swinging in the 
air by his outstretched arms, while his feet sought some 
crevice or rough stone for support. 

A flash !—another! The report of musketry ! 

The sentries had perceived the fugitive and fired upon 
him. He was not hit, but a ball struck the branch which 
supported him, and splintered it 

In a few seconds it gave way, and down went the fakir 
into the fosse. Such a fearful fall would have killed another 
man—he was uninjured. 

To spring to his feet, dart up the slope of the counter¬ 
scarp amid a storm of bullets—not one of which touched 
him—and vanish in the darkness, was mere play to the 
agile fugitive. 

At a distance of two miles he passed the cantonments of 
the English troops, quartered outside Aurungabad. 

I A couple of hundred paces beyond that he stopped, 

I turned round, and stretching his mutilated hand towards 
[ the city, fiercely uttered these words :— 


X 
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"Woe betide those who fall now info the power of 
Dandou Pant! Englishmen have not seen the last of 

Nana Sahib 1 ” 

Nana Sahib! This name, the most formidable to which 
the revolt of 1857 had given a horrid notoriety, was there 
once more, flung like a haughty challenge at the conquerors 
of India. 
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CHAPTER IL 

COLONEL MUNRO. 

“Maucler, my dear fellow, you tell us nothing about your 
journey!’' said my friend Banks, the engineer, to me. 
“ One would suppose you had never got beyond your 
native Paris 1 What do you think of India } ” 

Think of India!” I replied., really must see it 
before I can answer that question ! ” 

“^‘Well, that is good!” returned Banks. ^‘Why, you 
have just traversed the entire peninsula from Bombay to 
Calcutta, and unless you are downright blind—” 

“I am not blind, my dear Banks; but during that 
journey you speak of I was blinded.” 

‘^Blinded?” 

“ Yes ! quite blinded by smoke, steam, dust; and, above 
all, by the rapid motion. I don’t want to speak evil of 
xailroads, Banks, since it is your business to make them ; 
but let me ask wh^her you call it travelling to be jammed 
up in the compartment of a carriage, see no further than 




the steam house. 

the glass of the windows on each side to7aW 

day and night, now over viaducts among the eagles and 
vultures, now through tunnels among moles and rats stop 
ping only at stations one exactly like another, seeing 
nothing of towns but the outside of their walls and the 
tops of their minarets, and all this amid an uproar of snort¬ 
ing engines, shrieking steam-whistles, grinding and gratinir 
of rails, varied by the mournful groans of the brake ? Can 
you. I say, call this travelling so as to see a country ?» 

“Well done!” cried Captain Hood. "There, Banks! 
answer that if you can. What is your opinion, colonel ^ ” 

sat- 

“I am curious to know ivhat reply Banks can make to 
our guest. Monsieur Maucler.” 

“I reply without the slightest hesitation,” said the 
enpneer, “ that I quite agree with Maucler.” 

“But then," cried Captain Hood, “why do you construct 
these railroads at all >” 

" To enable you to go from Calcutta to Bombay in sixty 

iiours wlicn you urc in, a liurry/* 

I am never in a hurry,” 

“Ah, well then, you had better take to the great trunk 

“ That is exactly what I intend doing ” 

“When?” 
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“When the colonel will agree to accompany me in a 
pretty little stroll of eight or nine hundred miles across the 
country! ” 

The colonel smiled, and without speaking again fell into 
one of the long reveries from which his most intimate 
friends, among whom were Captain Hood and Banks the 
engineer, found it difficult to rouse him. 

I had arrived in India a month previously, having jour¬ 
neyed by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, which runs 
from Bombay to Calcutta, viA Allahabad. I knew literally 
nothing of the country. 

But it was my purpose to travel through its northern dis¬ 
tricts beyond the Ganges, to visit its great cities, to examine 
and study the principal monuments of antiquity, and to 
devote to my explorations sufficient time to render them 
complete. 

I had become acquainted with the engineer Banks in 
Paris. For some years we had been united by a friend¬ 
ship which only increased with greater intimacy. I had 
promised to visit him at Calcutta as soon as the completion 
of that part of the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi railroad, of 
which he was engineer, should set him at liberty. 

The works being now at an end, Banks had some months 
leave, and I had come to propose that he should take rest 
by roaming over India with me! Asa matter of course he 
bad accepted my proposal with enthusiasm, and in a few 
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we*., whe„ .he 

t ahose house we were spending the eveiiine 
The colonel, at this tim, a .nan of about’ 
occnp.ed a house i„ ,he European quarter,- i, stood some’ 

the . “ beyond the noise and stir of 

the great metropolis of India, which consists in fact o tw. 

SsT Tr “--cial. “ 

■= English quarter is sometimes called “the citv of . 

TtoTe a*”r ‘‘ *'■ “'e 

iratiCarscr? 

oi-ders of architecture- which English ut*f cm,' 

nbution when constructing her colonial capitals. 

ment and having a pointed pyramidll rooT Tl^Z' 
»lts offi " °° '«•* The' 

KitcHens, offices, coach-house shkIac ^ 

two wings. A °“t-houses,formed 

& gfarden shaded by fine trees anH i 

V a low wall, enclosed the whole 

The colonel's house was evidently that of a mo • 
ceumstancca There was a ^ sj of 
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such as is required in Anglo-Indian families. The furniture 
and every household arrangement was in the very best 
taste and style. In everything about the establishment 
might be traced the hand of an intelligent woman, whose 
thoughtful care must have originally planned the comforts 
and conveniences of the home, but at the same time one 
felt that this woman was there no longer. 

The management of the household was conducted en¬ 
tirely by an old soldier of the colonel’s regiment, who 
acted as his steward or major-domo. Sergeant McNeil 
was a Scotchman, who had been with hitri in many cam- 
^ paigns, not merely in his military capacity, but as an 
attached and devoted personal attendant. 

He was a man of five-and-forty or thereabouts, of tall 
and vigorous frame, and manly, well-bearded countenance. 
Although he had retired from the service when his colonel 
did, he continued to wear the uniform ; and this national 
costume, together with his martial bearing, bespoke him at 
once the Highlander and the soldier. 

Both had left the army in i860. But instead of return¬ 
ing to the hills and glens of their native land, both had 
remained in India, and lived at Calcutta in a species 
of retirement and solitude, which requires to be ex¬ 
plained. 

When my friend Banks was about to introduce me to 
Colonel Munro, he gave me one piece of advice. 
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“Make no allusion to the sepoyTevolt^^Tl -' 

aw a,, „ev. .en,™ 

Colonel Edward Munro belonged to an oM Q • 

family, whose members had made their mark in H 

of former days. ^ ^ history 

He was descended from t-fiof c* tt 

in 1760 commanded the army in B 
f-rrection had to be ^ ^ ^ 

stern and pitiless enerp-^ T . ^ 

were blown from the cannor^sToutl^rtmf^J' 

manytimes afterwards carrieH n sentence, 

. At the period of that great lorc^eTM^ 

- Highiaiirwr: ■ 

5 tiic canipaig'n under ^tV r\ 

<».eof,ke heroes of tl.atwar_of„h„f Si^C nl T"' 

spoke as '.The Chevalier Bayard of the 
Colonel Munro was with him at cf ^rmy." 

tho second campaign, he was at the^kr’of L I”’"' 
and continued with Sir James until the 1 ff ^“cknow, 

»MemWtheCo„„oLff~^^^^ 

mander of the" s"L oTrndh’Td 

His beloved wife JLT: ^ 

for she perished at Cawnpore on th' ^ f 

the atrocious massacre dp f ^ in 

before the eyes of Nana 
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Lady Munro (her friends always called her so) had been 
perfectly adored by her husband. She was scarcely seven- 
and-twenty at the time of her terrible death. Mrs. Orr 
and Miss Jackson, after the taking of Lucknow, were mira¬ 
culously saved and restored to their husband and father. 
But to Colonel Munro nothing remained of his wife. She 
had disappeared with the two hundred victims in the 
well of Cawnpore. 

Sir Edward, now a desperate man, had but one object 
remaining in life ; it was to quench a burning thirst 
for vengeance—for justice. The discovery of Nana Sahib, 
4... for whom, by order of Government, search was being 
made in all directions, was his one great desire, his sole 
aim. 

It was in order to be free to prosecute this search that 
he had retired from the army. 

Sergeant McNeil got his discharge at the same time, 
and faithfully followed his master. The two men were 
animated by one hope, lived in one thought, had but 
one end in view; and eagerly starting in pursuit, fol¬ 
lowed up one track after another, only to fail as completely 
as the Anglo-Indian police had done. The Nana escaped 
all their efforts. 

After three years spent in fruitless attempts, the colonel 
and Sergeant McNeil suspended their exertions for a 
time. 
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_ Ju,st then the report of Nana 

in India, and this tnuc it seemed to be so well attested as 

to atiinit of no rcastamblc ciinibt. 

.Sii I.duaul Munro and McNeil returned to Calcutta 
inul establislied themselves in the lonely bungalow which 
I>us been described. There the colonel lived in retirement 
never left borne, .mad nothing which could contain any 
uderenee to the sani;-,unary time of the mutiny, and seemed 
to live !,u( tor the cherished memory of hi.s wife. Time in 
no way mitigated hi.s grief. 

I learned these partie.dars from my friend Banks, on 
our way to the hou.se of mourning, as Sir Edward’s bun- 
iralow might be called. It was very evident why he had 
warned nu> airainst making anj-allusion to the sepoy revolt 

ant! its cnu‘l chi^'f 

_ “ '«■ noteilthata rr-port of Nana’s reappearance 

in Bombay, wlm h bad lor some dai's been cii-culating, had 
not reached him. I lad it done .so, he would have been on 

the move at (hu:c- 


banks and ( aptaiii Hood were tried friends of the 
colonel's, ami the)- were his only amstaut visitors. 

1 he former, as 1 have .said, had recently completed the 
works he had in charge, on the (Ircat Indian Peninsular 
Ivadway, He was a man in the prime of life, and was 
now appointed to lake an active jiait in constructing the 
Madras Railway, designed to connect the Arabian Sea 
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with the Bay of Bengal^ but which was not to be com¬ 
menced fora year. He was just now on leave at Calcutta, 
occupied with many mechanical projects, for his mind 
was active and fertile, incessantly devising some novel 
invention. His spare time he devoted to the colonel, 
whose fast friend he had been for twenty years. Thus 
most of his evenings were spent in the verandah of the 
bungalow. There he usually met Captain Hood, who be¬ 
longed to the 1st squadron of Carabineers, and had served 
in the campaign of 1857-58 first under Sir John Campbell 
in Oude and Rohilcunde, and afterwards in Central India, 
funder Sir Hugh Rose, during the campaign which termi¬ 
nated in the taking of Gwalior. 

Hood was not more than thirty ; he had spent most of his 
life in India, and was a distinguished member of the Madras 
Club. His hair and beard were auburn, and he belonged 
to an English regiment; otherwise he was thoroughly 
Indianised/’ and loved the country as if it had been his 
by birth. He thought India the only place worth living 
in. And there, certainly, all his tastes were gratified. A 
soldier by nature and temperament, opportunities for 
fighting were of constant recurr ence. An enthusiastic 
sportsman, was he not in a land where nature had 
collected together all the wild animals in creation, all the 
furred and feathered game of either hemisphere .J* A de¬ 
termined mountaineer, the magnificent ranges of Thibet 
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offered him the ascent of the loftiest summits on the 
globe. 

traveller, what debarred him from setting 
foot on the hitherto untrodden regions of the Himalayan 
frontier ? Madly fond of horse-racing, the race-courses of 
India appeared to him fully as important as those of 
Newmarket or Epsom. 

On this latter subject Banks and Hood were quite at 
variance. The engineer took very little interest in the 
turfy triumphs of “ Gladiator/' and Co. 

One day, when Hood had been urging him to express 
some opinion on the point, Banks said that to his mind 
races could never be really exciting but on one condition 
“And what is that.?» demanded Hood. 

“It should be clearly understood,” returned Banks 
q«..e seriously, ...Ut the jockey lao. a. .he 
IS to be shot m his saddle.” 

“Ah I not a bad ideal” exclaimed Hood, veiy simply. 
Nor would he have hesitated to run the chance himself 
Such were Sir Edward Memo's two constant visitor, 
and withont joining in ,heir conversations he liked to 
listen to them Their perpetual disoussiorw and disputes, 

'■“"S:’'' a smhe to his 

One wish and desire these two brave fellows had in 
common And that was to Indnee the colonel to join them 
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in making a journey, and so to vary the melancholy tenour 
of his thoughts. Several times they had tried to persuade 
him to go to places frequented during the hot season by 
the rich dwellers in Calcutta. 

The colonel was immovable. 

He had heard of the journey which Banks and I pro¬ 
posed to take. This evening the subject was resumed. 
Captain Hood s idea was a vast walking-tour in the north 
of India. He objected to railroads, as Banks did to 
hoises. The middle course proposed was to travel either 
in carriages or in palanguj ns~easy enough on the great 
thoroughfares of Hindoostan. 

tell me about your bullock-waggons and your 
humped-zebu carriages !” cried Banks. “I believe if you 
had your way without us engineers, you vmuld still go 
about in primitive vehicles such as were discarded in 
Europe 500 years ago” 

“ Fm sure they are far more comfortable than some of 
your contrivances, Banks. And think of those splendid 
white bullocks! why, they keep up a gallop admirably, 
and you find relays at every two leagues—” 

"Yes; and they drag a machine on four wheels after 
them, in which one is tossed and pitched worse than in a 
boat at sea in a storm.” 

^ Well, I can t say much for these conveyances, cer¬ 
tainly, answered Hood, But have we not capital 
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carriages for two, three, or four horses, which in speed can 
rival some of your trains? For my part, give me a palan¬ 
quin rather than a train.” 

“ A palanquin. Hood! Call it a coffin—a bier—where 
you are laid out like a corpse! ” 

“That’s all very well, but at least you are not rattled 
and shaken about. In a palanquin you may write, read, 
or sleep at your ease, without being roused up for your 
ticket at every station. A palanquin carried by four or 
six Bengalee gamals (bearers) will take you at the rate 
of four-and-a-half miles an hour, and ever so much safer, 
too, than your merciless express trains! ” 

“ The best plan of all,” said I, “ would certainly be to 
carry one’s house with one.” 

“ Oh you snail! ” cried Banks. 

“My friend,” replied I, “a snail who could leave his 
shell, and return to it at pleasure, would not be badly off. 
To travel in one’s own house, a rolling house, will probably 
be the climax of inventions in the matter of journey¬ 
ing!” 

“Perhaps it will,” said Colonel Munro, who had not yet 
spoken. “ If the scene could be changed without leaving 
home and all its associations, if the horizon, points of view, 
atmosphere, and climate could be varied while one’s daily 
life went on as usual—yes, perhaps —" 

“No more travellers’ bungalows,” said Hood, “where 
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comfort is unknown, although for stopping there you 
require a leave from the local magistrate.” 

“ No more detestable inns, in which one is fleeced morally 
and physically! ” said L 

“What a vision of delight!” cried Captain Hood, 
“ Fancy stopping when you please, setting off when you feel 
inclined, going at a foot’s pace when disposed to linger, 
racing away at a gallop the instant the humour strikes 
you! Then to carry with you not only a bedroom, but 
drawing, and dining, and smoking-rooms ! and a kitchen! 
and a cook! That would be something like progress, 
Tndeed Banks ! and a hundred times better than railways. 
Contradict me if you dare ! ” 

“Far from contradicting, I should entirely agree with 
you, if only you carried your notion of improvement far 
enough,” 

“ What ? do you mean to say better still might be 
done ? ” 

“Listen, and judge for yourself. You consider that a 
moving house would be superior to a carriage—to a saloon- 
carriage—even to a sleeping-car on a railroad. And sup¬ 
posing one travelled for pleasure only, and not on busi¬ 
ness, you are right; I suppose we are agreed as to 
that.?” 

“Yes,” said I, “we all think so;” and Colonel Munro 
made a sign of acquiescence. 
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Well” continued Banks. Now let us proceed. Yoif 
give your orders to your coach-builder and architect com¬ 
bined, who turns you out a perfect realization of the idea, 
and there you have your rolling house, answering in every 
way to your requirements, r eplete with every convenience 
and comfort; not so high as to make one fear a somer¬ 
sault/not so broad as to suggest the possibility of sticking 
in a narrow road; well hung—in short, perfection. Let us 
suppose it has been built for our friend Colonel Munro; 
he invites us to share his hospitality, and proposes to visit 
the northern parts of India—like snails if you please, but 
snails who are not glued by the tail to their shells* All 
is prepared—nothing forgotten, not even the precious cook 
and kitchen so dear to our friend Hood. The day for 
starting comes ! All right! Holloa ! who is to draw your 
house my good friend ? ” 

‘‘ Draw it ? ’’ cried Hood ; ** why mules, asses, horses, 
bullocks! ” 

“ In dozens } ” said Banks. 

Ah! let’s see ; elephants, of course —elephants! It 
would be something superb, majestic, to see a house drawn 
by a team of elephants, well-matched, and with splendid 
action. Can you conceive a more lordly and magnificent 
style of progression ? Would it not be glorious ? 

Well—yes—but—” 

But! still another of your ^ buts/ 
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“ And a very big ' but ’ it is.” 

“Bother you engineers! you are good for nothiag but 
to discover difficulties.” 

"And to surmount them when not insurmountable,” 
replied Banks quietly. 

" Well then, surmount this one.” 

"I will—and in this way. My dear Munro, Captain 
Hood offers us a large choice of motive power, but none 
which is incapable of fatigue, none which will not on 
occasion prove restive or obstinate, and above all, require 
to eat. It follows that the travelling house we speak of is 
quite impracticable unless it can be a steam house." 

“And run upon rails, of course! I thought sol" cried 
the captain, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ No, upon roads,” returned Banks ; “ drawn by a first- 
rate traction engine.” 

“Bravo!” shouted Hood, "bravo! Provided the house 
need not follow your imperious lines of rails, I agree to the 
steam.” 

“But,” said I to Banks, “an engine requires food as 
much as mules, asses, horses, bullocks, or elephants do, 
and for want of it will come to a standstill.” 

“A Steam horse,” replied he, “is equal in strength to 
several real horses, and the power may be indefinitely 
increased. The steam horse is subject neither to fatigue 
nor to sickness. In all latitudes, through all weathers, in 
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sunshine, rain, or snow, he continues his unwearied course. 
He fears not the attack of wild beasts, the bite of serpents 
nor the stings of venomous insects. Desiring neither rest 
nor sleep, he needs no whip, spur, or goad. The steam 
horse, provided only he is not required at last to be cooked 
for dinner, is superior to every draught animal which Pro¬ 
vidence has placed at the disposal of mankind. All he 
consumes is a little oil or grease, a little coal or-wood ; and 
you know, my friends, that forests are not scarce in our 
Indian peninsula, and the wood belongs to everybody.” 

“Well said!” exclaimed Captain Hood. “Hurrah for 
the steam horse ! I can almost fancy I see the travelling h 
house, invented by Banks the great engineer, travelling the^ 
highways and byeways of India, penetrating jungles, 
plunging through forests, venturing even into the haunts 
of lions, tigers, bears, panthers, and leopards, while we, 
safe within its walls, are dealing destruction on all and 
sundry I Ah, Banks, it makes my mouth water 1 I wish I 
wasn’t going to be born for another fifty years 1” 

“ Why not, my dear fellow ? ” 

“ Because fifty years hence your dream will come true; 
we shall have the steam house.” 

“ It is ready now,” said Banks simply. 

“ Ready! Who has made one ? Have you ? ” 

“ I have; and to tell you the truth, I rather expect it 
will even surpass your visionary hopes.” 
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" My dear Banks, let’s be off at once! ” cried Hood, as 
if he had received an electric shock. 

The engineer begged him to be calm, and turning to 
Sir Edward Munro, addressed him in an earnest tone. 

“ Edward,” said he, “ if I place a steam house at your 
command—if a month hence, when the season will be 
suitable, I come and tell you that your rooms are pre¬ 
pared, and that you can occupy them and go wherever 
you like, while your friends Maucler, Hood, and I are ready 
and willing to accompany you on an excursion to the 
north of India—will you answer me, ‘ Let us start. Banks, 
let us start; and the God of the traveller be our speed ’ > ” 
“Yes, my friends,” replied Colonel Munro, after a few 
moments’ reflection. “Yes, I agree. I place at your dis¬ 
posal, Banks, the requisite funds. Keep your promise. 
Bring to us this ideal of a steam house, which is to sur¬ 
pass even Hood’s imagination, and we will travel over all 
India.” 

“ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! ” shouted Captain Hood. 
“ Now for wild sports on the frontiers of Nepaul! ” 

At this moment Sergeant McNeil, attracted by the cap¬ 
tain’s ringing cheers, appeared at the entrance to the 
verandah. 

“ McNeil,” said Colonel Munro, “ we start in a month 
for the north of India. Will you go ? ” 

“ Certainly, colonel, if you do,” he replied, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SEPOY REVOLT. 

Some account must now be given of the state of India at 
the period when the events of this storv took place, and 
especially it will be necessary to relate the chief circum¬ 
stances connected with the formidable revolt of the 
sepoys. 

The Honourable East India Company, called some¬ 
times by the nickname of “John Company,” was founded 
in 1600, in the reign of Elizabeth, in the midst of a popu¬ 
lation of two hundred millions, inhabiting the sacred land 
of Aryavarta. 

Their first title was merely “ The Governor and Com¬ 
pany of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies,’* 
and at their head was placed the Duke of Cumberland. 

About this time the power of the Portuguese, which till 
then had been very great in the Indies, began to diminish. 
Of this the English immediately took advantage, and 
made their first attempt at a political and military adminis- 
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tration in the presidency of Bengal; its capital, Calcutta, 
to be the centre of the new government 

A French Company was founded about the same 
period, under the patronage of Colbert, and the conflicting 
interests of the rival companies gave rise to endless con 
tentions, in which, a century later, the names of Dupleix, 
Labourdonnais, and Count de Lally, are distinguished 
both in successes and reverses. 

The French were finally compelled to abandon the 
Carnatic, that portion of the peninsula which comprehends 
a part of its eastern coast. 

Lord Clive's brilliant successes having assured the 
English power in Bengal, Warren Hastings consolidated 
the empire Clive had founded, and from that time war 
and conquest went on, till England became master of 
that vast empire which has been described as “ not less 
splendid and more durable than that of Alexander ” 

The Company, however, till then all powerful, began to 
lose its authority, and in 1784 a bill was passed placing 
it under the control of Government In 1813 it lost the 
monopoly of trading to India, and in 1833 l^he right of 
trading to China. 

Since the establishment of a military force in India, 
the army had always been cornposed of two distinct con¬ 
tingents, European and native. The first consisted of 
British cavalry and infantry regiments, and European 
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infantry in service of the Company; the second, of native 
regulars, commanded by English officers. There was 
also artillery, which belonged to the Company, and was 
European with the exception of a few batteries. 

When Lord William Bentinck was made Governor of 
Madras, he introduced some reforms which highly offended 
the native troops. The sepoys were required to clip their 
moustachios, shave their chins, and were forbidden to wear 
their marks of caste. A new regulation turban was also 
ordered for them. Incited by the sons of Tippoo Sahib, 
this was made the excuse for an outbreak, in which the 
garrison at Vellore rose against and massacred their 
officers and about a hundred English soldiers, even the 
sick in the hospital being butchered. 

The English troops quartered at Arcot fortunately 
arrived in time to stem that rebellion. 

This, however, showed that a slight cause would at any 
moment set the natives against their conquerors, and in 
1857 imminent peril threatened our Eastern Empire. 

The Mohammedans of both sects longed to set them¬ 
selves free from the British yoke, but could not hope to do 
so while the Hindoo soldiery remained true to their salt. 
Unhappily the spark that was needed to inflame their 
passions was not long in being supplied. A suspicion 
had seized the Hindoo mind that their religion and caste 
were in danger ; that the English had determined that all 
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the natives should become Christians. They believed 
that the cartridges for their new Enfield rifles were pur¬ 
posely greased with pig’s fat, so that when they bit off the 
ends they would be defiled, lose caste, and be compelled 
to embrace the Christian religion. 

Now, in a country where the population renounces 

* 

even the use of soap, because the fat of either a sacred or 
unclean animal may enter into its composition, it was 
found very difficult to enforce the use of cartridges pre¬ 
pared with this substance, especially as they had to be 
touched with the lips. The Government yielded in some 
degree to the outcry which was made; but it was quite in 
vain to modify the drill with the rifles, or to assert that 
the fats in question took no part in the manufacture of the 
cartridges. Not a sepoy in the army could be reassured or 
persuaded to the contrary. 

At this time Lord Canning was at the head of the ad¬ 
ministration as governor-general. Perhaps this statesman 
deluded himself as to the extent of .he movement. For 
some years past the star of the united kingdom had been 
growing visibly dimmer in the Hindoo sky. In 1842 the 
retreat from Cabul had diminished the prestige of the 
European conquerors. The attitude of the English army 
during the Crimean war had not in some instances been 
such as to sustain its military reputation. The sepoys, 
therefore, who were well acqunin*-'"d with all that was 
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happening on the shores of the Black Sea, thought the 
time had come when a revolt of the native troops would 
probably be successful. Their minds, already well pre¬ 
pared, were inflamed and excited by the bards, brahmins, 
and moulvis, who stirred them up by son^~mTd exhorta¬ 
tions. 

At the beginning of the year 1857, whilst the contingent 
of the British army was reduced owing to exterior compli¬ 
cations, Nana_Sahib^ oth^wise called Dandou Pant, who 
had been residing near Cawnpore, had gone to DeLhi, and 
twice to Lucknow, no doubt with the object of provoking 
the rising, prepared so long ago, for, in fact, very shortly 
after the departure of the Nana, the insurrection was 
declared. 

the 24th of February, at Berampore, the 34th regi¬ 
ment refused the cartridges. In the middle of the month 
of March an adjutant was massacred, and the regiment 
being disbanded after the punishment of the assassins, 
carried into the neighbouring provinces most active ele¬ 
ments of revolt. 

On the loth of May, at Meerut, a little to the north of 
Delhi, the 3rd, nth, and 20th regiments mutinied, killed 
their colonels and several staff officers, gave up the town to 
and then fell back on Delhi. Here the rajah, a 
descendant of Timour, joined them. The arsenal fell into 
their power, and the officers of the 54th regiment were 
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slaughtered. On the iith of May, at Delhi, Major Fraser 
and his officers were pitilessly massacred by the mutineers 
of Mirut, in the very palace of the European commandant; 
and on the i6th of May forty-nine prisoners, men, women, 
and children, fell under the hatchets of the assassins. On 
the 20th of May, the 26th regiment, cantonned near 
Lahore, killed the commandant of the fort and the Euro¬ 
pean sergeant-major. 

^ The impulse once given to these frightful butcheries, 

it was impossible to stop them. 

On the 28th of May, at Nourabad, many Anglo-Indian 
officers fell victims. 

The brigadier commandant, with his aide-de-camp, and 
many other officers, were murdered in the cantonments of 
Lucknow on the 30th of May. 

On the 31st of May, at Bareilly, in the Rohilkund, 
several officers were surprised and massacred, without 
having time to defend themselves. 

At Shahjahanpore, on the same date, were assassinated 
the collector and a number of officers by the sepoys of 
the 38th regiment; and the next day, beyond Barwar, 
many officers, women, and children, who were en route for 
the station of Sivapore, a mile from Aurangabad, fell 
victims. 

In the first days of June, at Bhopal, were massacred a 
part of the European population; and at Jansi, under the 
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inspiration of the terrible dispossessed Rani, Urthe 
women and children who took refuge in the fort were 
slaughtered with unexampled refinement of cruelty 

At Allahabad, on the 6th June, eight young eneignu fell 
by the sepoys’ hands. 

On the 14th of June, two native regiments revolted at 
Urwahor, and assassinated their officers. 

On the 27th of June, at Cawnpore, expired the first 
lecatomb of victims, of every age and sex, all shot or 
drowned-a prelude to the fearful drama which was to 
take place there a few weeks later. 

Ontheistof July, at Holkar, thirty-four Europeans- ■ 

o cers, women, and children—were massacred, and thetown , 
pi aged and burnt; and on the same day, at Ugow the'V 
colonel and adjutant of the 23rd regiment were slain. ' ^ 

The second massacre at Cawnpore was on the isth of 
July. On that day several hundred women and children- 
amongst them Lady Munro-were butchered with un¬ 
equalled cruelty by the order of Nana himself, who called 

to his aid the Mussulmen butchers from the slaughter- 
ouses. This atrocious act, and how the bodies were 

a terwards thrown down a well, is too well known to need 
further description. 

On ae 26a of September, !„ Lucknow, many were 
nfr >>™E into the 
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Besides these, in all the towns, and throughout the whole 
country, there were isolated murders, which altogether 
gave to this mutiny a horrible character of atrocity. 

To these butcheries the English generals soon replied 
by reprisals—necessary, no doubt, since they did much to 
inspire terror of the British name among the insurgents 
—^but which were truly frightful. 

At the beginning of the insurrection, at Lahore, Chief 
Justice Montgomery and Brigadier Corbett had managed 
to disarm, without bloodshed, the 8th, i6th, 26th, and 49th 
native regiments. At Moultan the 62nd and 29th regi- 
ments were also forced to surrender their arms, without 
being able to attempt any serious resistance. The same 
"‘•^f^hing was done at Peshawar, to the 24th, 27th, and 51st 
regiments,, who were disarmed by Brigadier S. Colton and 
Colonel Nicholson, just as the rebellion was about to burst. 
But the officers of the 51st regiment having fled to the 
mountains, a price was set on their heads, and all were 
soon brought back by the hill-men. 

This was the beginning of the reprisals. 

A column, commanded by Colonel Nicholson, attacked 
a native regiment, which was marching towards Delhi. 
The mutineers were soon defeated and dispersed, and 
120 prisoners brought to Peshawar. All were indis¬ 
criminately condemned to death; but one out of three 
only were really executed. Ten cannon|were placed on 
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the dnllmg-ground, a prisoner fastened to each of their 
mouths, and five times were the ten guns fifed, covering 
the plain with mutilated remains, in the midst of air 
tainted with the smell of burning flesh. 

These men, as M. de Valbezen says in his book called 
“ Nouvelles Etudes sur les Anglais et I’Inde,” nearly all 
died with that heroic indifference which Indians know so 
well how to preserve even in the veiy face of death. “ No 
need to bind me, captain,” said a fine young sepoy, twenty 
years of age, to one of the officers present at the execution; 
and as he spoke he carelessly stroked the instrument of 

death. " No need to bind me; I have no wish to run 
away.^^ 


Such was the first and horrible execution, which was to 
be followed by so many others. 

At the same time Brigadier Chamberlain published the 
following order to the native troops at Lahore, after the 
execution of two sepoys of the ssth regiment 


“You have just seen two of your comrades bound to 
the cannon’s mouth and blown to pieces; this will be the 
punishment of all traitors. Your conscience will tell you 
what penalties they will undergo in the other world. 
These two soldiers have been shot rather than hung on 
the gallows, because I wished to spare them the pollution 
of the executioner’s touch, and prove thus that the Govern- 
ment, even at this crisis, wishes to avoid everything that 
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would do the least injury to your prejudices of religion 

On the 30th of July, 1237 prisoners fell successively 
before firing platoons, and fifty others only escaped to die 

of hunger and suffocation in the prisons in which they 
were shut up. 

^ On the 28th of August, of 870 sepoys who fled from 

Lahore, 659 were pitilessly massacred by the soldiers of 
the British army. 

After the taking of Delhi, on the 23rd of September, 
ree princes of the kings family, the heir presumptive 
and his two cousins, surrendered unconditionally to Major 
Hodson, who brought them, with an escort of five men 
only, into the midst of a menacing crowd of 5000 Hindoos 
-one against rooo. And yet, half way through, Hodson 
stopped the cart which contained his prisoners, got into 
It, ordered them to lay bare their breasts, and then shot 
them all three with his revolver. “ This bloody execution, 
by the hand of an English officer,” says M. de Valbezen, 

“ excited the highest admiration throughout the Punjab.” 

After the capture of Delhi, 3000 prisoners perished by 
shot or on the gallows, and with them twenty-nine 
members of the royal family. The siege of Delhi, it is 

true, had cost the besiegers 2151 Europeans, and 1686 

natives. 

At Allahabad horrible -laughter was made, not among 
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the sepoys, but in the ranks of the humble population, 

whom the fanatics had almost unconsciously enticed to 
pillage. 

At Lucknow, on the r6th of November, 2000 sepoys 
were shot at the Sikander Bagh, and a space of 120 square 
yards was strewed with their dead bodies. 

At Cawnpore, after the massacre. Colonel Neil obliged 
the condemned men, before giving them over to the 
gallows, to lick and clean with their tongues, in proportion 
to their rank of caste, each spot of blood remaining in the 
house in which the victims had perished. To the Hindoos, 
this was preceding death with dishonour. 1 

During the expedition into Central India executions 
were continual, and under the fire of musketry “walls of 
human flesh fell and perished on the earth 1 ” 

On the 9th of March, 1858, during the attack on the 
Yellow House, at the time of the second siege of Lucknow 
after the dedmation of the sepoys, it appears certain that 
one of these unfortunate men was roasted alive by the 
Sikhs, under the very eyes of the English officers!' 

On the nth, the moats of the Begum’s palace at Luck¬ 
now were filled with sepoys’ bodies; for the English could 
not restrain the rage that possessed them. 

In twelve days, 3000 natives were slain, either hung or 


responsible for any 

of the facts or sentiments contained in this account of the mutiny. 
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shot, including among them 380 fugitives on the island of 

^^Z'3§s2es,jS^_wer£.escapii]g^^ ^ 

In short, without counting the sepoys who were killed 
under arms during this merciless repression—in which no 
prisoners were made—in the Punjab only not less than 
628 natives were shot or bound to the cannon^s mouth by 
order of the military authorities, 1370 by order of the civil 
authority, 386 hung by order of both. 

At the beginning of the year 1859 it was estimated that 
more than 120,000 native officers and soldiers had perished, 
and more than 200,000 civilian natives, who paid with their 
lives for their participation—often doubtful—in this insur¬ 
rection. TerrMe^reprlsds ^ 

sotne reason on side when 
h e protested so energetically against them in Parlia- 

merit. 

It was important, for the better understanding of our 
story, that the death-list on both sides should be given as 
above, to make the reader comprehend the unsatiated 
hatred which still remained in the hearts of the conquered, 
thirsting for vengeance, as well as in those of the conquerors] 
who, ten years afterwards, were still mourning the victims 
of Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

As to the purely military facts of the campaign against 
the rebels, they comprised the following expeditions, 
which may be summarily mentioned. 
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To be^n with, Sir John Lawrence lost his life in the 
first Punjab campaign. 

^ Then came the siege of Delhi (that central point of the 

insurrection), reinforced by thousands of fugitives, and in 
which Mohammed Shah Bahadour was proclaimed Em 
perorofHindoostan. -.Kaish up Delhi I” was the impatient 
orderofthe Governor-General in his last despatch to the 
Commander-in-chief; and the siege, begun on the night of 

the 13th ofjiine, was ended on the 19th of September after 

Barnard and'john 

At the same time, after Nana Sahib had had himself 
dec ared Peishwar, and been crowned at the castle fort of 
Bhitoor General Havelock effected his march on Cawn- 
pore. He entered it the ryth of July, though too late to 
prevent the second massacre, or to seise the Nana who 
».^ed to escape with sotxo men and forty pr’^f 

dom Oude. and on the 28th of July he crossed the 

Sir Colin Campbell and Major-General Sir t 
Outram now appeared on the scene. The sie^e of 
now lasted eighty-seven days, and during ^5°/^ 
I-wr^ee and General Havelock lost their livt" 
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Sir Colin Campbell" alter having been obliged to Mire Z 

Cawnpore of which he took definite possession, prepared 
for a second campaign. prepared 

a to'vn of 

entral India, and made an expedition across the Mulwa 
w ich established the British authority in that kingdom. 

Ootra ^ the year 1858 Campbell and 

Ootiam again marched on Lucknow, with four divisions of 

mfantiy, commanded by Major-Generals Sir James Outram 
and Sir Edward Lugard, and Brigadiers Walpole and 
Franks. Sir Hope Grant led the cavalry, while Wilson and 
b. Robert Napier had other commands, the army consisting of 

Ne '^ere joined by the Maharajah of 

NepahUw b 10.000 Ghoorkas. But the rebel army uum- 

ber^ not less than too,000 men. and the town of Lucknow 
contained from 700.000 to 800.000 inhabitants. The fimt 
attack was made on the 6th of March 

On the tsth, after a series of combats, in which Major 
Hudson fe„, and Sir William Peel, captain of Hm" 
Shannon,” who was then commanding the Naval Brigade’ 
was severely wounded,' the English got possession of tha^ 
part of the town situated on the left bank of the Goomtee 
Moos-a-bagh was cannonaded and captured by Sir James 

* This gallant officer, when still weak from his wound was after the 
taking of Lucknow seized with the sm,ii r, after the 

succumbed.-Trans. smaU-pox, under which he 
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Outram and Sir Hope Grant on the 19th ; and on the 21st, 
after a fierce struggle, the English took final possession of 
the city. 

In the month of April an expedition was made into 
Rohilkund, as a great number of the fugitive insurgents 
were there. Bareilly, the capital of that kingdom, was the 
first object of the English, who were not at the outset very 
fortunate, as they suffered a sort of defeat at Jugdespore. 
Here also Brigadier Adrian Hope was killed. But towards 
the end of the month Campbell arrived, retook Shahja- 
hanpore; and on the 5th of May, attacking Bareilly, he 
seized it, without having been able to prevent the rebels 
evacuating it. 

The Central India Field Force, under the command of 

many gallant achievements. 
This general, in January, 1858, marched through the king¬ 
dom of Bhopal, and relieved the town of Saugor, on the 

3rd of February, which had been closely besieged since 
July, 1857. 

Ten days after he took the fort of Gurakota, forced the 
defiles of the Vindhya chain, crossed the Betwa, and arrived 
before Jhansi, defended by 11,000 rebels, under the com¬ 
mand of the savage Amazon Ranee ; invested this place on 
the 22nd of March, in the midst of intense heat, detached 
2000 men from the besieging army to meet 20,000 men 
from Gwahor, led by the famous Tantia Topee, put this 
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chief to the rout, and then assaulted the town on the 2nd 
of April, forced the walls, and seized the citadel, from which' 
the Ranee managed to escape. On the 23rd of May the 
British advanced on Calpee, and occupied it. The Ranee 
and Tantia Topee having taken possession of Gwalior, 
Sir Hugh Rose advanced upon that place; an action took 
place at Morar on the i6th of June, and on the 19th 
another fierce contest, in which the rebels were completely 
put to the rout, and the Central India Field Force returned 
to Bombay in triumph. 

The Ranee was killed in a hand to hand fight before 
Gwalior. This famous queen, who was devoted to the 
Nabob, and was his most faithful companion during the 
insurrection, fell by the hand of Sir Edward M unro. Nana 
Sahib, by the dead body of Lady Munro at Cawnpore, 
the colonel, by the dead body of the Ranee at Gwalior, 
represent the revolt and the suppression, and were thus 
made enemies whose hatred would find terrible vent if 
they ever met face to face! 

The insurrection might now be considered to be quelled, 
except in a few places in the kingdom of Oude. Camp¬ 
bell resumed the campaign on the 2nd of November, 
seized the last of the rebel places, and compelled several 
important chiefs to submit themselves. One of them, 
however, Beni Madho, was not taken. In December it 
was learnt that be had taken refuge in a neighbouring 
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district of Nepaul. It was said that Naha Sahib, Balao 
Rao his brother, ^nd'the Begum of Oude, were with him. 
Later it was reported that they had sought refuge across 
the Raptee, on the boundaries of the kingdoms of Nepaul 
and Oude. Campbell pressed rapidly on, but they had 
crossed the frontier. In the beginning of February, 1859, 
an English brigade, one of the regiments being under 
command of Colonel Munro, pursued them into Nepaul. 
Beni Madho was killed, the Begum of Oude and her son 
were made prisoners, and obtained permission to reside in 
the capital of Nepaul. As to Nana Sahib and Balao Rao, 
though for long they were thought to be dead, yet such 
was not the case. 

Thus the terrible insurrection was crushed. Tantia 
hij Heutenant Man -Singh. Anrcon- 
demned to death, was executed on the 15 th of April at 
Sipree. This rebel, “this truly remarkabRac^^^^^^^^ 
drama of the Indian insurrection,” says M. de Valbezen, 
“and one who gave proofs of a political genius full of re¬ 
sources and daring,” died courageously on the scaffold. 

This sepoy mutiny, which might perhaps have lost 
India to the English if it had extended all over the 
peninsula, and especially if the rising had been national 

caused the downfall of the Honourable East India Com- 

pany. 

On the 1 st of November, 1858, a proclamation, pub- 
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lished in twenty languages, announced that Victoria, 
Queen of England, would wield the sceptre of India—that 
country of which, some years later, she was to be crowned 
Empress. 

The governor, now called Viceroy, a Secretary of State, 
and fifteen members, composed the supreme government. 
The governors of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
were henceforward to be nominated by the Queen. The 
members of the Indian service and the commanders-in- 
chief to be chosen by the Secretary of State. Such were 
the principal arrangements of the new government. 

As to the military force, the English army now contains 
seventeen thousand more men than before the sepoy 
mutiny. The army in 1876-7 numbered 64,902 European 
officers and men, and 125,246 native. 

Such is the actual state of the peninsula from an ad¬ 
ministrative and military .point of view; such the effective 
force which guards a territory of 400,000 square miles. 

'• The English,” says M. Grandidier, “ have been fortu¬ 
nate in finding in this large and magnificent country a 
gentle, industrious, and'civilized people, who for long have 
been accustomed to a yoke. But they must be careful; 
gentleness has its limits, and the yoke should not be al¬ 
lowed to bruise their necks, or they may one day rebel 
and cast it off.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEEP IN THE CAVES OF ELLORA. 

It was but too true. The Mahratta prince, Dandou Pant, 
adopted son of Baji Rao, Peishwar of Poona, known as 
Nana Sahib, and perhaps at this period the sole survivor 
of the leaders in the great insurrection, had dared to leave 
his inaccessible retreats amid the mountains of Nepaul. 
Full of courage and audacity, accustomed to face danger, 
crafty and skilled in the art of baffling and eluding pursuit 
in every form, he had ventured forth into the provinces of 
the Deccan, animated by hatred intensified a hundredfold 
since the terrible reprisals taken after the rebellion. 

Yes; Nana Sahib had sworn deadly hate to the posses¬ 
sors of India. 

Was he not the heir of Baji Rao } and when the 
_Peishwar died in 1851, had not the Company refused to 
continue to pay to him his pension of eight lacs of 
rupees? This had been one of the causes of an enmity 
from which resulted the greater excesses. 
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But what could Nana Sahib hope for now ? 

The revolt had been completely quelled eight years 
before. The Honourable East India Company had 
gradually been superseded by the English Government, 
which now held the entire peninsula under an authority 
very much firmer and better established than that of the 
old mercantile associations. 

Not a trace of the mutiny remained, for the ranks of the 
native regiments had been wholly reorganized. 

Could the Nana dream of success in an attempt to 
foment a national movement among the lowest classes of 
Hindoostan ? We shall see. 

He was aware that his presence in the province of 
Aurungabad had been observed, that the governor and vice¬ 
roy were informed of it, and that a price was set on his 
head. It was clear that precipitate flight was necessary, 
and that his place of refuge must be well concealed indeed 
if he hoped to baffle the search of the agents of Anglo- 
Indian police. 

The Nana did not waste an hour of the night between 
the 6th and 7th of March. He perfectly knew the coun¬ 
try, and resolved to gain Ellora, twenty-five miles from 
Aurungabad, and there join one of his accomplices. 

The nighf was very dark. The would-be fakir, satisfied 
that no one was in pursuit, took his way towards the mau¬ 
soleum, erected at some distance from the city, in honour 


_J 
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of the Mohammedan Sha-Soufi, a saint whose relics have a 
high medicinal reputation. All within the mausoleum, 
priests and pilgrims, ,slept profoundly, and the Nana passed 
on without being subjected to inconvenient questioning. 

Dark as it was, he soon discerned, four leagues further 
northward, the block of granite on which is reared the im¬ 
pregnable fortress of Dowlatabad. Rising abruptly from 
the plain to the height of 240 feet, its vast outline could be 


traced against the sky. But Nana Sahib, with a glance of 
hatred, turned his gaze away from the place ; for one of his 
ancestors, an emperor of the Deccan, had wished to esta¬ 
blish his capital at the base of this stronghold. It would 
indeed have been an impregnable position, well suited to 
be the central point of an insurrectionary movement in 
this part of India. 

Having traversed the plain, a region of more varied and 
broken ground succeeded ; the undulations gave notice of 
mountains in the distance. But the Nana did not slacken 
his pace, although often making steep ascents. Twenty- 
five miles,.the distance that is between Ellora and Arun-a- 
bad, had to be got over during the night; nothing there¬ 
fore induced him to make a halt, although an open cara¬ 
vanserai lay near his path, and hepassed a lonely and half- 
ruined bungalow among the hills, where he might have ‘ 
sought an hour’s repose. 

When the eu„ rose he was beyond the village of Ransah, 
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which possesses the tomb of Arungzeeb, the most famous of 
Mogul emperors. 

At length he had reached the celebrated group of ex¬ 
cavations which take their name from the little neigh¬ 
bouring village of Ellora. 

The hill in which these caves, to the number of thirty, 
have been hollowed out, is crescent-shaped. The monu¬ 
ments consist of twenty-four Buddhist monasteries and 
some grottoes of less importance. The basaltic quarry has 
been extensively worked by the hand of man. But the 
native architects, who, from the earliest ages extracted 
stones from it, had not for their main object the erectiqn 
of the marvellous buildings here and there to be seen on 
the surface of the vast peninsula. No; they removed 
these stones in order to procure space within the living 
rock—space to be converted into ‘‘ chaityas ” or viharas,” 
as the case might be. 

Among these temples, the most extraordinary is that of 
the Kailas. Let any one picture to himself an isolated 
block 120 feet in height by 600 in circumference. This 
block, with a bold audacity almost incredible, has been 
hewn out of the heart of the basaltic rock, and isolated in 
a space or court 360 feet long by 186 wide. 

The block, thus detached, has been cut and carved by 
those wondrous architects as a sculptor might carve a piece 
of ivory. On the outside they have scooped columns, 
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fashioned pyramids, rounded cupolas, reserving masses of 
rock where needed to throw out bas-reliefs, in which colossal 
elephants seem to sustain the entire edifice. Within, they 
have hollowed a vast hall surrounded by recesses or 
chapels, the vaulted roof resting on the detached columns 
of the entire mass. In short, out of this monolith they 
have made a temple, not “built” in the ordinary sense of 
the word-a temple unique in the world, worthy to rival the 
most marvellous edifices of India, and which cannot even 
lose in comparison with the marvels of Egypt. 

This temple, now almost abandoned, has already been 
touched by the hand of Time. In some parts it shows signs 
of decay. It is only a thousand years old, but that which 

IS early youth in the works of nature is already advanced 
age in those of man. 


Tha arrival of Nana Sahib at Ellora was unobservod • ho 
entered the caves and glided into one of several deep cldcs 
or cecces which had opened in the basement, but were 
concealed behind the supporting elephants. 

This cipening admitted him into a gloomy passage or 
dram which ran beneath the temple, terminating in a sort 
of crypt or vaulted reservoir now dry and empty 

«ttc^ra“?e tire Nana 

Itered a peculiar whistle, to which a sound predselv 

, P ovmg mat the answer was no mocking echo. 
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Then an Indian appeared carrying a small lantern. 

“ Away with the light! ” said the Nana. 

“ Dandou Pant! ” said the Indian, extinguishing the lamp ; 
“ is it thou thyself? ” 

“ My brother, it is I myself.” 

" Art thou—?” 

“ Let me eat first,” returned the Nana ; “we will converse 
afterwards. But let both eating and speaking be in dark¬ 
ness. Take my hand and guide me.” 

The Indian took his hand and drew him into the crypt, 
and he assisted him to lie down on a heap of withered 
y-grass and leaves, where he himself had been sleeping 
when roused by the fakir’s signal. 

The man, accustomed to move in the obscurity of this 
dismal retreat, soon produced food, consisting of bread, the 
flesh of fowls prepared in a way common in India, and a 
gourd containing half a pint of the strong spirit known as 
“ arrack,” distilled from the sap of the cocoanut-tree. 

The Nana ate and drank, but spoke never a word. He 
was faint and sinking through hunger and fatigue, and his 
whole vitality seemed concentrated in his eyes, which 
burned and flashed in the darkness like those of a tiger. 

The Indian remained motionless, waiting till the Nabob 
chose to speak. 

This man was Balao Rao, the brother of Nana Sahib. 
Balao Rao, a year older than Dandou Pant, resembled 
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him physically, and might easily be mistaken for him. 
Morally the likeness was still more complete. In detesta¬ 
tion of the English, in craft to form plots, and in cruelty 
to execute them, they were as one soul in two bodies. 
Throughout the rebellion these two brothers had kept 
together. After it was subdued, they shared together a 
refuge on the frontiers of Nepaul. And now, united by 
the single aim of resuming the struggle, they were both 
ready for action. 

When the Nana had devoured the food set before him, 
he remained for some time leaning his head on his folded 
arms. Baloa Rao kept silence, thinking he wished to 
sleep. 

But Dandou Pant raised his head suddenly, and grasp¬ 
ing his brothers hand, said in a hollow voice, “ I am 
denounced! There is a price set on my head! 2000/. 
promised to the man who delivers up Nana Sahib! ” 

“Thy head is worth more than that, Dandou Pant!” 
cried Balao Rao j “ 20CX)/. is hardly enough even for mine. 
They would be fortunate if they got the two for 20,000/.” 

“Yes,” returned the Nana; “in three months, on the 
23rd of June, will be the anniversary of the battle of 
Plassy. “ Our prophets foretold that its hundredth anni¬ 
versary, in 1857, should witness the downfall of British 
rule, and the emancipation of the children of the sun. Nine 
years more than the hundred have now all but passed, and 
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India still lies crushed and trodden beneath the invader’s 
heel.” 

“That effort which failed in 1857 may and ought to 
succeed ten years afterwards,” replied Balao Rao. “ In 
1827, ’37 and ’47, there were risings in India. The fever of 
revolt has broken out every ten years. Well—this year 
it will be cured by a bath of European blood ! ” 

“Let but Brahma be our stay,” murmured the Nana, 
“and then—life for life! Woe to the leaders of our foe 
who yet survive! Lawrence is gone, Barnard, Hope, 
Napier, Hodson, Havelock—all are gone. But Campbell, 
and Rose still live ; and he whom, above all, I hate—that 
Colonel Munro, whose ancestor was the first to blow our 
men from the cannon’s mouth, the man who with his own 
hand slew my friend the Ranee of Jansi. Let but that 
man fall into my power and he shall see whether I have 
forgotten the horrors of Colonel Neil, the massacres of 
Secunderabad, the slaughter in the Begum’s palace, at 
Bareilly, Jansi, Morar, the island of Hydaspes, and at 
Delhi. He shall discover that I have sworn his death as 
he did mine.” 

“ Has he not left the army?” inquired Balao Rao. 

“He would re-enter the service the moment any dis¬ 
turbances broke out,” replied Nana Sahib. “But even if 
our attempted rising were to fail, be should not escape, 
for I would stab him in his bungalow at Calcutta." 


£ 
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“ So let it be—and now ? ” 

“ Now the work must begin. This time it shall be a 
national movement. Let but the Hindoos of towns, villages, 
and country places rise simultaneously, and very soon the 
sepoys will make common cause with them. I have 
traversed the centre and north of the Deccan; everywhere 
I have found minds ripe for revolt We have leaders ready 
to act in every town and straggling village. The Brah¬ 
mins will fanaticize the people. Religion this time will 
carry along with us the votaries of Siva and Vishnu. At 
the appointed time, at the given signal, millions of natives 
will rise, and the royal army will be annihilated I ” 

“ And Dandou Pant.? ” exclaimed Balao Rao, seizing 
his brother’s hand. 

“Dandou Pant,” continued the Nana, "will not only be 
the Peishwar crowned in the hill-fort of Bithour. He 
will be the sovereign of the whole sacred land of Hindoo- 
stan! ” 

Nana Sahib folded his arms, his abstracted look was 
that of a man whose mental eye is bent on the distant 
future, and he remained silent. 

Balao Rao was careful not to rouse him. He loved to 
see the working of that fierce soul, burning as it were 
with a hidden fire, which he knew he could at any moment 
fan into a flame. 

The Nana could not have had an accomplice mor* 
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devoted to his person, a counsellor more eager to urge 
him forward to attain his ends. He was to him, as has 
been said, a second self. 

After a silence of some duration, the Nana raised his 
head—his thoughts had returned to the present. 

“ Where are our comrades } ” 

“ In the caverns of Adjuntah, where they were appointed 
to wait for us.” 

" And our horses ? ” 

“ I left them a gunshot from this place, on the road be- 
tween Ellora and Boregami.” 

" Is Kilagani with them ? ” 

“He is, my brother. They are rested, refreshed, and 
perfectly ready for us.” 

“Then let us start. We must be at Adjuntah before 
daybreak.” 

“ And after that what must be done ? Has not this 
enforced flight disarranged our previous plans ? ” 

“ No,” replied Nana Sahib. “ We must gain the heights 
of Sautpourra, where every defile is known to me, and 
where I can assuredly defy the pursuit of the English 
bloodhounds of police. There we shall be in the territory 
of the Bheels and Goonds who are faithful to our cause, 
^here, in the midst of that mountainous region of the 
Vindhyas, where the standard of revolt may at any 
moment be raised, I shall await the favourable Juncture I” 
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Forward! ” exclaimed Balao Rao, starting up, '' and let 
those who want heads come and take them ! 

« Yes—let them come,” responded the Nana, grinding his 
teeth. I am ready.” 

Balao Rao instantly made his way along the narrow 
passage which led to this dismal cell beneath the temple. 
On reaching the secret opening behind the colossal 
elephant, he cautiously emerged, looked anxiously on all 
sides amid the shadowy gloom, to ascertain that the coast 
was clear. Then advancing some twenty paces, and being 
satisfied that all was safe, he gave notice by a shrill whistle 
that the Nana might follow him. 

Shortly afterwards the two brothers had quitted this 
artificial valley, the length of which is half a league, and 
which, sometimes to a great height, and in several stories, 
is pierced by galleries, vaulted chambers, and excavations. 
The distance between Ellora and Adjuntah is fifty miles, 
but the Nana was no longer the fugitive of Arungabad, 
travelling painfully on foot. Three horses awaited him, as 
his brother had said, under the care of his faithful servant 
Kalagani. They were concealed in a thick forest about a 
mile from Ellora, and the three men were speedily mounted 
and galloping in the direction of Adjuntah, It was no 
strange thing to see a fakir on horseback. In point of 
fact, many of these impudent beggars demand alms from 
their seat in the saddle! 
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Although the time of the year was not that at which 
pilgrimages are usually made, yet the Nana avoided passing 
near the Mohammedan mausoleum frequented as a bungalow 
by pilgrims, travellers, and sightseers of all nations who 
often flock thither attracted by the wonders of Ellora, and 
pushed forward by a route as remote as possible from 
human habitations. He only halted occasionally to breathe 
the steeds, and to partake of the simple provisions which 
Kilagani carried at his saddle-bow. 

The ground was flat and level. In all directions stretched 
expanses of heath, crossed by massive ridges of dense 
jungle. But as they approached Adjuntah the country 
became more varied. 

The superb grottoes or caves of Adjuntah, which rival 
those of Ellora, and perhaps in general beauty surpass 
them, occupy the lower end of a small valley about half a 
mile from the town. Nana Sahib could reach them with¬ 
out passing through it, and therefore felt himself secure, 
although so near a place where the governors proclama¬ 
tion was fixed to every building. 

Fifteen hours after quitting Ellor'a he and his two com- 
nanions plunged into a narrow defile which led them into 
the celebrated valley where twenty-seven temples, hewn in 
the rocky wall, looked down into the giddy depths beneath. 

It was night, superb though moonless, for the heavens 
glittered with starry constellations, when the Nana, Balao 
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Rao, and Kalaganv approached their destination. Lofty 
trees and giant flowering plants stood out in strong relief 
against the sparkling sky. Not a breath stirred the air, 
not a leaf moved, not the faintest sound could be heard, 
save the dull murmur of a torrent which rolled in the 
depths of a ravine hundreds of feet below. 

This murmur grew on the ear, however, and became a 
hoarse roar as the riders advanced to the cataract of 
Satkound, where the water, torn by sharp projections of 
quartz and basalt, plunges over a fall of fifty fathoms. As 
the travellers passed the chasm, a cloud of liquid dust 
whirled and eddied over it, which moonlight would have 
tinted with soft rainbow hues. 

Here the defile made a sharp turn like an elbow^ and the 
valley, in all its wealth of Buddhist architecture, lay before 
them. 

On the walls of these temples—profusely adorned with 
columns, rose-tracery, arabesques, and galleries, peopled 
by colossal forms of grotesque animals, hollowed out into 
cells formerly occupied by the priests, who were the 
guardians of these sacred abodes—the artist may admire 
the bright colours of frescoes which seem as though painted 
but yesterday ; frescoes which represent royal ceremonies, 
religious processions, and battles, exhibiting every weapon 
employed long before the Christian era in the great and 
glorious empire of India, 
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To Nana Sahib all the secrets of these mysterious 
temples were well known. Already, more than once, he 
had, when closely pressed, sought refuge among them. 
The subterranean galleries connecting the temples, the 
narrow tunnels bored through solid walls of quartz, the 
winding passages crossing and recrossing in every direc¬ 
tion, all the thousand ramifications of a labyrinth the 
clue to which might be sought in vain by the most patient, 
were familiar to him. Even with no torch to illumine 
their profound gloom, he was perfectly at home there. 

Like a man sure of what he was about, the Nana made 
straight for one of the excavations less important than the 
rest. The entrance to it was hlled up by a curtain of 
foliage and a mass of huge stones piled up in some ancient 
landslip, and thickly overgrown by shrubs and creepers. 

The Nana gave notice of his presence at this concealed 
entrance simply by scraping his nail on a flat surface of 
stone. 

Instantly the heads of two or three natives appeared 
among the branches; then ten, then twenty, showed them¬ 
selves; and then soon, creeping and winding out like 
serpents from between the stones, came a party of forty 
well-armed men. 

“ Forward! ” said Nana Sahib. 

And seeking no explanation, ignorant of whither he led 
them, these faithful followers were ready to obey; and, if 
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needful, lay down their lives for Dandou Pant. They were 
on foot, but could vie with the speed of any horse. 

The little party made its way across the defile which 
skirted the abyss, keeping in a northerly direction, and 
rounding the shoulder of the hill. In an hour they reached 
the road to Kandeish, which finally leads to the passes of 
the Sautpourra mountains. 

At daybreak they passed near the line of railway running 
from Bombay to Allahabad, above Nagpore. 

On a sudden the Calcutta express dashed into sight, 
flinging masses of white vapour among the stately banyans, 
and startling with its shrieking whistle the wild inhabitants 
of the jungle. 

The Nana drew bridle, and stretching his hand towards 
the flying train, exclaimed, in a strong stern voice,— 

“ Speed on thy way, and tell the Viceroy of India that 
Nana Sahib lives! Tell him that this railroad, the 
accursed work of the invaders’ hands, shall ere long be 
drenched in their blood.” 
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CHAPTER V 

the iron giant. 

On the morning of the 5th May, the passengers along the 
high road from Calcutta to Chandernagore, whether men 
women or children, English or native, were completely 
astounded by a sight which met their eyes. And certainly 
the surprise they testified was extremely natural. 

At sunrise a strange and most remarkable equipage had 
been seen to issue from the suburbs of the Indian capital, 
attended by a dense crowd of people drawn by curiosity 
to watch its departure. 

First, and apparently drawing the caravan, came a 
gigantic elephant. The monstrous animal, twenty feet in 
height, and thirty in length, advanced deliberately, steadily, 
and with a certain mystery of movement which struck the 
gazer with a thrill of awe. His trunk, curved like a cor¬ 
nucopia, was uplifted high in the air. His gilded tusks, 
projecting from behind the massive jaws, resembled a pair 
of huge scythes. On his back was a highly ornamented 
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howdah, which looked like a tower surmounted, in Indian 
style, by a dome-shaped roof and furnished with lens¬ 
shaped glasses to serve for windows. 

This elephant drew after him a train consisting of two 
enormous cars, or actual houses, moving bungalows in 
fact, each mounted on four wheels. The wheels, which were 
prodigiously strong, were carved, or rather sculptured, 
in every part. Their lowest portion only could be seen, as 
they moved inside a sort of case, like a paddle-box, which 
concealed the enormous locomotive apparatus. A flexible 
gangway connected the two carriages. 

How could a single elephant, however strong, manage 
to drag these two enormous constructions, without any 
apparent effort? Yet this astonishing animal did sol 
His huge feet were raised and set down with mechanical 
regularity, and he changed his pace from a walk to a trot, 
without either the voice or a hand of a mahout being 
apparent 

The spectators were at first so astonished by all this, 
that they kept at a respectful distance; but when they ven¬ 
tured nearer, their surprise gave place to admiration. 

They could hear a roar, very similar to the cry uttered 
by these giants of the Indian forests. Moreover, at in¬ 
tervals there issued from the trunk a jet of vapour. 

And yet, it was an elephant! 

The rugged greeny-black skin evidently covered the 
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bony framework of one that must be called the king 
. of the pachydermes. His eyes were life-like; all his 
members were endowed with movement! 

Ay ! But if some inquisitive person had chanced to 
lay his hand on the animal, all would have been explained. 
It was but a marvellous deception, a gigantic imita¬ 
tion, having as nearly as possible every appearance of 
life. 

In fact, this elephant was really encased in steel, and 
an actual steam-engine was concealed within its sides. 

The train, or Steam House, to give it its most suitable 
''^name, was the travelling dwelling promised by the en¬ 
gineer. 

The first carriage, or rather house, was the habitation of 

Colonel Munro, Captain Hood, Banks, and myself. 

In the second lodged Sergeant McNeil and the servants 
of the expedition. 

Banks had kept his promise, Colonel Munro had kept 
his , and that was the reason why, on this May morning, 
we were setting out in this extraordinaiy vehicle, with the 
intention of visiting the northern regions of the Indian 
peninsula. 

But what was the good of this artificial elephant > Why 
have this fantastic apparatus, so unlike the usual practical 
inventions of the English? Till then, no one had ever 
thought of giving to a locomotive destined to travel either 
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over macadam highways or iron rails, the shape and form 
of a quadruped. 

I must say, the first time we were admitted to view the 
machine we were all lost in amazement. Questions 
about the why and wherefore fell thick and fast upon our 
friend Banks. We knew that this traction-engine had been 
constructed from his plans and under his directions. What, 
then, had given him the idea of hiding it within the iron 
sides of a mechanical elephant. 

“ My friends,” answered Banks seriously, “ do you know 
the Rajah of Bhootan ? ” 

“I know him,” replied Captain Hood, “or rather I did 
know him, for he died two months ago.” 

“Well, before dying,” returned the engineer, “the Rajah 
of Bhootan not only lived, but lived differently to any one 
else. He loved pomp, and displayed it in every possible 
manner. He never denied himself anything—I mean any¬ 
thing that ever came into his head. His brain imagined 
the most impossible things, and had not his purse been 
inexhaustible, it would soon have been emptied in the 
process of gratifying all his desires. He was enormously 
rich, had coffers filled with lacs of rapees. Now one day 
an idea occurred to him, which took such possession of his 
mind as to keep him from sleeping—-an idea which Solomon 
might have been proud of, and would certainly have 
realized, had he been acquainted with steam : this idea was 
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to travel in a perfectly new fashion, and to have an equi¬ 
page such as no one had before dreamt of. He knew me, 
and sent for me to his court, and himself drew the plan of 
his locomotive. If you imagine, my friends, that I burst 
into a laugh at the Rajah^s proposition, you are mistaken. 
I perfectly understood that this grandiose idea sprung 
naturally from the brain of a Hindoo sovereign, and I had 
but one desire on the subject—to realize it as soon as 
possible, and in a way to satisfy both my poetic client and 
myself. A hardworking engineer hasn^t an opportunity 
every day to exercise his talents in this fantastic way, and 
add an animal of this description to the creations of the 
Arabian Nights,^ In short, I saw it was possible to 
realize the Rajah’s whim. All that has been done, that 
can be done, will be done in machinery. I set to work, 
and in this iron-plated case, in the shape of an elephant, 
I managed to enclose the boiler, the machinery, and the 
tender of a traction-engine, with all its accessories. The 
flexible trunk, which can be raised and lowered at will, is 
the chimney; the legs of my animal are connected with 
the wheels of the apparatus; I arranged his eyes so as to 
dart out two jets of electric light, and the artificial elephant 
was complete. But as it was not my own spontaneous 
creation, I met with numerous difficulties which delayed 
me. The gigantic plaything, as you may call It, cost me 
many a sleepless night; so many indeed, that my rajah, 
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who was wild with impatience^ and passed the best part of 
his time in my workshops, died before the finishing 
touches were given that would allow the elephant to set 
forth on his. travels. The poor fellow had no time even to 
make one trial of his invention. His heirs, however, less 
fanciful than he, viewed the apparatus with the terror of 
superstition, and as the work of a madman. They were 
only eager to get rid of it at any price. I therefore bought 
it up on the colonel’s account. Now you know all the 
why and wherefore of the matter, and how it is that in all 
the world we alone are the proprietors of a steam elephant, 
with the strength of eighty horses, not to mention eight}^. 
elephants! ” 

Bravo, Banks ! well done V’ exclaimed Captain Hood. 

A first-class engineer who is an artist, .a poet in iron and 
steel into the bargain, is a rara amongst us ! ” 

‘^The rajah being dead,” resumed Banks, ^'and his ap¬ 
paratus being in my possession, I had not the heart to 
destroy my elephant, and give the locomotive its ordinary 
form.” 

t^And you did well!” replied the captain, ^'Our ele¬ 
phant is superb, there’s no other word for it! ” said the 
captain. And what a fine effect we shall have, careering 
over the plains and through the jungles of Hindoostan! 
It is a regular rajah-like idea, isn’t it ? and one of which 
we shall reap the advantage, shan’t we, colonel ? ” 
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Colonel Munro made a faint attempt at a smile, to show 
that he quite approved of the captain's speech. 

The journey was resolved upon then and there; and 
now this unique and wonderful steam elephant was reduced 
to drag the travelling residence of four Englishmen, instead 
of stalking along in state with one of the most opulent 
rajahs of the Indian peninsula. 

I quote the following description of the mechanism of 
this road engine, on which Banks had brought to bear all 
the improvements of modern science, from notes made at 
the time. 

Between the four wheels are all the machinery of 
cylinders, pistons, feed-pump, &c., covered by the body of 
the boiler. This tubular boiler is in the fore part of the 
elephant’s body, and the tender, carrying fuel and water, 
in the hinder part. The boiler and tender, though both 
on the same truck, have a space between the^, left for 
the use of the stoker. The engine-driver is stationed 
in the fire-proof howdah on the animal’s back, in which 
we all could take refuge in case of any serious attack. 
He has there everything in his power, safety-valves, regu¬ 
lating brakes, &c., so that he can steer or back his engine 
at will. He has also thick lens-shaped glass fixed in the 
narrow embrasures, through which he can see the road 
both before and behind him. 

The boiler and tender are fixed on springs of the best 
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steel, so as to lessen the jolting caused by the inequalities 
of the ground. The wheels, constructed with vast solidity 
are grooved so as to bite the earth, and prevent them 
from ‘ skating.’ 

“ The nominal strength of the engine is equal to that of 
eighty horses, but its power can be increased to equal that 
of 150, without any danger of an explosion. A case, her¬ 
metically scaled, encloses all the machinery, so as to pro- 
tect it from the dust of the roads, which would soon put 
the-mechanism out of order. The machine has a double 
cylinder after the Field system, and its great perfection 
consists in this, that the expenditure is small and the 
results great. Nothing could be better arranged in that 
way, for in the furnace any kind of fuel may be burnt, 
either wood or coal. The engineer estimates the ordinary 
speed at fifteen miles an hour, but on a good road it can 
reach twenty-fiye. There is no danger of the wheels skat¬ 
ing, not only from the grooves, but because of the perfect 
poise of the apparatus, which is all so well balanced that 
not even the severest jolting could disturb it. The atmo¬ 
spheric brakes, with which the engine is provided, could in 

a moment produce either a slackening of speed or a sudden 
halt 

\ “The facility with which the machine can ascend slopes 
IS rmarkable. Banks has succeeded most happily in this, 
taking into consideration the weight and power of propul- 
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Sion of the machine. It can easily ascend a slope at an 
inclination of from four to five inches in the yard, which is 

considerable/’ 

There is a perfect network of magnificent roads made 
by the English all over India, which are excellently fitted 
for this mode of locomotion. The Great Trunk Road, 
for instance, stretches uninterruptedly for 1200 miles. 

I must now describe the Steam House. 

Banks had not only bought from the Nabob’s heirs the 
traction-engine, but the train which it had in tow. This had 
of course been constructed, according to the oriental taste of 
the rajah, in the most gorgeous Hindoo fashion. I have 
already called it a travelling bungalow, and it merited the 
name, for the two cars composing it were simply a marvel¬ 
lous specimen of the architecture of the country. 

Imagine two pagoda-shaped buildings without minarets, 
but with double-ridged roofs surmounted by a dome, the 
corbelling of the windows supported by sculptured pilas¬ 
ters, all the ornamentation in exquisitely carved and 
coloured woods of rare kinds, a handsome verandah both 
back and front. You might suppose them a couple of 
pagodas torn from the sacred hill of Sonnaghur. 

To complete the marvel of this prodigious locomotive, 

I must add that it can float! In fact, the stomach, or 
that part of the elephant’s body which contains the 
machinery, as well as the lower portion of the buildings. 
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form boats of light steel. When a river is met with, the 
elephant marches straight into it, the train follows, and as 
the animal’s feet can be moved by paddle-wheels, the Steam 
^use moves gaily over the surface of the water. This is 
an indescribable advantage for such a vast country as 
India, where there are more rivers than bridges. 

This was the train ordered by the capricious Rajah of 
l^ootan. But though the carriages were like pagodas on 
the outside. Banks thought it best to furnish the interior, 
to suit English tastes, with everything necessary for a long 
journey, and in this he was very successful. 

The width of the two carriages was not less than eigh¬ 
teen feet; they therefore projected over the wheels, as the 
axles were not more than fifteen. Being well hung on 
splendid springs, any jolting would be as little felt as on a 
well made railroad. 

The first carriage was forty-five feet long. In front, 
was an elegant verandah, in which a dozen people could 
sit comfortably. Two windows and a door led into the 
drawing-room, lighted besides by two side windows. This 
room, furnished with a table and book-case, and having 
luxurious divans all round it, was artistically decorated 
and hung with rich tapestry. A thick Turkey carpet 
covered the floor. “Tatties,” or blinds, hung before the 
windows, and were kept moistened with perfumed water, 
so that a delightful freshness was constantly diffused 
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throughout all the apartments. A punkah was suspended 
from the ceiling and kept continually in motion, for it was 
necessary to provide against the heat, which at certain 
times of the year is something frightful. 

Opposite the verandah door was another of valuable 
wood, opening into the dining-room, which was lighted not 
only by side windows but by a ceiling of ground glass. 
Eight guests might have been comfortably seated round 
the table in the centre, so as we were but four we had 
ample room. It was furnished with sideboards and buffets 
loaded with all the wealth of silver, glass, and china, which 

necessary to English comfort. Of course all these 
fragile articles were put in specially made racks, as is done 
■ on board ship, so that even on the roughest roads they 
would be perfectly safe. 

A door led out into the passage, which ended in another 
verandah at the back. From this passage opened four 
rooms, each containing a bed, dressing-table, wardrobe and 
sofa, and fitted up like the cabins of the best transatlantic 
steamers. The first of these rooms on the left was occu¬ 
pied by Colonel Munro, the second on the right by Banks. 
Captain Hood was established next to the engineer, and I 
next to Sir Edward. 

The second carriage was thirty six feet in length, and 
also possessed a verandah which opened into a large 
kitchen, flanked on each side with a pantiy, and supplied 
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with everything that could be wanted. This kitchen com¬ 
municated with a passage which, widening into a square 
in the middle, and lighted by a skylight, formed a dining¬ 
room for the servants. In the four angles were four 
cabins, occupied by Sergeant McNeil, the engine-driver, the 
stoker, and Colonel Munro’s orderly ; while at the back 
were two other rooms for the cook and Captain Hood’s 
man ; besides a gun-room, box-room, and ice-house, all 
Opening” into the back verandah. 

It could not be denied that Banks had intelligently and 
comfortably arranged and furnished Steam House. There 
was an apparatus for heating it in winter with hot air 
from the engine, besides two small fireplaces in the 
drawing and dining-rooms. We were therefore quite 
prepared to brave the rigours of the cold season, even 
on the slopes of the mountains of Thibet. 

You may be sure the important question of provisions 
had not been neglected, and we carried sufficient to feed 
the entire expedition for a year. They consisted chiefly 
of tins of preserved meat of the best brands, principally 
boiled and stewed beef; and also "mourghis,” or fowls of 
Which there is so large a consumption all over India. 

Thanks to the new inventions which allow both milk 
and soup to be carried in a concentrated form, we had 

abundance of both, the former for breakfast and the latter 
for tiffin, or luncheon. 
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After being exposed to evaporation, in a manner to 
render it of a pasty consistency, the milk is enclosed in 
hermetically-sealed tins, each of which, on the addition 
of water, supplies three quarts of good and nourishing 
milk. The soup, too, is condensed in much the same way, 
and is carried in tablets. 

As I said, we had an ice-house, in which that luxury, so 
useful in hot climates, could be easily produced by means 
of the Carre apparatus, which causes a lowering of the 
temperature by means of the evaporation of liquid ammo¬ 
niac gas. Either in this way or by the volatilization of 
methylated ether, the product of our sport could be indefi- 
nately preserved by the application of a process invented 
by a Frenchman, a compatriot of my own, Ch. Tellier. 
This was a valuable resource, as at all times it placed at 
our disposal food of the first quality. The cellar was well 
supplied as to beverages. French wines, different kinds 
of beer, brandy, arrack, occupied special places, and in 
quantities to satisfy the ideas of the most thirsty 
souls. 

Our journey would lead us through many inhabited 
provinces. India is by no means a desert, and if one does 
not spare rupees, it is ease to procure, not only the neces¬ 
saries, but also the superfluities of life. Perhaps if we were 
to winter in the northern regions, at the base of the Hima¬ 
layas, we might be compelled to fall back on our own 
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resources, but in any case it was not difficult to provide 
for all the exigencies of a comfortable existence. The 
practical mind of our friend Banks had foreseen every, 
thing, and we trusted to him to revictual us en route. 

The following is the itinerary of the Journey which was 
agreed on, subject to any modifications which unforeseen 
circumstances might suggest. We proposed leaving Cal¬ 
cutta, to follow the valley of the Ganges up to Allahabad, 
to cross the kingdorh of Oude, so as to reach the first 
slopes of Thibet, to remain there for some months, some¬ 
times in one place, sometimes in another, so as to give 
Captain Hood plenty of opportunity for hunting, and then 
to redescend to Bombay. We had thus 900 leagues, or 
2700 miles^ before us. But our house and servants 
travelled with us. Under these conditions, who would 

refuse even to make the tour of the world again and 
again? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIRST STAGES. 

Before dawn, on the morning of our start, I left the 
Spencer Hotel one of the best in Calcutta, which I had 
made my residence ever since my arrival. 

The great city was by this time quite familiar to me. 
Morning promenades before the heat became unbearable; 
evening drives on the Strand, as far as the Esplanade 
or Fort William, where the splendid equipages of the 
English whirl scornfully past the not less splendid car¬ 
riages of the great fat native baboos ; expeditions through 
the curious streets of shops, which are very appropriately 
called bazaars; visits to the burial-grounds on the banks 
of the Ganges ; to the Botanic Gardens, the work of the 
great naturalist Hooker ; and to “ Madam Kili ” the hor- 
rible four-armed woman, who, as the fierce goddess of 
death, is enshrined in a small temple where modern civi¬ 
lization and native^ barbarism are exhibited side by side. 
All this I had done. I had gazed at the vice-regal palace 
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opposite the Spencer Hotel; admired the curious buildings 
on the Chowringhi Road, and the Town Hall, dedicated 
to the memory of the great men of our time; studied in 
detail the interesting mosque of Hougly; gone over the 
harbour crowded by the finest vessels of the English mer¬ 
chant service ; made the acquaintance of the " adjutants,” 
those sinplar birds known by a variety of names, whose 
vocation it is to act as scavengers and preserve the city in 
a perfectly salubrious condition. And all this being ac¬ 
complished, I had now nothing to do but to take my de¬ 
parture. Accordingly, on the 6th of May, a wretched vehicle 
with two horses and four wheels, called a " palkighari,” a 
machine unfit to be seen beside comfortable English-built 
carriages, came to convey me to the door of Colonel 
Munro’s bungalow. 

Our train awaited us at no great distance ; we had only 
to enter and establish ourselves. Our luggage had of 
course been put “on board.” Nothing unnecessary was 
allowed ; but Captain Hood had large ideas in the matter 
of fire-arms, and considered an arsenal of four Enfield 
rifles, four fowling-pieces, two duck-guns, and several 
other guns, pistols and revolvers, quite indispensable for 
^ch a party as ours. This armoury appeared to threaten 
fte lives of wild beasts rather than simply to supply game 
for our table, but the Nimrod of our expedition was very 
decided in his views on the subject ^ 
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Captain Hood was in the highest spirits. 

The triumph of having succeeded in persuading Colonel 
Munro to forsake his solitary retreat; the pleasure of set¬ 
ting out on such a tour, with an equipage so entirely 
novel; the prospect of unusual occupation, plenty of exer¬ 
cise, and grand Himalayan excursions ; all combined to 
excite him to the greatest degree ; and he gave vent to his 
feelings in perpetual exclamations, while he urged us to 
bestir ourselves. 

The clock struck the hour of departure. Steam was 
up, the engine ready for action. Our engine-driver stood 
at his post, his hand on the regulator. The whistle 
sounded. 

“ Off with you, Behemoth! ” shouted Captain Hood, 
waving his cap. 

And this name, so well suited to our wonderful traction- 
engine, was ever after bestowed upon it. 

Now for a word as to our attendants, who occupied the 
second house—No. 2, as we used to call it. 

The engine-driver, Storr, was an Englishman, and had 
been employed on “ The Great Southern ” line until a few 
months previously. Banks knew him to be an efficient 
and clever workman, thoroughly up to his business, and 
therefore engaged him for Colonel Munro’s service. He 
was a man of forty years of age, and proved exceediiigly 
useful to us. 
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The fireman’s name 

tribe or class of Hindoos much sought after by'’ railway 
companies, to be employed as stokers, because they endure 
with impunity the double heat of their tropical climate 
and that of the engine furnaces. They resemble, in this 
the Arabs employed as firemen in the Red Sea steamers-^ 
good fellows who are content to be merely boiled where 
Europeans would be roasted in a few minutes. 

Colonel Munro had a regimental servant named Gofimi 
oneofthetribeofGourkas. Hebelonged to that regiment’ 

If th ’ V 7 T -f had accepted the use 

^ e nfield rifles, the introduction of which into the 
service had been the reason, or at least the pretext, of the ' 
^poy revolt. Small, active, supple, and of tried fidelity 
Gofimi always wore the dark uniform of the rifle brigade’ 
which was as dear to him as his own skin 

Sergeant McNeil and Goflmi were attached heart and 
soul to Colonel Munro. 

They had fought under his command at through the 
Ind.» campaign; they had accompanied him in his 
mtless semch for Nan. Sahib; they had followed him 
mto rettrement, and would never dream of leaving 

But Captain Hood had also a faithful followet_a fraut 

wl^d r? 

have changed places with any officer's servant 
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under the sun. He perfectly adored Captain Hood, and 
was quite as keen a sportsman as his master. 

Having accompanied him on numberless tiger-hunts. 
Fox had proved his skill, and reckoned the tigers which 
had fallen to his gun at thirty-seven, only three less than 
his master could boast of. 

Our staff of attendants was completed by a negro cook, 
whose dominion lay in the forepart of the second house. 
He was of French origin, and having boiled, fried, and 
fricaseed in every possible latitude. Monsieur Parazard— 
for that was his name—had no small opinion of the im- 
^^portance of his noble profession ; he would have scorned 
to call it his trade. 

He presided over his saucepans with the air of a high 
priest, and distributed his condiments with the accuracy 
of a chemist. Monsieur Parazard was vain, it is true, but 
so clever that we readily pardoned his vanity. 

Our expedition, then, was made up of ten persons; 
namely. Sir Edward Munro, Banks, Hood, and myself, 
who were accommodated in one house; McNeil, Storr, 
Kilouth, Gohmi, Fox, and Monsieur Parazard, in the 
other. 

I must not forget the two dogs, Fan and Niger, 
whose sporting qualities were to be put to the proof by 
Hood, in many a stirring episode of the chase. 

Bengal is perhaps, if not the most curious, at least the 
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richest of the three Indian 

perly speaking, the country of the Rajahs, which lies more 
especially in the centre of the vast empire, but the province 
extends over a district the dense population of which 
may be considered essentially Hindoo. 

The route we proposed to take would lead us obliquelv 
across this district, which to the extreme north is bounded 
by the msnrmountable barriers of the Himalaya chain. 
After some discussion, it was finally proposed that, havino 

(the Hoogly betng that branch of the river Ganges which 
passes through Calcutta), we should leave to the right the , 
French town of Chandernagore, thence foUow the line of 
he railroad as far as Burdwan, and afterwards pass ttans. 
vemely through Behar, so as ,o rejoin the Ganges at 

^d Colonel Munro. -Decide without refereuce to me. 
Whatever you do will be done well.” 

‘‘Still, my dear Munro,” replied Banks, “it would be 
satisfactory to have your opinion.” 

“No, Banks,” returned the colonel; “I give myself up to 
Smoker 

Bena ' • \ ^ question, however, I will ask. After 

Be^res m what direction do you propose to travel ? ” 

Northwards, most certainly,” exclaimed Hood impetu- 
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ously. “ Right across the kingdom of Oude, up to the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas ! ” 

“ Well then, my friends,” began Colonel Munro, “ perhaps 
when we get so far, I will propose—but it will be soon 
enough to speak of that when the time comes. Till then, 
go just where you choose.” 

I could not help feeling somewhat surprised by these 
words of Sir Edward Munro. What could he have in his 
mind ? Had he only agreed to take this journey in the 
hope that chance might serve his purpose better than his 
own will and endeavour had done.? Did it seem to him 
upjossible that, supposing Nana Sahib to be still alive, he 
might yet find trace of him in the extreme north of India ? 
Was the hope of vengeance still strong within him ? 

I could not resist the conviction that our friend was 
influenced by this hidden motive, and that Sergeant 
McNeil shared his master’s thoughts. 

When we left Calcutta we were seated in the drawing¬ 
room of Steam House. The door and the windows of 
the verandah were open, and the measured beat of the 
punkah kept up an agreeable temperature. 

Storr drove the engine at a slow and steady rate of 
three miles an hour, for we travellers were just then in no 
haste, and desired to see at leisure the country we passed 
through. 

For a long time we were followed by a number of Euro- 
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peans who were astonished at our equipage, and by- 
crowds of natives whose wonder and admiration was 
mingled with fear. We gradually distanced this attendant 
mob, but met people continually who lavished upon us 
admiring exclamations of “ Wallah ! wallah ! ■” The huge 
elephant, vomiting clouds of steam, excited far more as¬ 
tonishment than the two superb cars which he drew after 
him. 

At ten o’clock breakfast was served in the dining-room; 
and, seated at a table which was far less shaken than it 
would have been in a first-class railway carriage, we 
did ample justice to the culinary skill of Monsieur 
Parazard. 

We were travelling along the left bank of the Hoogly, 
the most western of the numerous arms of the Ganges, 
which form together the labyrinthine network of the 
delta of the Sunderbunds, and is entirely an alluvial 
formation. 

“What you see there, my dear Maucler,” said Banks, 

“ is a conquest won by the sacred river Ganges from the 
not less sacred Bay of Bengal. It has been a mere affair 
of time. There is probably not an atom of that soil which 
has not been transported hither, by the mighty current, 
from the Himalayan heights. Little by little the stream 
has robbed the mountains in order to form this province, 
through which it has worked its bed-—” 
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And changes incessantly! broke in Captain Hood. 
** There never was such a whimsical capricious lunatic of 
a river as this same Ganges. People take the trouble to 
build a town on its banks, and behold, a few centuries 
later the town is in the midst of a plain, its harbours are 
dry, the river has changed its course 1 Thus Rajmahal, 
as well as Gaur, were both formerly situated on this faith¬ 
less stream, and now there they are dying of thirst 
amidst the parched rice-fields of the plains.’' 

^‘Then may not some such fate be in store for Calcutta?" 
inquired I. 

Ah, w^ho knows." 

** Come, come," said Banks ; you forget the engineers! 
It would only require skilful embankments. We could 
easily put a straight waistcoat on the Ganges, and restrain 
its vagaries." 

“ It is well for you, Banks," said I, that no natives are 
within earshot when you speak so irreverently of their 
sacred stream! They w^ould never forgive you.” 

“Well, really," returned Banks, “they look on their 
river as a son of God, if not God himself, and in their eyes 
it can do nothing amiss." 

“Not even by maintaining, as it does, epidemics of the 
plague, fever, and cholera 1" cried Captain Hood. I must 
say, however, that the atmosphere it engenders agrees splen¬ 
didly with the tigers and crocodiles which swarm in the 
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Sunderbunds. Ah, the savages ! Fox! ” he added, turn¬ 
ing to his servant, who was clearing away the breakfast- 
things. 

** Yes, captain.’’ 

Wasn’t it there you killed your thirty-seventh ? ” 

Yes, captain, two miles from Fort Canning. It was 
one evening—” 

“There, Fox! that will do,” interrupted the captain, 
as he tossed off a large glass of brandy and soda. “ I know 
all about the thirty-seventh. The history of your thirty- 
eighth would interest me more,” 

“ My thirty-eighth is not killed yet, captain.” 

“No, but you will bag him some day, Fox, as I shall 
my forty-first.” 

It is to be noted, that in the conversations of Captain 
Hood and his man, the word “ tiger ” was never mentioned. 
It was quite unnecessary. The two hunters perfectly 
understood one another. 

As we proceeded to the Hoogly, its banks, which above 
Calcuttaare rather low, gradually contracted, much reducing 
the width of the river. 

This part of the country is subject to formidable 
cyclones, which spread disaster far and wide. 

Whole districts wasted, hundreds of houses heaped one 
upon another, immense plantations devastated, thousands 
of corpses strewing the soil; such is the ruin left behind 
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when these fearful atmospheric disturbances sweep over 
the land, and of which the cyclone of 1864 was a most 
terrible example. 

It is well known that the climate of India is varied by 
three seasons : the rainy season, the cold season, and 
the hot season. The last is the shortest, but also the most 
trying. March, April, and May, are months particularly 
to be dreaded. May is, of all these, the hottest, and 
those Europeans who then venture to face the noontide 
blaze of the sun, do it at the risk of their lives. 

It is not unusual for the thermometer to rise in the 
shade to 106 degrees Fahrenheit 

“ Men are forced,'* writes M. de Valbezen,” to wheeze in 
breathing, like broken-winded horses, and during the war 
both officers and soldiers were frequently obliged to dash 
water over their heads to prevent congestion of the 
brain." 

We did not, however, suffer from the heat, as besides 
the draught produced by the motion of our Steam House, 
the punkahs kept fanning into pleasant circulation the 
humid air which blew through the woven grass blinds 
stretched across our windows, and which were constantly 
watered. 

The rainy season, which lasts from June till October, 
was not far distant, and in some respects might prove 
more disagreeable than the hot months. But, luxuriously 
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provided as we were, we had little to fear under any con¬ 
ditions of the atmosphere. About one o’clock in the 
afternoon, having enjoyed a most agreeable drive at a 
gentle pace, we arrived at Chandernagore. 

I had already visited this little corner of territory—all 
that remains to France in the whole presidency of Bengal. 
Chandernagore, the ancient rival of Calcutta during Ae 
struggles of the eighteenth century, remains under the pro¬ 
tection of the tri-coloured flag, but has no right to maintain 
a garrison of more than fifteen men. The town is now fallen 
into decay ; it is without trade, industry, or commerce; its 
bazaars are deserted ; its forts abandoned. If the Allaha-- 
bad railroad had at least passed outside its walls, Chander¬ 
nagore might have recovered some vitality; but, antici¬ 
pating the demands of the French Government, the 
English railway company took pains to distort the line, so 
as to skirt our territory, and Chandernagore has thus lost 
her only chance of retrieving her fortunes and resuming 
some measure of commercial importance. 

We did not enter the town, but halted three miles off, on 
the borders of a grove of palm-trees. 

When our camp was pitched one would -have taken it 
for a rising young village; but being movable, it proceeded 
on Its way early next morning, after a peaceful ‘ night, 

during which we all slept soundly in our comfortable 
bed-rooms. 
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During the halt. Banks had attended to the supply of 
ue. The engine did not consume much; but it was 
necessaty to have on the tender sufficient water, wood, and 
coal to keep us going for sixty hours. 

This rule about keeping up the supply was carefully 
applied by Captain Hood and his faithful Fox to the main¬ 
tenance of their own particular furnaces; that is to say, their 
stomachs, which, in truth, were always amply provided 
ivith the sort of fuel so necessary to keep up the powers 
01 the human machine. 

The next stage was to be longer. By travelling for two 
ays, stopping only during the night, we could reach Burd- 
wan, and visit that city on the 9th of May. 

At SIX o’clock in the morning Storr sounded his shrill 
whistle, and the iron giant started at a more rapid rate 

than that of the preceding day. 

For some hours we kept near the railroad, which from 
Burdwan passes on to Rajmahal, in the valley of the 
Ganges, which it then follows till beyond Benares. 

The Calcutta train passed us at great speed, and the 
shouts of the passengers showed that while they admired 
us, they mocked our slower pace. We did not return their 
defiance. More rapidly they certainly did travel than our¬ 
selves, but in comfort there was simply no comparison. 

During these two days the scenery was invariably’flat 
and therefore monotonous. Here and there waved a few 
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slender cocoanut-trees, the last of which we should leave 
behind after passing Burdwan. These trees, which belong to 
the great family of palms, are partial to the coast, and love 
to breathe salt air. Thus they are not found beyond a 
somewhat narrow belt along the sea coast, and it is vain to 
seek them in Central India. The flora of the interior is, 
however, extremely interesting and varied. 

On each side of our route, the country in this part 
resembles an immense chess-board marked out in squares 
of rice-fields, and stretching as far as we could see. Shades 
of green predominated, and the harvest promised to be 
abundant in this moist warm soil, the prodigious fertility of A 
which is well known. 

On the evening of the second day, with punctuality which 
an express might have envied, the engine gave its last 
snort and stopped at the gates of Burdwan. This city is 
the judicial headquarters of an English district; but properly 
speaking, the country belongs to a Maharajah, who pays 
taxes to Government amounting to not less than ten 
millions. 

The town consists in a great part, of low houses, standing 
in fine avenues of trees, such as cocoanuts and arequipas. 
These avenues being wide enough to admit our train, we 
proceeded to encamp in a charming spot, full of shade and 
freshness. 

It seemed as though a large addition were suddenly 
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made to the city, when our houses took up their position 
m It, and we would not have exchanged our residences for 
any in the splendid quarter where stands the magnificent 
palace of the sovereign of Burdwan. 

It may well be supposed that our elephant produced all 
the terror and admiration which he usually excited among 
Bengalees. The people ran together from all sides, the 
men bare-headed, their hair cut short ^ la Titus, and wear¬ 
ing only loose cotton drawers, while the women were en¬ 
veloped from head to foot in white. 

“I begin to be afraid,” said Captain Hood, “that the 
Maharajah will want to buy our Behemoth, and that he 

will offer such a vast sum, we shall be forced to let his 

higliness have him.’’ 

“Never!” exclaimed Banks. “I will make another 
elephant for him if he likes, of power enough to draw his 
whole capital from one end of his dominion to the other. 
But we won’t part with Behemoth at any price, will we, 
Munro.?” 

“Most certainly we will not,” answered the colonel, in 
the tone of a man who was not to be tempted by mil- 

Hons. 

And after all there was no question as to whether our 
colossal elephant was for sale or not. The Maharajah was 
not at Burdwan, and the only visit we received was from 
his “kamdar,” a sort of private secretary, who came to 
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examine our equipage. Having done so, this personage 
offered us permission, which we very readily accepted, to 
examine the gardens of the palace. 

We found them well worth a visit. They were beautifully 
laid out, filled with the finest specimens of tropical vegeta¬ 
tion, and watered by sparkling rivulets flowing from minia¬ 
ture lakes. The park we also admired greatly : its verdant 
lawns were adorned by fanciful kiosks, and in superb 
menageries we found specimens of all the animals of the 
country, wild as well as domestic. Here were goats, stags, 
deer, elephants, tigers, lions, panthers, and bears, besides 
others too numerous to mention. 

“Oh, captain !” cried Fox, “here are tigers in cages just 
like birds. Isn’t it a pity ? ” 

“Indeed, Fox, and so it is,” replied the captain. “If 
the poor fellows had their choice, they certainly would far 
rather be prowling about in the jungle, even within reach 
of oil r rifle-balk ! ” 

“That’s just what I think, captain,” sighed honest Fox. 

Next morning, the loth of May, having laid in a fresh 
stock of provisions, we quitted Burdwan. Our Steam House 
passed the line of railroad by a level crossing, and travelled 
in the direction of Ramghur, a town situated about seventy 
leagues from Calcutta. ' 

It is true that by pursuing this route we left several 
places unvisited: as, for instance, the important town of 
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Moorshedabad, which is not interesting, either in its native 
or European aspect; Monghir, a sort of Hindoo Birming¬ 
ham, perched on a high promontory overhanging the course 
of the sacred river; and Patna, the capital of the kingdom 
of Behar, through which we intended to pass obliquely. 
This city seems almost smothered in the creeping plants 
which so abound in its neighbourhood as to invade its 
walls and houses on all sides. It is the wealthy centre of 
the opium trade. But we had a greater object in view, and 
therefore followed a more southern route, about two degrees 
below the valley of the Ganges. 

During this part of the journey Behemoth was kept 
going at a gentle trot, which pace proved the excellent 
structure of our well-hung carriages; the roads being good 
also favoured our experiment. 

To the great surprise of Captain Hood, we passed through 
many jungles without seeing any wild animals. It seemed 
not unlikely that they were terrified, and fled at the approach 
of 3 - gigantic elephant, vomiting steam and smoke; but as 
it was to the northern regions, and not to Bengal provinces, 
that our hunter looked for the sport he loved so well, he 
did not as yet begin to complain. 

On the 15th of May we were near Ramghur, about fifty 
leagues from Burdwan. The rate of speed at which we 
had travelled was not more than fifteen leagues in twelve 
hours. 
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Threedays aftcmards, oa the iSth, w7 
little town of Chittra. 

No incidents marked these stages of our journey The 
heat was intense ; but what could be more agreeable than a 
siesta beneath the cool shelter of the verandahs! The burn- 
ing hours passed away in luxurious repose. 

In the evenings Storr and Kdlouth cleaned the furnace 
and oiled and thoroughly examined the engine, operations 
which were always carefully superintended by Banks him¬ 
self. While he was so employed, Captain Hood and I 
accompanied by Fox, Goumi, and the two dogs, used to 
take our guns, and explore the neighbourhood of our camp. 
We fell in with nothing more important in the way of game 
than birds and a few small animals; and although the captain 
turned up his nose at such poor sport, he was always highly 
ehghted next day, when Monsieur Parazard regaled us 
with a variety of new and savoury dishes. 

Banks, whan he could, made our halting-places near soma 
wood, and on the banks of a streamer brook, because it 
was always naeassary to replenish the tender with what 

was wanted for the next day’s journey, and he attended 

personally to every detail. 

Goumi and Fox were frequently employed as hewers of 
wood and drawers of \Yater. 

When the day’s work was done we lighted our cigars 
(excellent Manilla cherootsj, and while we smoked we 
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talked about this country as weuTs 

an s, was so thoroughly well acquainted. The captain 
IS ained cigars, and his vigorous lungs inhaled, through a 
pipe twenty feet long, the aromatic smoke of a "hookah” 
carefully filled for him by the hand of Fox. It was our 
greatest wish that Colonel Munro should accompany us on 
our little shooting excursions round the camp. We 
invariably asked him to do so. but he as invariably declined 
and remained with Sergeant McNeil, spending the time* 
of our absence in pacing up and down a distance of not 
more man a hundred yards. 

They spoke little, but so completely did they understand 
one another, that words were not needed for the interchange 
of thoughts. ^ 

Both were absorbed in tragic and indelible recollections. 

It was possible that, in approaching the theatre of the bloody 
insurrection, these recollections would become more vivid. 

^ Banks and Captain Hood shared with me the opinion 
ftat some fixed idea, which would be developed later, had 

induced Colonel Munro to join us in this expedition to the 
north of India. 

In that case we might be on the verge of great events. 
Our steam Behemoth might be drawing us across these 
huge plains and mountains to the scene of a thrillingand 
unexpected drama. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE PHALGOU RIVER. 

What is now called Behar was in former days the empire 
of Magadha. In the time of the Buddhists it was sacred 
territory, and is still covered with temples and monasteries. 
But, for many centuries, the Brahmins have occupied the 
place of the priests of Buddha. They have taken posses¬ 
sion of the ^^viharas’* or temples, and, turning them to 
their own account, live on the produce of the worship they 
teach. The faithful flock thither from all parts, and in 
these sacred places the Brahmins compete with the holy 
waters of the Ganges, the pilgrimages to Benares, the 
ceremonies of Juggernaut; in fact, one may say the 
country belongs to them. 

The soil is rich, there are immense rice-fields of emerald 
green, and vast plantations of poppies. There are numerous 
villages, buried in luxuriant verdure, and shaded by palms, 
mangoes and date-trees, over which nature has thrown, 
like a net, a tangled web of creeping plants. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE PHALGOU RIVER. loi 

Steam House passed along roads which were embowered 
in foliage, and beneath the leafy arches the air was cool 
and fresh. We followed the chart of our route, and had no 
fear of losing our way. 

The snorting and trumpeting of our elephant, mingled 
with the deafening screams of the winged tribes and the 
discordant chatterings and scoldings of apes and monkeys, 
and the golden fruit of the bananas, shone like stars 
through light clouds, as smoke and steam rolled in volumes 
among the trees. The delicate rice-birds rose in flocks 
as Behemoth passed along, their white plumage almost 
concealed as they flew through the spiral wreaths of steam. 

Here and there the thick woods opened out into 
detached groups of banyans, groves of shaddocks, and 
beds of " dahl ” (a sort of arborescent pea, which grows on 
stalks about a yard high), and glimpses were then obtained 
of landscapes in the background. 

But the heat! the moist air scarcely made its way 
through the tatties of our windows. The hot winds, 
charged with caloric as they passed over the surface of the 
great western plains, enveloped the land in their fiery 
embrace. 

One longs for the month of June, when this state of 
the atmosphere will be modified. Death threatens those 
who seek to brave the stroke of this flaming sun. 

The fields are deserted. Even the “ ryots ” themselves. 
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iniared as they are to the burning heat, cannot continue 

their agricultural labours. The shady roadway alone is 
practicable, and even there we require the shelter of our 
travelling bungalow. Kalouth the fireman must be 
made of pure carbon, or he would certainly dissolve before 
the grating of his furnace. But the brave Hindoo holds 
out nobly. It has become second nature with him, this 
existence on the platform of the locomotives which scour 
the railway lines of Central India ! 

During the daytime of May the 19th, the thermometer 
suspended on the wall of the dining-room registered 106 
degrees Fahrenheit. That evening we were unable to take 
our accustomed “ constitutionar' or ''hawakana.’' This 
word signifies literally to eat air,’^ and means that, after 
the stifling heat of the tropical day, people go out to 
inhale the cool pure air of evening. On this occasion we 
felt that, on the contrary, the air would eat us ! 

" Monsieur Maucler,'' said Sergeant McNeil to me, this 
heat reminds me of one day in March, when Sir Hugh Rose, 
with just two pieces of artillery, tried to storm the walls at 
Lucknow. It was sixteen days since we had crossed the river 
Betwa, and during all that time our horses had not once been 
unsaddled. We were fighting between enormous walls of 
granite, and we might as well have been in a burning 
fiery furnace. The “chitsis” passed up and down our 
ranks, carrying water in their leathern bottles, which they 
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poured on the mens’ heads as they stood to their guns, 
otherwise we should have dropped. Well do I remember 
how I felt! I was exhausted, my skull was ready to burst 
—I tottered. Colonel Munro saw me, and snatching the 
bottle from the hand of a chitsi, he emptied it over me—and 
it was the last water the carriers could procure. ... A man 
can’t forget that sort of thing, sir! No, no! When I 
have shed the last drop of my blood for my colonel, I shall 
still be in his debt.” 

“ Sergeant McNeil,” said I, “does it not seem to you 
that since we left Calcutta, Colonel Munro has become 
. more absent and melancholy than ever ? I think that 
every day—” 

“Yes, sir,” replied McNeil, hastily interrupting me, “but 
that is quite natural. My tolonel is approaching Luck¬ 
now—Cawnpore—where Nana Sahib murdered. . . . Ah, it 
drives me mad to speak of it! Perhaps it would have 
been better if this journey had been planned in some 
different direction—if we had avoided the provinces 
ravaged by the insurrection! The recollection of these 
awful events is not yet softened by time.” 

“Why not even now change the route?” exclaimed I. 

“ If you like, McNeil, I will speak about it to Mr. Banks 
and Captain Hood.” 

“ It’s too late now,” replied the sergeant. “Besides, I have 
reason to think that my colonel wishes to revisit, perhaps 
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for the last time, the theatre of that horrible war; that 
he will once more go to the scene of Lady Munro s 
death.** 

If you really think so, McNeil,*^ said I, ‘‘ it will be better 
to let things take their course, and not attempt to alter our 
plans. It is often felt to be a consolation to weep at the 
grave of those who are dear to us.” 

“ Yes, at their grave! ” cried McNeil. “ But who can 
call the well of Cawnpore a grave ? Could that fearful 
spot seem to anybody like a quiet grave in a Scotch 
churchyard, where, among flowers and under shady trees, 
they would stand on a spot, marked by a stone with one 
name, just one, upon it ? Ah, sir, I fear the colonel’s grief 
will be something terrible! But I tell you again, it is too 
late to change the route. If we did, who knows but he 
might refuse to follow it ? No, no; let things be, and may 
God direct us ! ** 

It was evident, from the way in which McNeil spoke, 
that he well knew what was certain to influence his 
master’s plans, and I was by no means convinced that the 
opportunity of revisiting Cawnpore had not led the colonel 
to quit Calcutta. At all events, he now seemed attracted 
as by a magnet to the scene where that fatal tragedy had 
been enacted. To that force it would be necessary to 
yield. 

I proceeded to ask the sergeant whether he himself had 
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relinquished the idea of revenge—in other word^,.whether 
he believed Nana Sahib to be dead. ” 

“ No/^ replied McNeil frankly. “ Although I have no 
ground whatever for my belief, I feel persuaded that Nana 
Sahib will not die unpunished for his many crimes. No ; 
I have heard nothing, I know nothing about him, but I am 
inwardly convinced it is so. Ah, sir! righteous vengeance 
is something to live for! Heaven grant that my presenti¬ 
ment is true, and then—some day— 

The sergeant left his sentence unfinished, but his looks 
were sufficient The servant and the master were of one 
mind. 

When I reported this conversation to Banks and the 
captain, they were both of opinion that no change of route 
ought to be made. It had never been proposed to go to 
Cawnpore; and, once across the Ganges at Benares, we 
intended to push directly northwards, traversing the 
eastern portion of the kingdoms of Oude and Rohilkund. 
McNeil might after all be wrong in supposing that Sir 
Edward Munro would wish to revisit Cawnpore; but if 
he proposed to do so, we determined to offer no opposi¬ 
tion. 

As to Nana Sahib, if there had been any truth in the 
report of his reappearance in the Bombay presidency, we 
ought by this time to have heard something more of him. 
But, on the contrary, ail the intelligence we could gain on 
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our route led to the conclusion that the authorities had been 
in error. 

If Colonel Munro really had any ulterior design in mak¬ 
ing this journey, it might have seemed more natural that 
he should have confided his intentions to Banks, who was 
his most intimate friend, rather than to Sergeant McNeil. 

But the latter was no doubt preferred, because he would 
uro-e his master to undertake what Banks would probably 
consider perilous and imprudent enterprises. 

At noon, on the 19th of May, we left the small town 
of Chittra, 280 miles from Calcutta. 

Next day, at nightfall, we arrived, after a day of fearful -i: 
heat, in the neighbourhood of Gaya. 

The halt was made on the banks of a sacred liver, the 
Phalgou, well known to pilgrims. 

Our two houses were drawn up on a pretty bank, shaded 
by fine trees, within a couple of miles of the town. This 
place, being, as I mentioned before, extremely curious and 
interesting, we intended to remain in it for thirty-six hours, 
that is to say for two nights and a day. Starting about 
four o’clock next morning, in order to avoid the mid-day 
heat. Banks, Captain Hood, and I, left Colonel Munro, and 
took our way to the town of Gaya. 

It is stated that 150,000 devotees annually visit this 
centre of Brahminical institutions; and we found every road 
to the place was swarming with men, women, old people. 
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and children, who were advancing from all directions across 
the country, having braved the thousand fatigues of a long 
pilgrimage in order to fulfil their religious duties. 

We could not have had a better guide than Banks, who 
knew the neighbourhood well, having previously been on 
a survey in Behar, where a railroad was proposed, but not 
yet constructed. 

Captain Hood, who never liked to miss the chance of a 
shot, would have carried his gun; but Banks, lest our 
Nimrod should be tempted to wander away from us 

induced him to leave It in camp. 

Just before entering the place, which is appropriately 
called the Holy City, Banks stopped us near a sacred tree, 
round which pilgrims of every age and sex were bowed in 
the attitude of adoration. 

This tree was a peepul; the girth of the trunk was 
enormous ; but although many of its branches were decayed 
and fallen, it was not more than two or three hundred 
years old. This fact was ascertained by M. Louis Rous- 
selet, two years later, during his interesting journey 
across the India of the Rajahs. 

The “ Tree of Buddha,” as it is called, is the last of a 
generation of sacred peepuls, which have for ages over¬ 
shadowed the spot, the first having been planted there five 
centuries before the Christian era; and probably the 
. fanatics kneeling before it believe this to be the original 
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tree consecrated there by Buddha. It stands upon a 
ruined terrace close to a temple built of brick, and evidently 
of great antiquity. r 

The appearance of three Europeans, in the midst of 
these swarming thousands of natives, was not regarded 
favourably. Nothing was said, but we could not reach the 
terrace, nor penetrate within the old temple: certainly it 
would have been difficult to do so under any circum- 
stances, on account of the dense masses of pilgrims by 
whom the way was blocked up. 

“1 wish we could fall in with a Brahmin,” said Banks; 

" we might then inspect the temple, and feel we were v 
doing the thing thoroughly.” 

“What!’’cried I, “would a priest be less strict than 
tils followers ? ** 

“My dear Maucler,” answered Banks, “the strictest 
rules will give way before the offer of a few rupees ! The 
Brahmins must live.” 

“I don’t see why they should,” bluntly said Captain 
Hood, who never professed toleration towards the Hin¬ 
doos, nor held in respect, as his countrymen generally do, 
their manners, customs, prejudices, and objects of veneration.’ 

In his eyes India was nothing but a vast hunting- 
ground, and he felt a far deeper interest in the wild inha¬ 
bitants of the jungles than in the native population either 
of town or country. 
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After remaining for some time at the foot of the sacred 
tree. Banks led us on towards the town of Gaya, the 
crowd of pilgrims increasing as we advanced. Very soon, 
through a vista of verdure, the picturesque edifices of 
Gaya appeared on the summit of a rock. 

It is the temple of Vishnu which attracts travellers to 
this place. The construction is modern, as it was rebuilt 
by the Queen of Holcar only a few years ago. The great 
curiosity of this temple are the marks left by Vishnu 
when he condescended to visit earth on purpose to con¬ 
tend with the demon Maya. The struggle between a god 
•^^and a fiend could not long remain doubtful. 

Maya succumbed, and a block of stone, visible within 
the enclosure of Vishnu-Pad, bears witness, by the deep 
impress of his adversary’s foot-prints, that the demon had 
to deal with a formidable foe. 

I said the block of stone was "visible I ought to have 
said “visible to Hindoo natives only.” No European is 
permitted to gaze upon these divine relics. 

Perhaps a more robust faith than is to be found in 
Western minds may be necessary in order to distinguish 
these traces on the miraculous stone. Be that as it may. 
Bank’s offer of money failed this time. No priest would 
accept what would have been the price of a sacrilege; I 
dare not venture to suppose that the sum offered was 
unequal to the extent of the Brahminical conscience. 


no 
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Anyhow, we could not get into the temple dedicated to 
that gentle good-looking young man of azure-blue colour, 
attired and crowned like a king of ancient times, and 
celebrated for his ten incarnations, who represents the 
Preserver,” as opposed to Siva, the ferocious “ Destroyer,” 
and is acknowledged by the Vaichnavas (or worshippers 
of Vishnu) to be chief among the three hundred and 
thirty million deities of this pre-eminently polytheistic 
mythology. 

But we had no reason to regret our exxursion to the 
Sacred City, nor to the Vishnu-Pad. It would be utterly 
impossible to describe the confused mass of temples and 
the endless succession of courts which we traversed. The¬ 
seus himself, with Ariadne’s thread in his hand, would have 
been lost in such a labyrinth, and after all we were refused 
admittance to the sanctuary! We finally descended the 
rocky eminence of Gaya, 

Captain Hood was furious. He seemed disposed to 

deal summarily with the Brahmin who had turned us 

away. 

Banks had to restrain him forcibly. 

“Are you mad. Hood?” said he. “Don’t you know 
that the Hindoos regard their priests, the Brahmins, not 
merely as a race of illustrious descent, but also as beings 

of altogether superior and supernatural origin ? ” 

When we reached that part of the river Phalgou which 
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bathes the rock of Gaya, the prodigious assemblage of 
pilgrims lay before us in its full extent There, in inde¬ 
scribable confusion, was a heaving, huddling, jostling 
crowd of men and women, old men and children, citizens 
and peasants, rich baboos and poor ryots, of every imagin¬ 
able degree; “ Vaichyas,” merchants and husbandmen, 
“ Kchatryas,” haughty native warriors; “ Sudras,” wretched 
artisans of different sorts ; “ Pariahs,” beneath and outside 
all caste, whose very eyes defile the objects they look upon ; 
in a word all classes and every caste in India. The vigorous, 
high-spirited Rajpoot elbowing the weak Bengalee, the 

^ _natives of the Punjaub face to face with those of Scinde. 

Some came in palanquins, others in carriages drawn by large 
humped oxen. Some lie beside their camels, whose snake¬ 
like heads are stretched out on the ground, while many 
travel on foot from all parts of India. Here tents are set 
up ; there carts and waggons are unyoked, and numerous 
huts made of branches are prepared as temporary shelter 
for the crowd. 

What a mob! ” exclaimed Captain Hood. 

“ The water of the Phalgou will not be fit to drink this 
evening,” observed Banks. 

“ Why not ? ” inquired I. 

Because its waters are sacred, and this unsavoury 
crowd will go and bathe in them, as they do in the 
Ganges.” 
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"Are we downstream?” cried Hood. 
our encampment 

“No! don’t be uneasy, captain!” answered Banks 

laughing; '' we are up the nVer.’^ 

“ That’s all right! It would never do to water Behemoth 
at an impure fountain! ” 

We passed on through thousands of natives massed to¬ 
gether in comparatively small space. The ear was struck 

by a discordant noise of chains and small bells. It was 
thus that mendicants appealed to public charity. Infinitely 
varied specimens of this vagrant brotherhood swarmed in 
all direcdons. Most of them displayed false wounds and 
deformities, but although the professed beggars only 
pretend to be sufferers, it is very different with the reli¬ 
gious fanatics. In fact it would be difficult to cariy 

enthusiasm further than they do. 

Some of the fakirs, nearly naked, were covered with 
ashes; one had his arm fixed in a painful position by 
prolonged tension, another had kept his hand closed until 
It was pierced by the nails of his o^vn fingers. 

Some had measured the whole distance of their journey 
by the length of their bodies. For hundreds of miles 
they had continued incessantly to lie down, rise up, and 

he down again, as though acting the part of a sur¬ 
veyor’s chain. 

Here some of the faithful, stupefied with " bang ” (which ') 
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is liquid opium mixed with a decoction of hemp), were 
suspended on branches of trees, by iron hooks plunged 
into their shoulders. Hanging thus, they whirled round 
and round until the flesh gave way, and they fell into the 
waters of the Phalgou. 

Others, in honour of Siva, had pierced their arms, legs, 
or tongues through and through with little darts, and 
made serpents lick the blood which flowed from the 
wounds. 

Such a spectacle could not be otherwise than repugnant 
to a European eye. I was passing on in haste, when Banks 
suddenly stopped me, saying,— 

“ The hour of prayer! ” 

At the same instant a Brahmin appeared in the midst 
of the crowd. He raised his right hand, and pointed to¬ 
wards the rising sun, hitherto concealed behind the rocks 
of Gaya. ^ 

The first ray darted by the glorious luminary was the 
signal. The all but naked crowd entered the sacred waters. 
There were simple immersions, as in the early form of bap¬ 
tism, but these soon changed into water parties of which it 
was not easy to perceive the religious character. Perhaps 
the initiated, who recited “ slocas ” or texts, which for a 
given sum the priests dictated to them, thought no more 
of the cleansing of their bodies than their souls. The truth 
being that after having taken a little water in the hollow 
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of the hand, and sprinkled it towards the 
points, they merely threw up a few drops into their faces, 
like bathers who amuse themselves on the beach as they 
enter the shallow waves. I ought to add besides, that 
they never forgot to pull out at least one hair for every 
sin they had committed. ^ 

A good many deserved to come forth bald from the 
waters of the Phalgou! 

So vehement were the watery gambols ot the faithful 
as they plunged hither and thither, that the alligators in 
terror fled to the opposite bank. There they remained in 
a row, staring with their dull sea-green eyes at the noisy 
crowd which had invaded their domain, and making the 
air resound with the snapping of their formidable jaws. 
The pilgrims paid no more attention to them than if they 
had been harmless lizards. 

It was time to leave these singular devotees, who were 
getting ready to enter Kailas, which is the paradise of 

Brahm; so we went up the river and returned to our 
encampment. 

Breakfast awaited us; and the rest of the day, which was 
excessively hot, passed without incident. 

Towards the evening Captain Hood went out shooting 
and brought in some game. 

^Meantime, as we were to start at daybreak, Storr, 
Kalouth, and Gohmi, took in supplies of wood and water 
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and made all necessary preparations. By nine in the 
evening we had retired to our bedrooms. The night was 
likely to be very calm but dark, for thick clouds obscured 
the stars, and made the atmosphere so heavy, that the 
heat continued as great as before sunset. 

I found it difficult to fall asleep in temperature so 
stifling; my window was open, but the hot air which 
entered, seemed to me very unfit for the use of human 
lungs. 

Midnight came, and I had not enjoyed an instant’s 
repose. I was firmly resolved to sleep for two or three 

hours before our departure ; but I made a mistake in sup- 
■" posing I could command the visit of slumber. The more 
I exerted my will in the efibrt, the further slumber fled 
from me, utterly refusing to obey the summons. ■ 

It might have been one o clock in the morning when I 
thought I heard a dull murmuring sound approach along 
the banks of the Phalgou. 

My first idea was, that the atmosphere being charged 
with electricity, a storm of wind was rising in the west 
which would displace the strata of air, and perhaps make 
it more suitable for respiration. 

I was mistaken; the branches of the trees above us 
remained motionless; not a leaf stirred. 

I put my head out at my window and listened. I 
plainly heard the distant murmur, but nothing was to be 
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seen. The surface of the river was calm and placid, and 
the sound proceeded neither from the air nor from the 
water. Although puzzled, I could perceive no cause for 
alarm, and returning to bed, fatigue overcame my wake¬ 
fulness, and I became drowsy. At intervals I was con¬ 
scious of the inexplicable murmuring noise, but finally fell 
fast asleep. 

In about two hours, just as the first rays of dawn broke 
through the darkness, I awoke with a start. 

Some one in the passage was calling the engineer, 

“Mr. Banks!” 

“ What is wanted ? ” 

“ Will you come here, sir ? ” 

It was Storr the fireman who spoke to Banks. 

I rose immediately, and joined them in the front 
verandah. Colonel Munro was already there, and Captain 
Hood came soon after. 

“ What’s the matter.? ” I heard Banks say. 

Just you look, sir,” replied Storr. 

It was light enough for us to see the river banks, and 
part of the road which stretched away before us; and to 
our great surprise these were encumbered by several 
hundred Hindoos, who were lying about in groups. 

“ Ah! those are some of the pilgrims we saw yesterday! ” 
said Captain Hood. 

“ But what are they doing here ? ” said I. 
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"No doubt,” replied the captain, "they are waiting for 
sunrise, that they may perform their ablutions.” 

" No such thing,” said Banks; " why should they leave 
Gaya to do that? I suspect they have come here 
because—’’ 

"Because Behemoth has produced his usual effect,” 
interrupted Captain Hood. They heard that a huge 
great elephant—a colossus—bigger than the biggest they 
ever saw, was in the neighbourhood, and of course they 
came to admire him.” 

“If they keep to admiration, it will be all very well,” 
returned the engineer, shaking his head. 

“ What do you fear, Banks ? ” asked Colonel Munro. 

“Well, I am afraid these fanatics may get in the way, 
and impede our progress.” 

“Be prudent, whatever you do! One cannot act too 
cautiously in dealing with such devotees.” 

“ Kalouth 1 ” cried Banks, calling the stoker, “ are the 
fires ready ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, light up.” 

“Yes, light up by all means, Kdlouth,” cried Captain 
Hood; “ blaze away, Kalouth; and let Behemoth puff 
smoke and steam into the ugly faces of all this rabble! ” 

It was then half-past three in the morning. 

It would take half-an-hour to get up steam. The fires 
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were instantly lighted. The wood crackled in the furnaces 
and dense smoke issued from the gigantic trunk of the 
elephant, which was uplifted high among the boughs of the 
great trees. 

Several parties of natives approached; then a general 
movement took place in the crowd. The people pressed 
closer round us. Those in the foremost rank threw up 
their arms in the air, stretched them towards the elephant 
bowed down, knelt, cast themselves prostrate on the 
ground, and distinctly manifested the most profound 
adoration. 

There we stood beneath the verandah, very anxious to 
know what this display of fanaticism would lead to. 
McNeil joined us, and looked on in silence. Banks took 
his place with Storr in the howdah, from which he could 
direct every movement of Behemoth. 

By four o clock steam was up. The noise made by the 
engine was, of course, taken by the Hindoos for the angry 
trumpeting of an elephant belonging to a supernatural 
race. Storr allowed the steam to escape by the valves, 
and it appeared to issue from the sides, and through the 
skin of the gigantic quadruped. 

“We are at high pressure.” 

“Go ahead. Banks,” returned the colonel; “but be 
careful; don’t let us crush anybody.” 

It was almost day. The road along the river bank was 
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occupied by this great crowd of devotees, who seemed to 

have no idea of making way for us, so that to go forward 
and crush no one was an3dhing but easy. The steam- 
whistle gave forth two or three short piercing shrieks, to 
which the pilgrims replied by frantic howls. 

“Clear the way there!” shouted the engineer, telling 
the stoker at the same time to open the regulator. The 
steam bellowed as it rushed into the cylinders ; the wheels 
made half a revolution, and a huge jet of white smoke 
Issued from the trunk. 

For an instant the crowd swerved aside. The regulator 
j3^as then half open; the trumpeting and snorting of 
Behemoth increased in vehemence, and our train began to 
advance bet%veen the serried ranks of the natives, who 
seemed loth to give place to it 

“ Look out, Banks ! ’’ I suddenly exclaimed. 

I was leaning over the verandah rails, and I beheld a 
dozen of these fanatics cast themselves on the road, with 
the evident wish to be crushed beneath the wheels of the 
monstrous machine. 

“ Stand back there! Attention! ” shouted Colonel 
Munro, signing to them to rise. 

“ Oh, the idiots !” cried Captain Hood ; “ they take us for 
the car of Juggernaut I They want to get pounded 
beneath the feet of the sacred elephant I ” 

At a sign from Banks, the fireman shut off steam. The 
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pilgriins, lying across the road, seemed desirous not to 
move. The fanatic crowd around them uttered loud cries, 
and appeared by their gestures to encourage them to 
persevere. 

The engine was at a standstill. Banks was excessively 
embarrassed. 

All at once an idea struck him. 

“Now we shall see !" he cried ; and turning the tap of 
the clearance pipes under the boiler, strong jets of steam 
issued forth, and spread along the surface of the ground ; 
while the air was filled by the shrill, harsh screams of the 
whistle. 

" Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted Captain Hood. “Give it 
them, Banks ! give it them well! ” 

The method proved successful. As the streams of 
vapour reached the fanatics, they sprang up with loud 
cries of pain. They were prepared and anxious to be run 
over, but not to be scalded. 

The crowd drew back. The way was clear. Steam was 
put on in good earnest, and the wheels revolved steadily. 

“Forward!” exclaimed Captain Hood, clapping his 
hands and laughing heartily. 

And at a rapid rate Behemoth took his way along the 
road, vanishing in a cloud of vapour, like some mysterious 
visitant, from before the eyes of the wondering crowd. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

A FEW HOURS AT BENARES. 

The high road now lay open before our Steam House, a 
road which vid Sasseram, would lead us along the right 
of file Ganges, up to Benares. I 

A mile beyond the encampment our engine sickened 
its speed, and we proceeded at the more moderate/pace of 
about seven miles and a half an hour. It was Ranks’ in¬ 
tention to camp that evening seventy-five miles from 
Gaya, and to pass the night quietly in the neifjhbourhood 
of the little town of Sasseram. , 

In general Indian roads avoid watercourses as much 
as possible, for they necessitate bridges, which are very 
expensive affairs to erect on that alluvial soil. In many 
places where it was found impossible to present a river or 
stream from barring the path, there is no means of transit 
except an ancient and clumsy ferry-boat, pf no use for the 
conveyance of our train. Fortunately, ftowever, we were 
independent I 
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We had that very day to cross m importllJTriJ^^J^ 
Sone. This stream is fed above Rhotas by its affluents 
the Coput and the Coyle, and flows into the Ganges just 
between Arrah and Dinapore. 

Nothing could be easier than our passage. The elephant 
took to the water quite naturally. It descended the 
gentle slope of the bank straight into the river, rested on 
the surface, and with its huge feet beating the water like 

a paddle-wheel, it quietly drew our floating train to the 
opposite bank. 

Captain Hood could not contain his delight. 

“A travelling house!” he would exclaim, “a house 
which is both a carriage and a steamboat. Now we only 

need wings to enable us to fly through the air, and thus to 
cleave spate/’ 

“ That will be done some day or other, Hood,” rejoined 
the engineer, quite seriously. 

“I believe it. Banks,” answered the captain, no less 
seriously.^ «It will be done ! But what can’t be done, is 
that our life should be given back to us a couple of hun¬ 
dred years hence to enable us to see all these maiwels ! 
Life is not all sunshine, but yet I would willingly consent 
to live ten centuries out of pure curiosity 1 ” 

That evening,-twelve hours after leaving Gaya, we 
passed under the magnificent tubular railway bridge 
eighty feet above the bed pf the Sone. and encamped in 
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the environs of Sasseram. We merely wished to spend a 
night in this spot, to replenish our stock of wood and 
water, and start again at dawn of day. 

This programme we carried out, and next morning, before 
the burning mid-day heat began, we were far on our 
way. 

The landscape was still much the same ; that is, very rich 
and very cultivated. Such it appeared on approaching the 
marvellous valley of the Ganges. I will not stop to 
describe the numberless villages we passed lying in the 
midst of extensive rice-fields, nestling amid groves of 
palms, interspersed with mangoes and other trees of mag¬ 
nificent growth and foliage. 

We never paused on our way; for even if the road 
was blocked by a cart, drawn by slow-paced zebus, two 
or three shrieks from our whistle caused them to draw 
on one side, and we dashed past to the great amazement' 
of the ryots. 

I was delighted and charmed at the sight of a great 
number of fields of roses. We were indeed not far distant 
from Ghazipore, the great centre of production of the 
water, or rather essence, made from these flowers. 

I asked Banks if he could give me any information 
about this most valued product, which in the matter of 
perfumery seems to be the height of perfection. 

Here is a calculation,” was Bank’s reply, which will 
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show you at once what a costly manufacture it is. Forty 
pounds of roses are first of all subjected to a sort of slow 
distillation over a gentle fire, and the whole yields about 
thirty pounds of rose-water. This is thrown on to 
another heap of forty pounds of flowers, which in its 
turn is distilled until the mixture is reduced to twenty 
pounds. This is then exposed to the cool night air for 
twelve hours, and the next day is found congealed on the 
surface—how much do you thinkone ounce of sweet- 

scented oil! So then, out of eighty pounds of roses_ 

a quantity which they say contains not less than two 
hundred thousand flowers—is finally obtained but one 
ounce of liquid. Is it not a regular massacre ? Therefore 
it is not astonishing that, even in the country where it is 
made, the attar of roses should cost forty rupees, or four 
pounds the ounce.” 




“Well!” ejaculated Captain Hood, *‘if it required 
eighty pound of grapes to make one ounce of brandy, grog 
would soon become a costly beverage ! ” 

We now crossed the Karamanca, one of the affluents 
of the Ganges. The Hindoos have made of this poor in¬ 
nocent river a sort of Styx, and believe it very unlucky 
and unsafe for navigation. Its banks are no less accursed 
than those of the Dead Sea. Bodies which are entrusted 


to it are carried straight to the Brahminical hell I will not 
discuss these beliefs; but as to admitting that the water 
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of this diabolical river is disagreeable to the taste or 
unwholesome, I protest against itj and assert that it is 
excellent 

That evening, having tra\^ersed a tolerably level country 
between immense fields of poppies and tracts of rice 
marked out like a chess-board, we camped on the right 
bank of the Ganges, before the ancient Jerusalem of the 
Hindoos—the sacred city of Benares. 

“ Twenty-four hours’ halt here,” said Banks. 

At what distance from Calcutta are we now ? ” I asked 
the engineer.” 

About three hundred and fifty miles,” he replied; "and 
'you acknowledge, my friend, do you not, that we have 
felt nothing of the length of the way or the fatigue of the 
journey.” 

The Ganges! Is not that a name which calls up the 
most poetic legends, and does it not seem as if all India was 
summed up in that word ? Is there in the world a valley 
to be compared to this, extending over a space of fifteen 
hundred miles, and containing not less than a hundred 
million inhabitants ? Is there a spot on the globe where 
more wonders have been heaped up since the appearance 
of the Asiatic races ? What would^ not Victor Hugo have 
said of the Ganges, when he has so proudly sung the 
Danube? Yes, a river is worth something which can 
say of itself that it has—* 
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“ Comme une mer sa houle, 

Quand sur le globe on ddroule 
Comme tin serpent, et quand on roule 
De Toccident a I’orient! ” 

But the Ganges has billows and cyclones, more terrible 
than the storms of the European river ! The Ganges 
winds like a serpent through the most poetic countries in 
the world! And the Ganges flows from west to east! 
But it is in no ordinary range of hills that it takes its 
source! It flows from the highest chain in the globe, from 
the mountains of Thibet, and dashes down, absorbing all 
its tributaries on the way. It is among the Himalayas 
themselves that it springs into being. 

When we looked out the next morning, the 23rd of May, 
the rising sun was shining on the sheet of water spread out 
before our eyes. Several alligators of great size lay on the 
white sand, as if drinking in the early sunlight. Motionless, 
they were turned towards the radiant orb, as if they had 
been the most faithful votaries of Brahma. But the sight 
of several corpses floating by aroused them from their 
adoration. 

It is said that these bodies float on the back 
when they are men, and on the chest when they are 
women, but from personal observation I can state that 
there is no truth in this statement. In a moment the 
monsters had darted on the prey, daily furnished to them 
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on the waters of these rivers, and with it plunged into the 
depths. 

The Calcutta railway, before branching off at Allahabad 
to run towards Delhi, keeps close to the right bank of the 
Ganges, although it does not follow the river in all Its 
numerous windings. At the Mogul-Serai station, from 
which we were but a few miles distant, a small branch line 
turns off, which passes Benares by crossing the river, and, 
passing through the valley of the Goumtie, reaches Jaun- 
pore at a distance of about thirty-five miles. 

Benares lies on the left bank. But it was at Allahabad, 
,^_and not here, that we were to cross the Ganges. Our Behe¬ 
moth stood therefore in the encampment we had chosen 
on the evening of the 22nd of May. Several boats were 
moored to the bank, ready to take us across to the sacred 
town, which I was very desirous of exploring carefully. 

These cities had been so often visited by Colonel 
Munro that there was really nothing new to him to learn 
or see in this one. He had, however, at first thought of 
accompanying us that day; but on reflection, decided to 
make an excursion along the banks of the river instead, 

- with Sergeant McNeil as his companion; so the two quitted 
Steam House before we ourselves had started. Captain 
Hood had at one time been quartered at Benares, and he 
was anxious to go and see a few of his old friends there. 
Banks and I, therefore—the engineer having expressed a 
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wish to be my guide—were the only members of our party 
whom a feeling of curiosity attracted to the city. 

When I say that Captain Hood had once been quartered 
at Benares, it must be understood that the English troops 
are not usually quartered in Hindoo towns. Their 
barracks are situated in cantonments, which in reality 
become regular English towns. Such is the case at Alla¬ 
habad, Benares, and several other places in the country; 
where not only soldiers, but ofhcials, merchants, and 
gentlemen, live by preference. Each of these great cities 
has, therefore, a double, one possessing all the comforts of 
modem Europe, the other having preserved the customs of 
the country, and the Hindoo usages, in all their local 
colour. 

The English town annexed to Benares is called Secrole, 
and its bungalows, avenues, and Christian churches, are not 
particularly interesting to visit. Here, too, are found the 
principal hotels frequented by tourists. Secrole is one of 
those ready-made cities which the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom can send out in boxes ready to be set up 
on the premises; it therefore presents nothing curious. 
Banks and I embarked in a boat and crossed the Ganges 
obliquely, so as to get a beautiful view of the magnificent 
amphitheatre in which Benares lies. 

“Benares,” said Banks, “is the most holy city of India. 
It is the Hindoo Mecca, and whoever has lived in it, if 
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only for four-and-twenty hours, is assured of eternal 
happiness. One can imagine, then, what an enormous 
crowd of pilgrims such a, belief would attract thither, and 
what a great population must reside in a city for which 
Brahma has reserved blessings of such importance.” 

Benares is supposed to have existed for more than thirty 
centuries, and must therefore have been founded about the 
time when Troy disappeared. It always exercised a great 
influence—not political, but spiritual—over Hindoostan, and 
was the authorized centre of the Buddhist religion until 
the ninth century. A religious revolution then occurred. 
Brahminism destroyed the ancient worship. Benares 
became the Brahmin capital, the centre of attraction to 
the faithful, and it is said that 300,000 pilgrims visit it 
annually. 

The Holy City still has its Rajah. Though he is a stipen¬ 
diary of the British, and his salary is some%vhat poor, he is 
still a prince, and inhabits a magnificent residence at 
Ramnagur, on the Ganges. He is a veritable descendant 
of the kings of Kaci, the ancient name of Benares, but has 
no real influence ; though he would console himself for that 
if his pension had not been reduced to a lac of rupees, 
which is 100,000 rupees, or 10,000/.; only enough for the 
pocket-money of a Nabob in the old times. 

Benares, like all towns in the valley of the Ganges, took 
part in the great insurrection of 1857. Its garrison was 
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at this time composed of the 37th regiment of native 
infantry, a corps of irregular cavalry, and half a Sikh 
regiment. The English troops consisted merely of a half 
battery of artillery. This handful of men could not at¬ 
tempt to disarm the native soldiers. The authorities there¬ 
fore waited with impatience for the arrival of Colonel Neil, 
who set out for Allahabad with the loth regiment. Colonel 
Neil entered Benares with only 250 men, and gave orders 
for a parade on the drill-ground. 

When all were assembled, the sepoys were told to give 
up their arms. They refused. A fight then ensued be¬ 
tween them and Colonel Neil’s infantry. The irregular 
cavalry almost immediately joined the mutineers, as did 
the Sikhs, who believed themselves betrayed. 

The half battery, however, opened fire on them, and not¬ 
withstanding that they fought with valour and desperation, 
all were put to the rout. 

This fight took place outside the town. Inside there 
was an attempt at insurrection on the part of the Mus¬ 
sulmans, who hoisted the green flag, but this was soon 
quelled. From that time, and throughout the rest of the 
revolt, Benares was troubled no more, even at the time 
when the insurrection appeared triumphant in the pro- 
viBces of the west. 

These details Banks gave me as our boat glided slowly 
over the water of the Ganges. 
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“ My dear fellow,” he remarked, " you are now going to 
pay your first visit to Benares. But although this city is 
so ancient, you must not expect to find in it any monu¬ 
ment more than three hundred years old. Don’t be 
astonished at this. It is the consequence of those religious 
contests in which fire and sword has played such a 
lamentable part. But all the same, Benares is a very 
remarkable and curious town, and you will not regret an 
excursion to it” 

We now stopped our boat at a suitable distance to allow 
us to gaze across a bay as blue as that of Naples, at the 
picturesque amphitheatre of terraced houses and palaces 
descending to the water’s edge, some of them projecting 
over the river, so that the waves constantly washed their 
base and appeared likely some day to undermine them. 
.A pagoda of Chinese architecture, consecrated to Buddha— 
a perfect forest of towers, spires, and minarets—beautified 
the city, studded as it is with mosques and temples, the 
latter surmounted by the Lingam, one of the symbols of 
Siva, whilst the lofty Mohammedan mosque built by 
Aurungzebe, crowned the marvellous panorama. 

Instead of disembarking at one of the “ ghats,’ or flights 
of stone steps leading from the banks of the river up to the 
terraces. Banks directed the boatman to take us first past 
the quay. 

Here I found the scene at Gaya reproduced, though with 
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a different landscape. Instead of the green forests of the 
Phalgou, we had this holy city for a background. But the 
life part of the picture was much the same. 

Thousands of pilgrims covered the banks, the terraces, 
the stairs, and devoutly plunged into the stream, in rows of 
three or four deep. It must not be imagined that this bath 
was free. Sentries in red turbans, with sabres at their sides, 
stood on the lower steps of the ghats, and exacted tribute, 
in company with industrious brahmins, who sold chaplets, 
amulets, charms, and other religious articles. 

But besides the pilgrims who bathed on their own 
account, there were also traders whose only business was 
to draw this most sacred water, and transport it to the 
distant parts of the peninsula. As a security, each phial 
is marked with the seal of the Brahmins. But in spite of 
this, fraud is carried on to a great extent, as the 
exportation of this miraculous liquid is so consider¬ 
able. 

“ Perhaps,” as Banks said to me, “ all the water of the 
Ganges would not be sufficient to supply the wants of the 
faithful.” 

I asked if these bathers did not often meet with 
accidents, for no one seemed to try to prevent such a 
thing. There were no swimmers to prevent imprudent 
people from venturing too far into the rapid current. 

“Accidents are indeed frequent, answered Banks, bu*. 
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if the body of the devotee is lost, his soul is saved ; there¬ 
fore they do not concern themselves much about it. 

“ And crocodiles ? ” I added. 

"Crocodiles,” replied Banks, “usually keep their 
distance. All this noise terrifies them. These monsters 
are not to be feared so much as villains who dive under 
the water, seize women and children, and tear off their 
jewels. There is even a story about one of these wretches, 
who, by means of an artificial head, played the part of a 
crocodile for a long ‘‘ime, and made quite a little fortune 
by this profitable though dangerous trade. Finally, this 
impertinent intruder was devoured one day by a real 
alligator, and nothing was found of him but his head of 
tanned skin, floating on the surface of the water. 

“There are also desperate fanatics who voluntarily seek 

death in the depths of the Ganges; and this they do with 
a curious species of refinement. Round their body they 
tie a chaplet of open but empty urns; gradually the 
water fills these vessels, and the devotee gently sinks down, 
amid the applause of the crowd.” 

Our boat at last landed us at the Manmenka Ghit. 
Here were arranged in layers the funeral piles on which the 
corpses of all those who in their lifetime had had any care 
for their future existence, were burnt. In this sacred spot, 
cremation is eagerly sought for by the faithful, and these 
funeral piles burn night and day. Rich baboos of distant 
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territories cause themselves to be carried to Benares as 
soon as they are attacked by an illness which they feel will 
prove fatal Benares is unquestionably the best starting- 
point for a journey to the other world. If the deceased 
has only to reproach himself with venial faults, his soul is 
wafted on tlie smoke of the Manmenka straight to the 
regions of eternal bliss. If, on the contrary, he has been 
a great sinner, his soul must go and inhabit the body of a 
Brahmin yet to be born, for the purpose of being 
regenerated. It is to be hoped that his second life will be 
exemplary, or he will be exposed to a third trial before 
he is finally admitted to share the delights of Brahma’s 
heaven. 

The rest of the day we devoted to exploring the town, its 
principal monuments, and its bazaars, lined with dark shops . 
after the Arab fashion. Here they sold principally fine 
muslin of beautiful texture, and “kinkob,’" a rich silk 
material, brocaded with gold, which is one of the principal 
products of the Benares industry. The streets were clean, 
but so narrow as almost to prevent the sun’s rays from 
penetrating to the pavement. But although it was shady, 
the heat was stifling. I pitied the bearers of our palanquin, 
who yet seemed to make no complaint themselves. 

However, it being an opportunity for the poor wretches 
to earn a few rupees was sufficient to give them strength 
and spirit. But a certain Hindoo, or rather Bengalee, with 
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a keen eye and cunning expression, had no such reason 
for following us, as he did, the whole day, and without 
much attempt at concealment As we landed at the 
Manmenka Ghit, I had been speaking to Banks, and 
uttered aloud the name of Colonel Munro. The Bengalee, 
who was watching our boat put in, gave an evident start 
I did not at the time pay much attention to this, but 
recalled the circumstance when I perceived the spy 
incessantly dogging our steps. He only left us to appear 
again, either before or behind, a few minutes later. 
Whether friend or foe I could not tell, but that he was 

man to whom the name of Colonel Munro was not 
indifferent was perfectly evident. 

Our palanquin soon stopped at the foot of a staircase of 
a hundred steps, leading from the quay to the mosque of 
Aurungzebe. 

Formerly the devotees only ascended these Santa Scala 
on their knees, after the manner of the faithful at Rome; 
but that was when a magnificent Hindoo temple dedicated 
to Vishnu was on the site now occupied by the mosque of 
the conqueror. 

I should much have liked to survey Benares from 
the top of one of the minarets of this mosque, the 
construction of which is regarded as a perfect triumph 
of architecture. Although 132 feet in height, they have 
scarcely the diameter of a manufactory chimney, and yet 
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the cylindrical shaft contains a winding stair. No one is 
allowed to ascend, and there is a reason for this prohibition: 
the two minarets are already sensibly out of the perpen¬ 
dicular, and unless endowed with the vitality of the Tower 
of Pisa, they will end by coming down some day. 

On leaving the mosque of Aurungzebe, I found the 
Bengalee waiting for us at the door. This time I looked 
fixedly at him, and he lowered his eyes. Before drawing 
Banks attention to this incident, I wished to ascertain 
if this individual would persist in his suspicious behaviour, 
and for the present I said nothing. 

You may count pagodas and mosques by hundreds in 
this marvellous town of Benares. Also splendid palaces— 
the most beautiful of which is unquestionably that of the 
King of Nagpore. Few rajahs indeed neglect to secure 
a house in the Holy City, and always come to it at the' 
time of the great religious festivals of Mela. 

I could not attempt to visit all these buildings during 
the little time we had at our disposal, I contented myself, 
therefore, with making a visit to the temple of Bicheshwar, 
in which is set up the Lingam of Siva. This—a shape¬ 
less stone, looked upon as part of the body of this the 
most savage god of the Hindoo mythology—covers a well 
the stagnant waters of which possess, they say, miraculous 
virtues. I saw also the Mankarnika, or sacred fountain, 
where devotees bathe, to the great profit of the Brahmins ; 
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then the Manmiindirj an observatory built two hundred 
years ago by the Emperor iVkbar. 

I had heard of a palace of monkeys, which all tourists 
never failed to visit. A Parisian naturally imagined himself 
about to behold something like the celebrated monkey- 
house in the Jardin des Plantes. But there was nothing 
of the sort. I found that this palace was a temple, called 
the Dourga-Khound, situated a little beyond the outskirts, 
The monke}"S were by no means shut up in cages. They 
roamed freely through the courts, leaping from wall to 
wall, climbing to the tops of enormous mango-trees, noisily 
disputing over the parched corn brought by their visitors, 
..and to wEich they are very partial. 

There, as everywhere else, the Brahmins, who keep the 
Dourga-Khound, levy a small contribution, which evidently 
makes this profession one of the most lucrative in India. 

It is needless to say that w^e were rather done up by the 
heat, as towards evening we began to think of returning to 
Steam House. We had breakfasted and dined at Secroie, 
in one of the best hotels of that English town, and yet 
I must say that the cuisine made us regret that of 
Monsieur Parazard. 

As we w^ere stepping into our boat to return to the 
right bank of the Ganges, I again caught sight of the 
Bengalee a short distance from us. A skiff containing a 
Hindoo was waiting for him, into which he got. Did he 
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mean to cross the river, and so follow us to our encamp¬ 
ment? This looked suspicious. 

“ Banks/' said I in a low tone, pointing to the Bengalee, 

that fellow is a spy, who has followed us every step of 
the way, . . 

I have seen him,” returned Banks ; “ and I also noticed 
that it was the coloneFs name, uttered by you, which first 
put him on the aiert."^’ 

“ IsnT there any . . , ? ” I said. 

*^ No; leave him alone,” said Banks, “Better not to let 
him know that he is suspected. . . , Besides, he has gone 
now.^* 

In fact, the Bengalee’s canoe had already disappeared 
amongst the numerous vessels of all shapes and sizes, 
covering the dark waters of the Ganges. 

Banks turned to our boatman. 

“Do you know that man?” he asked,, in a tone of 
affected indifference. 

“No ; this is the first time I have seen him,” replied the 
native. 

Night fell. Hundreds of boats, dressed with flags 
illuminated with many-coloured lanterns, and filled with 
singers and instrumentalists, glided here and there over 
the surface of the water. From the left bank rose beautiful 
and varied fireworks, reminding me that we were not far 
from the Celestial Empire, where they are held in such 
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avour. It would be dilKcuIt to give a description of this 
rea ly matchless spectacle. Of course we could not tell 
for what reason, or in whose honour, this night-festival was 
held, but all classes of the Hindoos took part in it Just 
as it ended, our boat touched the opposite bank. 

It was like a dream. These beautiful and ephemeral 
fires illuminated space for a moment, and then died away 
m the blackness of night. But, as I said before, India 
worships three hundred millions of gods, demi-gods, saints 
and demi-saints, of eveiy kind and description, so that 
^ the year has not enough hours, minutes, or seconds, to 
even one to each of their divinities. 

On reaching our encampment, we found Colonel Munro 
^ and Sergeant McNeil already there. Banks asked the 
sergeant if anything had happened during our absence. 
“Nothing,” was the reply. 

“You haven’t seen any suspicious-looking person 

prowling about ? ** 

^ “No, Mr. Banks. Have you any reason for suspect- 

lug . . . ? ” 


“We have been dogged during our excursion in 
Benares,” answered the engineer, “and I did not like the 
look of the fellow who followed us! ” 


“The spy was . . .?” 

“A Bengalee, who was put on the alert by the mention 

OX Colonel Munro^s name.” 
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What could the man want with us ? ” 

“ I don’t know, McNeil. We must keep a look- 

“We will!» returned the sergeant emphatically. 


4 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AL L AH AB AD. 

The distance between Benares and Allahabad is about 
^ eighty miles, and the road lies on the right bank of the 
^^j^kiianges between the railway and the river. Storr had 
loaded the tender with a good supply of coal, so that the 
elephant would have no lack of nourishment for several 
days. Well cleaned-I had almost said well curiy-combed 
—as bright as if he had just come out of the workshop, he 
impatiently waited the moment for starting. He didn’t 
exactly paw the ground, but the quivering of the wheels 

betrayed the tension of the steam which filled bis lungs of 
steel. 

Our train started early in the morning of the 24th, at 
a rate of three to four miles an hour. 

The night passed quietly, and we saw nothing of the 

Bengalee. 

I may as well mention here, once for all, that each day’s 
programme, of getting up, going to bed, breakfasts, lun- 
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cheons, dinners, and siestas, was carried out with militarv 
exactitude. Our life in the Steam House went on as 
regularly as in the bungalow at Calcutta. ' The landscape 
was constantly changing under our eyes, without any pi 
ceptible movement of our house. We soon grew accus¬ 
tomed to our life, as do passengers on board an ocean 
steamer, though we had nothing monotonous, for, unlike 
the sea, our horizon was ever changing. 

Towards eleven o’clock we caught sight, on the plain of a 
Jious mausoleum,erected in honour of two holy personages 
Islam, Cassira-Sohman,” father and son. Half-an- 
our after this we passed the important fortress of Chunar 
an impregnable rock crowned by picturesque ramparts 
and nsing perpendicularly 150 feet above the river 
Of ialtedtopayaisplacearisitas i, is one of 

the most .mportan, fortresses i„ the valley of d.e Ganges 
It .s a vety economical place with regard to enpendiL 
pow er an bullets, for when an assaulting column 
»deav„n,s to scale dte walls, it is immediately Ihed by 
an arfanche of rocks and stones kept for the purpose. 

At rts foot hes the town which bears its name, the houses 
coquettrthly peeping out from among the verdure. 

In Benares, as we have seen, there exist mar. 

^^d places, which are consldertd hy the llTr:; 

roost .sscrcci m the wAriri t-t ^ 

in me world. If one began to count the 

number scattered over thf> 

r the peninsula would amount to 
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hundreds. Chunar possesses one of these miraculous 
spots. Here you are shown a marble slab, to which some 
god or other comes regularly to take his daily siesta. It 
is true that he is invisible, so we did not stop to see him 

That evening Behemoth halted near Mirzapore to pass 
the night. This town has no lack of temples, and has also 
manufactories and a wharf, from which vessels are laden 
with the cotton grown in that territory. It will some day 
become a rich commercial city. 

About two o’clock next day we forded the little river 
Tonsa, at that time only containing a foot of water. Then, 
Jve hours after, we passed the point where the great 
branch line from Bombay to Calcutta joins the main rail¬ 
way, near the place where the Jumna falls into the Ganges. 
We admired the magnificent iron viaduct, its sixteen piers, 
sixty feet in height, washed by the waters of this superb 
confluent, "l^e had to cross this river by means of a 
bridge of boats, over half-a-mile in length, which we 
accomplished without much difficulty, and by the evening 
were encamped at the end of one of the suburbs of 
Allahabad. 

The 26th we devoted to visiting this important town, 
which is a junction of all the principal railways in Hindoo- 
stan. Its situation is admirable, in the midst of a rich 
territory, between the two arms of the Jumna and Ganges. 

Nature certainly has done everything in her power to fit 
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Allahabad to be the capital of British 
Government, and residence of the Viceroy; and it is not 
impossible that it will one day become so, if the cyclones 
play enough mischief with Calcutta, the actual metropolis. 
Some clever heads must already have foreseen this con¬ 
tingency, for in this great body called India Allahabad 
IS placed xvhere the heart should be, just as Paris is the 
heart of France. London is not in the centre of the 
United Kingdom, it is true; but then London has not the 
^me pre-eminence over other great English cities such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, that Paris has over 
all the other towns in France. 

" And starting^ from here,” said I to Banks, "shall we" 
proceed in a straight and northerly direction > ” 

All a straight; 

Allahabad being the western limit of this, the first part of 
our expedition. 

“After all,” cried Captain Hood, "these great towns 
are very well in their way, but give me an open plain or 
a tangled jungle! If we always keep near railways like 
this, we shall end by running on them ourselves, and our 
Behemoth will be turned into a common engine. What a 
come-down! ” 

“ Cheer up; don’t be uneasy. Hood, “returned the enrf. 

neer; “that won’t happen. We shall soon venture into 

your favourite parts.*' 
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^^Theri, Banks, do we make straight for the Indo-Climese 
frontier, without going through Lucknow ? 

" My advice is that we should avoid that town, and 
more especiaily Cawnpore, a place so full of terrible re¬ 
collections for Coionei Munro.” 

^You are right/* I replied; cank keep too far 

away from It! 

" I say. Banks/’ asked Captain Hood, “ didn’t yon 
hear anything about Nana Sahib during your visit to 
Benares ? ” 

“Nothing/* answered the engineer. “It is very prob- 
^^„able that the Governor of Bombay may have been mis¬ 
led, and that the Nana never reappeared in the presidency 
of Bombay.” 

“ That is very likely,” answered the captain, “ otherwise 
the old rebel would already have made himself talked 
of!” 

“ However that may be, “said Banks, “I am anxious 
to leave the Ganges valley; it has been the scene of so 
many disasters during the sepoy mutiny, from Allahabad 
up to Cawnpore. But we must be especially careful that 
neither the latter town nor the name of Nana Sahib 
should be mentioned before the colonel Do not let us 
awake painful recollections.” 

On the next day Banks again wished to accompany me 
during the few hours I was able to spend in Allahabad. 
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One might easily have spent, three days in exploring the 
_ree towns of which it is composed, but it is less curious 
than Benares, although numbered among the holy cities. ' 
_ here is really nothing to say about the Hindoo part 
of the town. It is simply a mass of low houses, separated 
y narrow streets, shaded by magnificent tamarind-trees 
O the English'town and cantonments, there is noi 
much to be said either. The fine well-planted avenues 
wea y abitations, and wide squares, all look as if the 
town was destined to become a great capital. - 

^ahabad is situated in a vast plain, bounded on the 
Mrth and soud. by the double cou«e of the Ju„,na and 

ftelil ' • “"t because 

the Hindoo pnnces have at ail time, come here to perfonn 

«^ o^c i^. „ ,«od„, apassa^fro: 

tte Life of Hionen Thsang," says, .'I, is more men. 

^nous topveeaway one piece of money in d.is place, 

than a hundred thousand elsewhere ’’ ^ 

weu worth a visit. It is constmoted to die west ofthegreat 
sgiving p aim from which its high granite walls stand 

Wdlyont. I”themiddieofthefodi,,paJace,nownsed - 
tllTl, bt^idenor^f- 

the Sultan Akbar. In one of the *mem is the Lai U 

“ T* ‘“St' 

supportmg a lion. Not far off is a little temple, which no 
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Hindoo can visit, as they are refused admission into the 
forti although it is one of the most sacred places in the 
world. Such are the principal objects of interest 

Banks told me that the fort of Allahabad also has its 
legend, which reminds one of the story relative to 
the reconstruction of Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem. 
When the Sultan wished to build this fort, it seems that 
the stones turned very refractory. Directly a wall was 
built, it tumbled itself down again. The oracle was con¬ 
sulted. The oracle replied, as usual, that a voluntary victim 
must be offered to remove this spell. 

- A Hindoo offered himself as a holocaust; he was sacri¬ 
ficed, and the fort was soon finished. This man was called 
Srog, and that is the reason why the town is still designated 
by the doable name of Brog-AIlahabad. 

Banks took us to the deservedly celebrated gardens of 
Khousroo. Here numerous Mohammedan mausoleums 
stand under the shade of beautiful tamarinds. One of them 
is the last resting-place of the sultan from whom these gar¬ 
dens take their name. On one of the white marble walls 
is printed the palm of an enormous hand. This was pointed 
out to ns with a complacency which was lacking in the 
exhibition of the sacred impressions at Gaya. 

It is true this was not the print of a god’s foot, but that 
of the hand of a simple mortal, the great nephew of Maho¬ 
met During the insurrection of 1857, blood flowed as 
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freely in Allahabad as in the other towns of the Ganges 
valley. The fight between the English and the mutineers 
on the driU-ground at Benares caused the rising of the 
native troops, and in particular the revolt of the 6th regi¬ 
ment of the Bengal army. Eight ensigns were massacred 
to begin with; but thanks to the energetic conduct of some 
European artillerymen who were at Chunar, the sepoys 
ended by laying down their arms. 

It was a more serious affair in the cantonments. The 
natives rose, threw open the prisons, pillaged the docks, 
and set fire to the European houses. In the midst of all 
this. Colonel Neil, who had re-established order at Benares, 
arrived with his own regiment and a hundred fusiliers 
belonging to a Madras regiment. He retook the bridge 
of boats, seized the suburbs of the town, dispersed the 
members of a provisional government installed by a Mussul¬ 
man, and very soon again became master of the province. 

During our short excursions in Allahabad, Banks and I 
carefully watched to see if we were followed there as we 

had been m Benares, but saw nothing to arouse our sus- 

picions. 

^ “Never mind,” said the engineer, “we must all the same 
be on our guard. I should have liked to have travelled 
mcc^ito, for Colonel Munro’s name is too well known 
among the natives of this province.” 

At six o’clock we returned to dinner. Sir Edward, who 
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had left the encampment for an hour or two, had also come 
back, and was \vaiting for us, as was Captain Hood, who had 
been visiting some of his old comrades in the cantonment 

I observed to Banks that Colonel Munro seemed not 
more sad, but more anxious than was his wont There 
appeared in his eyes a latent fire that tears should surely 
long ago have extinguished. 

“You are right,” answered Banks; “ there is something 
the matter. What can have happened ? ” 

“Suppose you ask McNeil ?” said I. 

“ Ah, yes, perhaps he will know.” 

And leaving the drawing-room, the engineer opened the 
door of the sergeant’s cabin. 

He was not there. 

“Where is McNeil ? ” asked Banks of Gollmi, who was 
getting ready to wait at table. 

“ He has left the camp,” replied Goumi. 

“ How long ? ” 

“He went nearly an hour ago, by Colonel Munro’s 
orders.” 

“You do not know where he has gone ?” 

“ No, sahib, and I cannot tell why he went.” 

“ Nothing fresh has happened here since we left 

“ Nothing, sahib.” 

Banks returned, and telling me of the sergeant’s absence 
for a reason that no one knew, he repeated,— 
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“ ^ f ° "'iMt it is, but vtiy C«atoi7fc^lr 

something up. We must wait and see.” 

Every one now sat down to table. Ordinarily, Colonel 
Munro took part in the conversation during meals. He 
hked to hear us relate our adventures and excursions, and 
was interested in all we had been doing during the day 
I always took care to avoid speaking of anything that 
could m the slightest degree remind him of the mutiny. I 
tbink that he perceived this; but whether he appreciated it 

or not, it was sometimes difficult enough to maintain this 

reserve, especially when we talked of towns such as Benares 

and Allahabad. 

During dinner, on the evening of which I speak. I feared 
being obliged to speak of Allahabad. I need not have 
teen afraid, however. Colonel Munro questioned neither 
Banks nor myself about the occupation of our day He 
remained mute during the whole of dinner, and as time 
went on his preoccupation visibly increased. He cast 
frequent glances along the road which led to the can 
tonments, and several times was evidently on the point of 

nsing from table, the better to see in that direction It 

^plamto hewas impatiently awaiting the return of 
Sergeant McNeil. 

Our meal was duD cnougih. Hood looked mteTOgatively 
|d Banks, as if to ask him what was the matter, but Banfa 

faiew ao more than he did. 
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When dinner at last came to an end, Colonel Munro, 
instead of as usual lying down to take a nap, stepped down 
from the verandah, went a few paces along the road, gave 
one long look down it; then, returning towards us,— 

“ Banks, Hood, and you too, Maucler,” he said, “ will 
you accompany me as far as the nearest houses of the can¬ 
tonments ? ” 

We all immediately rose and followed the colonel, who 
walked slowly on without uttering a word. 

After proceeding thus for about a hundred paces. Sir 
Edward stopped before a post standing on the right 
hand side of the road, and having a notice stuck on 
it. 

“ Read that,” he said. 

It was the placard, already more than two months old, 
which put a price on the head of Nana Sahib, and gave 
notice of his presence in the presidency of Bombay. 

Banks and Hood could scarcely conceal their disap¬ 
pointment. While still in Calcutta, and during the journey, 
they had so managed, up to the present time, that this 
notice had never come under the colonel’s eyes. But now a 
vexatious chance had bafHed all their precautions. 

“Banks!” said Sir Edward, seizing the engineer’s hand, 
“did you know of this notice ?” 

Banks made no reply. 

“You knew two months ago,” continued the colonel, 
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“of this announcement that 
dency of Bombay, and yet you said nothing to me." 

Banks remained silent, not knowing what to say. 

“Well, yes, colonel,” exclaimed Captain Hood, “we did 
know of it, but what ivas the use of telling you ? Who was 
to prove that the fact announced by this notice is true, and 
what was the good of bringing to your mind those painful 
recollections which do you so much harm ?” 

“Banks," cried Colonel Munro, his face as it were, trans¬ 
formed, “have you forgotten that it is my right, that I of 
all men must do justice on that wretch ? Know this i when 
I consented to leave Calcutta, I did so, because this journey 
would take me to the north of India, because I never even 

for a single day believed in the death of Nana Sahib and 
because I wiU never relinquish my purpose of vengeance. 
In setting out with you, I had but one idea, one hope. 
For the attainment of my purpose, on the chances of the 
journey, and the aid of heaven, I had relied. I was right 

in so doing. Heaven directed me to this notice. It is in the 

south, and not in the north, that Nana Sahib must be sought 

for* Be it so ; I sliall g“o south.” 

We had not been mistaken in our fears. It was but too 

true A fancy-nay more, a fixed idea-still governed the 

mmd of Colonel Munro. He had just disclosed it to us 
Monro,” returned Banks, «if I said nothing to you 
about this, it was because I did not believe in Nana Sahib’s 
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being in the Bombay presidency. It is probable that the 
authorities have been once more mistaken. In fact, that 
notice is dated the 6th of March, and since that time 
nothing has been heard to corroborate the statement of the 
appearance of the nabob.” 

At first Colonel Muaro made no answer to the engineer’s 
observ^ation. He took another look along the road, then 
said,—“ My friends, I am about to hear the latest news. 
McNeil has gone to Allahabad with a letter for the governor. 
In a few minutes I shall know whether Nana Sahib did 
indeed reappear in one of the western provinces ; whether 
Jie is there still, or whether he has again been lost sight of.^’ 

“ And if he has been seen, if the fact is indisputable, what 
shall you do, Munro ? ” asked Banks, grasping the colonel’s 
hand. 

“I shall go,” replied Sir Edw'ard, “as is my duty, where 
justice leads me.” 

“ That is positively decided, Munro > ” 

Yes, Banks, positively. You must continue your travels 
without me, my friends. ... I shall take the train to Bom¬ 
bay this evening.” 

“ But not alone,” responded the engineer, turning towards 
us. “ We will accompany you, Munro ? ” 

“Yes, yes, colonel,” exclaimed Captain Hood. “We 
shall certainly not let you go without us. Instead of hunt¬ 
ing wild beasts, w'e will hunt villains.” 
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“Colonel Munro,” I added, “will you allow tnTtoj^ 

the captain as one of your friends ? ” 

“Yes. Maucler,” replied Banks, “this veiy evening we 
will leave Allahabad.^’ 

“ It is needless,” said a grave voice behind us. 

We all turned, and beheld Sergeant McNeil standing with 
a newspaper in his hand. 

Read, colonel,” said he. “ This is what the governor 
desired me to show you.” 

Sir Edward took the paper and read as follows 

“The Governor of the Bombay Presidency requests the 
public to take notice that the proclamation of the 6th of ^ 
March, respecting the nabob, Dandou Pant, must now be 
considered as cancelled. Nana Sahib was yesterday 
attacked in the defiles of the Sautpourra mountains, where 
he had taken refuge with his band, and was killed in the 
skirmish. The body has been identified by the inhabitants 
of Cawnpore and Lucknow. A finger is wanting on the 
left hand, and it is known that Nana Sahib had one ampu¬ 
tated at the time when his mock obsequies were celebrated 
to make people believe in his death. The kingdom of 
India has now nothing further to dread from the machi¬ 
nations of the cmel nabob who has cost her so much 
blood.” 

Colonel Munro read these lines in a hollow voice ; then 
the paper fell from his hands. 
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We remained silent Nana Sahib's deaths now indis¬ 
putable, delivered us from ail fear as to the future. 


Colonel Munro said nothing for some minutes, but stood ' 
with his hand pressed over his eyes, as if to efface all 
frightful recollections. Then,— 

When should we- leave AUaliabad ? he asked. 

To-morrow, at daybreak/' replied the engineer. 

** Banks," resumed Sir Edward, could we not stop for 
a few hours at Cawnpore ?'' ■ 

You wish it ? 

Yes, Banks, I should like it. ... I must see Cawnpore 
once again .... for the last time." 

'' We shall be there in a couple of days,” replied the 
engineer, quietly. 

And after that ? ” said the colonel. 

After that,” answered Banks, “ we shall continue our 
expedition to the north of India.” 

'' Yes, to the north ! to the north! ” said the colonel, in 
a tone wEich stirred me to the depths of my heart. 

In truth, it \¥as likely that Sir Edivard Munro still en¬ 
tertained some doubt as to the real result of that last 
skirmish between Nana Sahib and the English. Yet what 
reason could he have for disbelieving such evidence as 
this } 

The future alone could explain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VIA DOLOROSA. 

The kingdom of Oude was formerly one of the most im¬ 
portant, as it is still one of the richest, provinces in India. 
It had many sovereigns—some strong, some feeble. The i 
weakness of one of them, named Wajid Ali Shah, brought 
about the annexation of his kingdom to the dominions of 
the Company, on the 6th of February, 1857. 

This took place only a few months before the outbreak 
of the insurrection, and it was in Oude that the most 
frightful massacres were committed, and followed by the 
most terrible reprisals. The names of two cities remain 
in mournful celebrity ever since that time: Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. 

Lucknow is the capital; Cawnpore one of the principal 
towns of the ancient kingdom. 

We reached the latter place on the morning of the 29th 
of May, having followed the right bank of the Ganges 
through a level plain covered with immense fields of indigo. 
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For two days we had travelled at a speed of three 
leagues an hour^ and were now nearly looo kilometres ” 
from Calcutta. 

Cawnpore is a town of about 60,000 inhabitants. It 
occupies a strip of land about five miles in length, on the 
right bank of the Ganges. There is a military cantonment, 
in which are quartered 7000 men. 

The traveller would vainly seek for anything worthy 
of his attention in this city, although it is of very ancient 
origin ; anterior, they say, to the Christian era. No senti¬ 
ment of curiosity, then, brought us to Cawnpore. The 
-"^"Wi’shes of Sir Edward alone led us thither. 

Early on the morning of the 3.0th May we quitted our 
encampment, and Banks, Captain Hood, and I, followed 
the colonel and Sergeant McNeil along that melancholy 
route on which the points of moiirnfui interest were for the 
last time to be revisited. 

I will here repeat the facts, as related to me by Banks, 
which it is necessary should be known. 

Cawnpore, which was garrisoned by reliable troops at the 
time of the annexation of the kingdom of Oude, contained 
at the outbreak of the mutiny no more than 250 British 
soldiers to three regiments of native infantry (the ist, 53rd, 
and S6th), two regiments of cavalry, and a battery of 
Bengal Artillery. There were in the place besides a con¬ 
siderable number of Europeans, workmen, clerks, merchaii.ts, 
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&c., with 850 women and children of the 32nd regiment 
which garrisoned Lucknow. 

“ Colonel Munro had been living at Cawnpore for several 
years. And it was there he met the lady who became his 
wife. Miss Hanlay was a charming young Englishwoman 
high-spirited, intelligent, and noble-minded, worthy of the 
love of such a man as the colonel, who adored her. She 
and her mother resided in a bungalow near Cawnpore, 
and there, in 1855, she was married to Edward Munro. 

“Two years afterwards, in 1857, when the first acts of 
rebellion occurred at Meerut, Colonel Munro had to rejoin 
his regiment at a day’s notice. 

“ He was therefore obliged to leave his wife with his 
mother-in-law at Cawnpore, but thinking that place unsafe, 
he charged them to make immediate preparations for de¬ 
parture to Calcutta. Alas, his fears were but too surely 
justified by what followed. 

“The departure of Mrs. Hanlay and Lady Munro was 
delayed, and the consequences were fatal. The unfortunate 
ladies were unable to leave Cawnpore. 

“Sir Hugh Wheeler was then in commandof the division— 
an upright, honourable soldier, who was but too soon to 
fall a victim to the crafty designs of Nana Sahib. 

“The nabob at that time occupied his castle of Bithour, 
ten miles from Cawnpore, and affected to be on the best 
possible terms with the Europeans, 
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“ You are aware, my dear Maucler,” continued Banks, 
“ that the first outbreak of the insurrection took place at 
Meerut and Delhi. The news reached Cawnpore on the 
4th of May. And on the same day the 1st regiment of 
sepoys exhibited symptoms of hostility. 

“At this moment Nana Sahib came fomard with an 
offer of his services to the Government. General Wheeler 
■was so ill-advised as to place confidence in the good 
faith of this villain and knave, who immediately sent his 
own soldiers to occupy the Treasury Buildings. 

“That same day an irregular regiment of sepoys, on its 
,way to Cawnpore, mutinied and massacred its British 
officers at the very gates of the town. 

“ The danger then became evident in all its magnitude 
General Wheeler gave orders that all Europeans should 
take refuge in the barracks, where were quartered the 
women and children of the 32nd regiment, then at Luck¬ 
now. These barracks were situated at the point nearest the 
road from Allahabad, by which alone succour could arrive. 

“ It was there that Lad}^ Munro and her mother were 
shut up; and throughout this imprisonment she manifested 
the utmost sympathy for her companions in misfortune, 
tending them with her own hands, assisting them with 
money, encouraging them by words and example; in short, 
showing herself to be, as I have told you she was, a noble, 
heroic woman. 
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“The arsenal was soon after confided to a guard'd^ 
soldiers of Nana Sahib. 

Then the traitor displayed the standard of rebellion • 
and on the 7th June, the sepoys, at their own desire, at¬ 
tacked the barracks, which was not defended by more than 
300 men who could be relied upon. 

They held out brav'ely, however, against the besiegers’ 
fire, beneath showers of projectiles; suffering sickness of 
all sorts, dying of hunger and thirst, for the supply of pro¬ 
visions was insufficient, and they had no water, because 
the wells dried up. 

“ This resistance lasted until the 27th June. 

“ Nana Sahib then proposed a capitulation, and General 
Wheeler committed the unpardonable mistake of signing 
It, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of Lady Munro 
who besought him to continue the contest. 

“In consequence of this capitulation, about 500 persons— 
men, women, and children—Lady Munro and her mother 
being of the number, were embarked in boats, which were 
to descend the Ganges, and convey them to Allahabad. 

“Scarcely were these unmoored, than the sepoys opened 

fire ; bullets and grape-shot fell upon them like hail. 
Some of the boats sank, others were burnt; one alone 
succeeded in passing several miles down the river. In 
this boat were Lady Munro and her mother, and for an 
instant they could believe themselves saved. But the 





soldiers of tlic !Ma,ii3» pursuedj overtooivj capiUrecij ebcI 
broeglit them back to the caEtooments. 

There- the prisoners were divided, AH the men were 
put to death at once. The women and children were 
added to the number of those \¥ho had not been massacred 
on the ajtli June. These two hundred victims, for \¥hom 
protracted agony was reserved, were shut up in a bunga- 
loWj the name of which, Bibi-GIiar, will ever be lieid In 
sorroivful remembrance.'' 

How did these horrible details become known to you?” 

I inquired. 

They were related to me,” replied Banks, “ by an old 
sergeant of the send. This man escaped by a miracle, and 
was sheltered by the Rajah of Ra'iscliwarali, a province 
of the kingdom of Oude, who received him as well as some 
other fugitives with the greatest humanity.” 

And Lady Munro and her motiier ?—what became of 

them ? ” 

“My dear friend,” replied Banks, '*we have no direct 
information of what happened, but it is only too easy to 
conjecture. In fact, the sepoys w^ere masters of Cawnpore, 
Vand they were so until the 15th of July, during which 
period (nineteen days, which were like so many years I) 
the unhappy victims were in hourly expectation of succour, 
which only came too late. 

“General Havelock wms marching from Calcutta to 
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the relief of Cawnpore, and, after repeatedly defeating the 
mutineers, he entered it on the 17th of July. 

“But two days previously, upon hearing that the British 
troops had crossed the river Pandou-Naddi, Nana Sahib 
resolved to signalize the last hours of his occupation of 
Cawnpore by frightful massacres. No fate seemed to him 
too severe for the invaders of India. 

“Some prisoners, who had shared the captivity of the 
prisoners at Bibi-Ghar, were brought, and murdered be- 

fore his eyes. 

“The crowd of women and children remained, and 
among them Lady Munro and her mother. 

“A platoon of the 6th regiment of sepoys received 
orders to fire upon them through the windows of Bibi- 
Ghar. The execution began, but not being carried out 
quickly enough to please the Nana, who was about to be 
compelled to beat a retreat, this sanguinary prince sent 
for Mussulman butchers to assist the soldieiy. It was the 
butchery of a slaughter-house. 

“ Next day, the children and women, dead or alive, 
were flung into a well; and when Havelock’s soldiers came 
up, this well, charged to the brim with corpses, was still 
reeking! 

“ Then began the reprisals. A certain number of muti¬ 
neers, accomplices of Nana Sahib, had fallen into the hands 
of General Havelock. And the following day he issued 






that terrible Order of the Day, the terms of ivfiicli I shal! 
never forget:— 

“ * The well in which lie the mortal remains of tlie poor 
women and children, massacred by order of the miscreaiit 
Nana Saliibj is to be filled up and carefully covered over 
in the form of a tomb. A detachment of European Briti.s!i 
soldierSj under an officer’s command, will fuifi,! the pious 
duty this evening. But the house and. rooms in which the 
massacre took place are not to be cleansed by the feilow- 
countrymen of the victims. The officer is to imderstaod 
that every drop of innoceiit blood is to be removed by the 
tongues of the mutineers condemned to die. After having 
heard the sentence of death, each man is to be conducted 
to the place of the massacre, and forced to cleanse a portion 
of the floors. Care must be taken to render the task as 
repulsive as possible to the religious sentiments of the con¬ 
demned men, and the lash, if necessary, must not be spared. 
This being accomplished, the sentence will be carried out 
on gallows erected near the housed 

This,” continued Banks, with deep emotion, '' was the 
order for the day. It ivas executed in all particulars. 
But it could not restore the lost! And when, two days 
afterwards, Colonel Munro arrived and sought for tidings 
or traces of Lady Munro and her mother, he found, no¬ 
thing—nothing!” 

All this was related to me by Banks be.fore reaching 
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Cawnpore. And now it was towards the scene of these 
horrors that the colonel directed his steps. But first he 
revisited the bungalow where Lady Munro had lived in 
her youth, and where he had seen her for the last time. 

It was situated a little outside the suburbs, not far from 
the line of military cantonments. 

Nothing of the house remained but ruins, blackened 
gables, fallen trees decaying on the ground; all was desola¬ 
tion, for the colonel had permitted nothing to be repaired. 
After the lapse of six years the bungalow remained just as 
it had been left by the incendiaries. 

We spent an hour in this desolate place. Sir Edward 
moved silently among ruins which awoke so many recol¬ 
lections, sometimes closing his eyes, as if in thought he 
recalled the happy existence which nothing could ever 
restore to him. 

At length hastily, and as if doing violence to his feelings, 
he returned to us, and left the house. 

We almost began to hope this visit would satisfy him. 
But no 1 Sir Edward Munro had resolved to drain to the 
dregs ihe bitterness of the sorrow which overwhelmed him 
in this fatal town. 

He wished to go the barracks where his heroic wife had 
devoted herself so nobly to the care of those w^ho endured 
there the horrors of a siege. 

These barracks stood in the plain outside the town, and 
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a churcli was being built on the spot In order to reach 
Itj we followed a macadamized road shaded by fine trees 
and among the unfinished new buildings we could distin¬ 
guish remains of the brick walls which had formed part of 
the works of defence raised by General Wheelerd 

After Colonel Munro had long gazed motionless and in 
silence upon the rains of the barracks, he turned to go 
towards Bibi-Ghar, but Banks, unable to restrain himself, 
seized his arm, as though to arrest his steps. 

Sir Edward looked steadfastly in his face, and said in a 
terribly calm voice,'— 

Let us proceed.” 

“ Munro ! I beseech of you ! ” 

Then I will go alone ” 

There was no resisting him. 

We went towards Bibi-Ghar, which is approached 
through gardens very well laid out, and planted with fine 
trees. 

^ This commemorative church has since been completed. It con¬ 
tains marble tablets, on which are inscriptions to the memory of the 
engineers of the East Indian Railroad, who died of sickness or of 
their wounds during the great insurrection of 1857 ; to the memory 
of officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of the 34th regi- 
ment, killed in battle before Cawnpore on the 17th of Hovember; 
also of Captain Stuart Beatson, and the officers, soldiers, and women 
of the 32nd regiment, who died during the sieges of Lucknow and of 
Cawnpore, or during the insurrection ; and, lastly, to the memory of 
the martyrs of Bibi-Ghar, murdered in July, 1857. 
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The building is of octagonal form, and has a colonnade 
in gothic style, which surrounds the place where was the 
well, now filled up and closed in by a casing of stone. 
This forms a kind of pedestal on which stands a white 
marble statue representing the Angel of Pity, one of the 
last works due to the chisel of the sculptor Marochetti. 

It was Lord Canning, Governor-General of India during 
the fearful insurrection of 1857, who caused this monument 
to be erected. It was constructed from the design of 
Colonel Yule, of the Engineers, who himself wished to 
have defrayed all the expenses. Here Sir Edward Munro 
could no longer restrain his tears. He fell on his knees 
beside the statue; while Sergeant McNeil, who was close 
beside him, wept in silence ; and we, in the deepest pain, 
stood looking on, powerless to console this unfathomable 
grief. 

At length Banks, aided by McNeil, succeeded in drawing 
our friend away from the spot, and I thought of the words 
traced with his bayonet by one of Havelock’s soldiers on 
the stone brink of the well:_ 

“ Remember Cawnpore! ” 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE .MONSOON. 

At eleven o’clock we returned to the encampment, anxious 
to leave Cawnpore as quickly as possible; but our engine 
required some trifling repairs, and it was impossible to do 
so before the following morning. 

Part of a day, then, was at my disposal. 

I considered that I could not employ it better than by 
visiting Lucknow, as Banks did not intend to pass through 
that place, where Colonel Munro would again have been 
brought in contact with reminiscences of the war. He was 
rio-ht. These vivid recollections were already far too 

o 

poignant 

At mid-day, then, quitting Steam House, I took the 
little branch railway which unites Cawnpore to Lucknow.' 

The distance is not more than twenty leagues, and m a 
couple of hours I found myself in this important capital 
of the kingdom of Oude, of which I wished merely to 
obtain a glance, or, as I might say, an impression. 
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I soon perceived the truth of what I had heard re¬ 
specting the great buildings of Lucknow, built during the 
reigns of the Mohammedan emperors of the seventeenth 
century. 

A Frenchman, named Martin, a native of Lyons, and a 
common soldier in the army of Lally-Tollendal, became, 
in 1730, a favourite with the king. He it was who designed, 
and in fact may be called the architect of the so-called 
marvels of the capital of Oude. 

The Kaiser Bagh, or official residence of the sovereigns, 
is a whimsical and fantastic medley of every style of archi¬ 
tecture which could possibly emanate from the imagination 
of a corporal, and is a most superficial structure. 

The interior is nothing ; all the labour has been lavished 
on the outside, which is at once Hindoo, Chinese, Moorish, 
and .... European. 

It is the same with regard to another smaller palace, 
called the Farid Bakch, which is likewise the work of 
Martin. 

As to the Imdmbara, built in the midst of the fortress 
by Kaifiatoulla, the greatest architect of India in the 
seventeenth century, it is really superb, and, bristling with 
its hundreds of bell-towers, has a grand and imposing 
effect! 

I could not leave Lucknow without seeing the Constan¬ 
tine Palace, which is another of the original performances 
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of the French corporal, and bears his name, I also wished 
to visit the adjacent garden, called Secunder Bagh, where 
hundreds of sepoys were executed for having violated the 
tomb of the humble soldier of fortune before they aban¬ 
doned the towm. 

Another French name besides that of Martin is honoured 
at Lucknow* A non-commissioned officer, formerly of the 
" Chasseurs d’Afrique/*' named Duprat, so distinguished 
himself by his braver}^ during the mutiny, that the rebels 
offered to make him their leader, Duprat nobly refused, 
notivithstanding the promises of wealth held out to tempt 
him, and the threats with which he was menaced when he 
stood firm. He remained faithful to the English. But the 
sepoys, who had failed to make him a traitor, directed 
against him their special vengeance, and he was slain in an 
encounter. Infidel dog! ** they had said on his refusal to 
join them, ‘"we will have thee in spite of thyself! And 
they had him ; but only when he w^as dead ! 

The names of these two French soldiers were united in 
the reprisals: for the sepoys who had insulted the tomb of 
the one, and prepared the grave of the other, were ruthlessly 
put to death I 

At length—having admired the magnificent parks which 
encircle this great city of 500,000 iniiabitants as with a 
belt of verdure and flowers, and having ridden on elephant- 
back through the principal streets, and the fine boulevard 
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of Hazrat Gaudj—I took the train, and returned to 
Cawnpore. 

Next morning, the 31st of May, we resumed our route. 

Now then ! ” cried Captain Hood ; we are done at 
last with your Allahabads, your Cawnpores, Lucknows, and 
the rest, for which I care about as much as I do for a blank 
cartridge 1 ” 

“ Yes, Hood, we have got through all that/* replied Banks; 
“ and now for the north, towards which we are to travel 
almost in a direct line, to the base of the Himalayas ” 

'' Bravo! resumed the captain, What I call real India 
is not the provinces, crammed with native towns and 
swarming with people, but the region where live in free¬ 
dom my friends the elephants, lions, tigers, panthers, leo¬ 
pards, bears, bisons, and serpents. That is, in reality, the 
only habitable part of the whole peninsula! You will 
see that it is so, Maucler, and you will have no reason to 
regret the valley of the Ganges! 

‘Mn your society I can regret nothing, my friend,” 
replied 1. 

There are, however,** said Banks, “ some very interest¬ 
ing towns in the north-west; such as Delhi, Agra, and 
Lahore . . . 

“Oh ! my dear fellow I who ever heard of those miserable 
little places ! ’* cried Hood. 

“ Miserable, indeed! ” replied Banks. ‘‘ Let me tell you, 
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Hood, they are magnificent cities! And/* he continued^ 
tuming to me, “ we must manage to let you see them., 
Maucler, without throwi.!ig out the captain^s plans for a 
sporting campaign/* 

“ Ail right, Banks,” said Hood ; but it is only from 
to-day that I consider our journey to have fairly com¬ 
menced.” 

Pres.ently, in a loud voice, lie shouted, “Fox!” 

“ Here, captai.n! ” answered his servant 

“Fox! get al! the guns, rifles, and revolvers in good 
order.! ” 

They are so, sir.” 

“ Prepare the cartridges.” 

They are prepared.” 

“ Is everything ready ? ” 

“ Quite ready, sir.” 

“ Make everything still more ready.” 

“ I will, sir.” 

“ It wonk be long before the thirty-eighth takes Ms place 
on your glorious list, Fox! ” 

“The thirty-eighth !” cried the man, with sudden light 
in his eye ; “ he won’t have to complain of the nice little 
ball I aip keeping ready for him! ” 

“ Get along with you, Fox ! ” 

With a military salute Fox faced about, and re-entered 
the gun-room. 
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I will now give an outline of the plan for the second part 
of our journey—a plan which only unforeseen events were to 
induce us to alter. 

By this route we were to ascend the course of the Ganges 
towards the north-west for a long way, and then, turning 
sharp to the north, continue our way between two rivers; 
one a tributary of the great river, the other of the Gohmi. 
By this means a considerable number of streams would be 
avoided; and, passing by Biswah, we should rise in an 
oblique direction to the lower ranges of the mountains of 
Nepaul across the western part of Oude and Rohilkund. 

This route had been ingeniously planned by Banks, 
so as to surmount all difficulties. If coal were to fail in the 
north of Hindoostan, we were sure of having abundance of 
wood, and Behemoth would easily keep up any rate of 
speed we wished, on good roads through the grandest forests 
of the Ir lian peninsula. 

It was agreed that we might easily reach Biswah in six 
days, allowing for stoppages at convenient places, and time 
for the sportsmen of the party to exhibit their prowess. 
Besides, Captain Hood, with Fox and Gofimi, could easily, 
explore the vicinity of the roads, while Behemoth moved 
slowly along. 

I was permitted to join them, although I was far from 
being an experienced hunter, and I occasionally did so. 

I ought to mention that from the moment our journey 











t^k this aspect. Colonel Munro became more sociable. 
Once fairly amon^ the plains and forests beyond the valley 

ofthe Ganges, he appeared to resume the calm and even 

tenor of the life he used to lead at Calcutta, although it 
ivas impossible to suppose he could forget that we were 
gradually approaching the north of India, the region 
whither he was attracted as by an irresistible fatality. His 
conversation became more animated, both at meals and 
during-the pleasant evening hours when we halted As 
for McNeil, he seemed more gloomy than usual. Had the 

sight of Bibi-Ghar revived his hatred and thirst for 

vengeance ? 


“ Nana Sahib killed ? ” said he to me one day. « No, no, 

sir ; 'they have not done that for us yet! 

The first day of our journey passed without any incident 
worth recording. Neither Captain Hood nor Fc had a 
chance of aiming at any sort of animal It was ^iiite dis¬ 
tressing, and so extraordinary that we began to wonder 
whether the apparition of a steam elephant could be keeping 
the savage dwellers of the plains at a distance. We passed 
several jungles, known to be the resort of tigers and other 
carnivorous feline creatures. Not one showed himself, 
although the hunters kept away full two miles from us. 

They were forced to devote their energies, with Niger 
and Fan, to shooting for Monsieur Parazard's larder. He 
expected to be supplied regulai-Ii', and considered game for 
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the table of paramount importance, most unreasonably 
despising the tigers and other beasts Fox talked to him 

about 

Disdainfully shrugging his shoulders he would ask, “ Are 
they good to eat ? ” 

In the evening we fixed our camp beneath the shelter of 
a group of enormous banyans. 

The night was as tranquil as the day had been calm. 

No roars or bowlings of wild animals broke the silence. 
The snorting of Behemoth himself was stilled. 

When the camp-fires were extinguished. Banks, to please 
the captain, refrained from connecting the electric curren J 
by which the elephant’s eyes would have become two 
powerful lamps. But nothing came of it. It was the same 
the two following nights. Hood was getting desperate. 

“ What can have happened to my kingdom of Oude ? ” 
repeated the captain. “ It has been translated ! There are 
no more tigers here than in the lowlands of Scotland ! ” 

" Perhaps there may have been ' battues ’ here lately,” 
suggested Colonel Munro. “ The animals may have emi¬ 
grated m masse. But cheer up, my friend, and wait till 
we reach the foot of the mountains of Nepaul. You will 
find scope for your hunting instincts there ! ” 

“ It is devoutly to be hoped it may be so, colonel,” re¬ 
plied Hood, sadly shaking his head. “ Otherwise we may 
as well re-cast our balls, and make small shot of them!” 
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The 3rd of June was one of the hottest days m-hicli we 
had endured. Tliere w^s not a breath of wind, and had 
not the road been shaded by huge trees^ I think we must 
have been literally baked in our rooms. It seemed possible 
that, in heat like this, wild animals did not care to quit 
their dens even during the night 

Next morning, at sunrise, the horizon to the westward 
■ ■ for the first time appeared somewhat misty. We then 
had presented to our eyes a magnificent spectacle—the 
phenomenon of the mirage, \rhich is called in some parts 
of India ''seekote,” or castles in the air; and in others 
^ “ dessasur or illusion. 

\¥hat we saw was not a visionary sheet of water, with 
ctirious effects of refraction, but a complete chain of low 
hills, crowned by castles of the most fantastic form, re¬ 
sembling the rocky heights of some Rhenish valley with 
their ancient fastnesses of the Margraves. In a moment 
we seemed transported not only to that romantic part of 
Europe, but into the Middle Ages five or six centuries back. 

This phenomenon wms surprisingly clear, and gave us a 
strange sensation of absolute reality. So much so, that 
the gigantic elephant-engine, with all its apparatus of 
modern machinery, advancing towards the habitations of 
men of Europe, in the eleventh century, struck us as far more 
out of place and unnatural than when traversing, beneath 
clouds of vapour, the country of Vishnu and Brahma. 
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“We thank you, fair Lady Nature!” cried Captain 
Hood; «instead of the minarets and cupolas, mosques and 
pagodas, we have been accustomed to, you are spreading 
before us charming old towns and castles of feudal times! ” 

“ How poetical you are this morning. Hood 1 ” returned 

Banks. “ Pray have you been reading romantic ballads 

lately ? 

“ Laugh away, Banks ; quiz me as much as you like, but 
just look there I See how objects in the foreground are 
growing in size ! The bushes are t’lrning into trees, the 
hills into mountains, the—” 

Why the very cats will be tigers soon, won’t they 
Hood?” 

“ Ah, Banks I how jolly that would be. . . There! ” con¬ 
tinued the captain, “ my Rhenish castles are melting away; 
the town is crumbling to ruins, and we return to realities, 
seeing only a landscape in the kingdom of Oude, which 
the very wild animals have deserted.” 

The sun, rising above the eastern horizon, quickly dis¬ 
sipated the magical effects of refraction. The fortresses, 
like castles built of cards, sank down with the hills, which 
were suddenly transformed into plains. 

“ Well, now that the mirage has vanished, and with it 
Hood’s poetic vein, shall I tell you, my friends,” said Banks, 
“what the phenomenon presages?” 

* Say on, great engineer! ” quoth the captain. 




“ Xothiiig less thiiii a great change of weather,” replied 
Banks. The early days of June are usually marked by 
climacteric changes. The turn of the monsoon will bring 
the periodical rainy season ” 

My dear Banks ” said I, let it rain as it will, we are 
snug enougli here. Under cover like this I should prefer 
a deluge to heat such as— 

" Ail right, my dear friend, you shall be satisfied,” re¬ 
turned he; I believe the rain is not far off, and we shall 
soon see the first clouds in the south-west” 

Banks was right Towards evening the western horizon 
became obscured by vapours, showing that the monsoon, 
as frequently happens, would commence during the night 
These mists, charged with electricity, came across the 
peninsula from the Indian Ocean, like so many vast leathern 
bottles out of the cellars of iEoIus, filled full of storm, 
tempest, and hurricane. 

Other signs, well-known to Anglo-Indians, were ob- 
served during the day. Spiral columns of very fine dust 
whirled along the roads, in a manner quite unlike that 
which was raised by our heavy wheels. They resembled 
a number of those tufts of dowmy wool which can be set 
in motion by an electrical machine. The ground might, 
therefore, be compared to an immense receiver in which 
for several days electricity had been stored up. This dust 
was strangely tinted with yellow, and had a most curious 
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effect, each atom seeming to shine from a little luminous 
centre. At times we appeared to be travelling through 
flames, harmless flames, it is true, though neither in colour 
nor vivacity resembling the ignis faiuus. 

Storr told us that he had sometimes seen trains pass 
along the rails between a double hedge of this luminous 
dust, and his statement was confirmed by Banks. Durino’ 
a quarter of an hour I watched very carefully this singular 
phenomenon from the windows of the turret on the engine, 
whence I could look along the route we were following 
for a considerable distance. There were no trees by the 
road, which was thickly covered with dust, intensely heated 
by the vertical rays of the sun. The burning heat of the 
atmosphere appeared to me just then to surpass that of 
our furnaces. It was insupportable, and, almost suffocated, 
I withdrew to breathe fresher air beneath the fanning wings 
of the punkah. 

At about seven o’clock in the evening our train came 
to a halt The place chosen by Banks was on the 
borders of a forest of magnificent banyans whose shade 
appealed to stretch northward to an infinite distance. A 
good road passed through this forest, and we promised 
ourselves a pleasanter journey next day beneath these wide 
and lofty domes of verdure. 

The banyans, those giants of the Indian forest, stand 
surrounded by their children and grandchildren like 
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patriarchs of the ve^etabie world. The yoim,^ treos^ 
springing from one common root^ rise up around the main 
trunk, but completely detached from it, and mingle their 
branches with the towering verdure of the paternal stem. 
They give one the idea of having been liatclied under this 
dense foliage, like chickens beneath their mother’s wings. 
Hence the singular aspect of these venerable forests which 
have for age after age continued in this way to extend 
their limits. The old banyans resemble isolated pillars 
supporting an enormous vault, the finer arches and moiild- 
ings of which rest on the younger trees, they in their turn 
becoming main pillars. 

On this evening the encampment was arranged with 
greater care than usual, because if the heat of the following 
day should prove equally overpowering, Banks proposed to 
prolong the halt, so as to pursue the journey during the 
night. 

Colonel Munro was well pleased to think of spending 
some hours in this noble forest, so shady, so deeply calm. 
Everybody was satisfied with the arrangement; some 
because they really required rest, others because they 
longed once more to endeavour to fall in with some 
animal worth firing at.. It is easy to guess who those 
persons were. 

Fox I Gofimi! it is only seven o’clock! ” cried Captaia 
Hood as soon as w^e came to a halt; let’s take a turn ia 
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Maucler ?'' * 

“My dear Hood,” said Banks, before I had time to 
answer, “you had better not leave the encampment. The 
weather looks threatening. Should the storm burst, you 
would find some trouble in getting back to us. To-morrow 
if we remain here, you can go.” 

“But to-morrow it will be daylight again,” replied Hood. 
The dark hours are what I want for adventure! ” 

“ I know that. Hood, but the night which is coming on is 
veiy unpromising. Still, if you are resolved to go, do not 
wander to any distance. In an hour, it will be very dark 
and you might have great difficulty in making your wav 
back to camp.” ^ 

Don t be uneasy. Banks; it is hardly seven o’clock, and 

I will only ask the colonel for leave of absence till 

ten/' 

“ Go, if you wish it, my dear Hood,” said Sir Edward 
“ but pray attend to the advice Banks has given you.” 

“All right, colonel.'^ 

And the captain, with his followers Fox and Gofimi all 
well equipped for the chase, left the encampment, and 
quickly disappeared behind the thick trees. 

Fatigued by the heat of the day, I remained in camp. 
Banks gave orders that the engine fires should not, as 
they usually were, be completely extinguished. He wished 
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to retain the power of quickly getting up steam in case of 
an emergency. 

Storr and Kalouth betook themselves to their accustomed 
tasks, and attended to the supplies of wood and water ; in 
doing soj they found little difficulty^ for a small stream 
flo\¥ed near our halting-place, and there was no lack of 
timber close at hand. M. Parazard diligently laboured in 
his vocation, and, while putting aside the remains of one 
difiiier, was busily planning the next. 

As the evening continued pleasant, Sir Edward, Banks, 
McNeil, and I, went to rest by the borders of the rivulet, 
as the flow of its limpid waters refreshed the atmosphere, 
m^hich even at this hour was suffocating. 

The sinking sun shed a light which tinged with a colour 
like dark blue ink a mass of vapour which through openings 
in the dense foliage we could see accumulating in the 
zenith. These thick, heavily condensed clouds were stirred 
by no wind, but appeared to advance with a solemn motion 
of their own. 

We remained chatting here till about eight oklock. 
From time to time, Banks rose to take a more extended 
view of the horizon, going towards the borders of the forest 
which abruptly crossed the plain within a quarter of a mile 
of the camp. Each time on returning he looked uneasy, 
and only shook his head in reply to our questions* 

At last we rose and accompanied him. Beneath the 
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banyans it began to be dark already ; I could see that 
an immense plain stretched westward up to a line of indis¬ 
tinct low hills which were now almost enveloped in the 
clouds. The aspect of the heavens was terrible in its calm. 

Not a breath of air stirred the leaves of the highest trees. 

It was not the soft repose of slumbering nature so often 
sung by poets, but the dull heavy sleep of sickness. There 
was a restrained tension in the atmosphere, like condensed 
steam ready to explode. 

And indeed the explosion was imminent The storm 
clouds were high, as is usually the case over plains, and 
presented wide curvilinear outlines very strongly marked. ^ 
They seemed to swell out, and, uniting together, diminished 
in number while they increased in size. Evidently, in a 
short time, there would be but one dense mass spread over 
the sky above us. Small detached clouds at a lower 
elevation hurried along, attracting, repelling, and crushing 
one against another, then, confusedly joining the general 
were lost to view. 

About half-past eight a sharp flash of forked lightning 
rent the gloom asunder. 

Sixty-five seconds afterwards, a peal of thunder broke, 
and the hollow rumbling attendant to that species of 
lightning lasted about fifteen seconds. 

Sixteen miles,said Banks, looking at his watch. “That 
is almost the greatest distance at which thunder cm be 







ird. But the storm, once uncnameo, wui 
must not wait for it. Let us go indoors, my frien 
‘And what about Captain Hood?” said Sen 


iNeiL 

.‘The thunder has sounded the recdl,” replied B 
t is to be hoped he will obey orders. 

Five minutes afterv ards we were seated under the ^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
three-fold light, 

HindoOSTAN shares with certain parts of Brazil—among 
others with Rio Janeiro—the proud distinction of being 
more frequently visited by storms than any other countiy 
on the face of the globe. 

In France, England, Germany, and all the central parts 
of Europe, the average number of days on which thunder 
is heard is twenty per annum, while in the East Indies the 
average during the same time is more than fifty. That is 
the ordinary meteorological calculation. 

On this particular occasion we had every reason, on 
account of various attendant circumstances, to expect a 
storm of extreme violence. 

I consulted the barometer as soon as we re-entered our 
apartments, and found that there had been a sudden fall 
of two inches in the mercurial column. 

This I pointed out to Colonel Munro. 

I am uneasy about Hood and his companions,” he 







id “ A storm is imminent; night is coming on, and the 
irkness rapidly increases. Sportsmen are certain always 
go farther than they say they will, and even than they 
itend. How are they to find their way back to us f ” 

“ Madman that he is! ” cried Banks; “ it was impossible 
0 make him listen to reason. They never ought to have 
;one!” 

“That is true enough, Banks; but gone they are,” 
replied Sir Edward ; “ all we can do now is to try and get 
hem back.” 

, I “ Can we signal to them, anyhow ? ” I asked. 

I “ To be sure we can. I will light the electric lamps at 
cince. That is a happy thought of yours, Maucler.” 
i “ Shall I go in search of Captain Hood, sir } ” inquired 
McNeil. 

“No, my old friend,” replied the colonel. “You would 
not find him, and would be lost yourself.” 

Banks connected the electric current, and very soon 
Behemoth’s eyes, like two blazing beacons, shot glaring 
light athwart the gloom of the banyan forest. It seemed 
certain that it would be visible to our sportsmen at a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

At this moment a hurricane of great violence burst 
forth, rending the tree-tops, and sounding among the 
columns of banyan as though rushing through sonorous 


organ-pipes. 
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It was indeed a sudden outburst Showers of leaves ai 

dead branches strewed the ground, and rattled upon tl 

roofs of our carriages. 

clo.sed every window; but the rain did not ye 

“ It is a species of typhoon,” remarked Banks. 

The Hindoos give this name to the sudden and impetuou. 
tempests „h,ch devastate more especially the mountaieous 
distncts, and are much dreaded by the natives. 

Storr! cried Banks to tlie engine-driver, “are the 
embrasures of the turret well closed ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Banks ; there is nothing to fear there.” 

^-^here is Kdlouth | 

“ He is stowing away the last of the fuel in the tender.”! 

The w / have to collect the wood. 

The wind IS playing wood-cutter, and sparing us all the 

laid work, said the engineer. “Keen un the 
Q, ^ iveep up tlie pressure 

Storr, and get under shelter.” ’ 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

Are your tanks filled, Kdlouth ? ” 

“Yes, sahib ; the water supply is made up.” 

come in, come in.*^ 

fmmlr and thunder 

from the niectnc clonds kept up . s„ll* m,r. The wind 
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blew like scorching blasts from the^outh of a fum^ 
Occasionally we left the saloon, and went into the 
verandah. Gazing upward at the lofty summits of the 
stately banyans, the branches showed like fine black Jace 
against the glowing background of the illumined sky; The 
incessant lightning was followed so rapidly by the peals of 
thunder, that the echoes had not time to die away ; they 
were continually aroused by new and yet louder explosions. 
A deep, continuous roll was maintained, and only broken by 
those sharp detonations so well compared by Lucretius to 
the harsh screaming sound of paper when it is torn. 

" I wonder the storm has not yet driven them in,” said 

Colonel Munro. 

“Perhaps Captain Hood has found some shelter in the 
forest,” answered Sergeant McNeil. « He may be waiting, 
m some cave or hollow tree, and will rejoin us in the 
morning. The camp will be here all right.” 

Banks shook his head somewhat doubtfully; he did not 

secffi to share McNeiFs opinion. 

It was now about nine o’clock; and the rain began to 
all with great force. It was mingled with enormous hail¬ 
stones, and they pelted on the hollow roofs of Steam 
House with a noise like the roll of many drums. Even 
without the roar of the thunder, it was impossible to hear 
our own voices. The air was full of the leaves of trees 
whirling in all directions. ’ 
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Banks did not attempt to speak, but pointed to the 
engine, directing our attention to the hailstones as they 
struck the metal sides of Behemoth. It was marvellous! 
Each stone struck fire in the contact, like flint and steel. 
It seemed as though showers of fiery metallic drops fell 
from the clouds, sending forth sparks as they struck the 
steel-plated engine. This proved how completely the 
atmosphere was saturated with electricity. Fulminating 
matter traversed it incessantly, till all space seemed to 
blaze with fire. 

Banks signed to us to return to the saloon, and closed 
the verandah door. The darkness within the room con¬ 
trasted strongly with the lightning which flashed without. 
We had presently a proof that we were ourselves strongly 
charged with the electric fluid, when, to our infinite asto¬ 
nishment, we perceived our saliva to be luminous. This 
phenomenon, rarely observed, and very alarming when it 
is so, has been described as “ spitting fire.” 

The tumult of the heavens seemed every instant to 
increase, and the stoutest hearts beat thick and fast. 

“And the others ! ” said Colonel Munro. 

“ Ah, yes, indeed—the others ! ” returned Banks. 

We were horribly uneasy, yet could do nothing whatever 
to assist Captain Hood and his companions, who were of 
course in the utmost danger. 

Even supposing they had found shelter, it could only be 
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beneath trees, where accidents during storms are most 
imminent, and in the middle of a dense forest, how could 
they possibly maintain the distance of five or six yards 
from a vertical line drawn from the extremity of the longest 
branches, which persons caught by storms in the neighbour¬ 
hood of trees are scientifically advised to do. 

As these thoughts rushed through my mind, a peal of 
thunder, louder than any we had heard, burst directly over 
us. 

Steam House trembled throughout, and seemed to rise 
on its springs. I expected it to be overturned. 

At the same time a strong odour filled the room—the 
penetrating smell of nitrous vapours. 

“A thunder-boit has fallen !” said McNeil. 

“ Storr! Kilouth! Parazard I ” shouted Banks. 

The three men came running into our apartment, while 
the engineer stepped out on the balcony. 

“There!—Look there!” he cried. 

An enormous banyan had been struck ten paces off, on 
the left of the road. 

We could see everything distinctly by the glare of in- 
cessant lightning. The immense trunk had fallen across 
the neighbouring trees, its sturdy saplings no longer able 
to sustain it. The whole length of its bark had been peeled 
off, and one long strip was waving about and lashing the 
air, as the force of the gale made it twist and twine like a 
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serpent It was seen that the bark must have been stripped 
off from base to summit, under the influence of electricity 
which had violently rushed upwards. 

A narrow escape for Steam House,” said the engineer. 
‘HVe must remain here; we are safer than under those 
trees. 

As he spoke, we heard cries. Could it be our friends 
returning ? 

It is Parazard's voice,” said Storr. 

It was indeed the cook, who, from the hinder balcony, 
was loudly calling to us. We hastened to join him. 

What a sight met our eyes ! Within a hundred yards 
of us, behind, and to the right of, the camp, the banyan 
forest was on fire ! 

Already the loftier tree-tops were disappearing behind a 
curtain of flame. 

The conflagration advanced fiercely, and with incredible 
velocity towards Steam House. The danger was imminent. 
The heat and long continuous drought had combined to 
to make trees, grass, and bushes so dry and combustible 
that it was probable the entire forest would be devoured 
by the furious element. 

""As we witnessed its rapid spread and advance, we were 
convinced that should it reach the place of our encamp¬ 
ment, our entire equipage would, in a very few minutes, be 
destroyed. 
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We Stood sileot before this fearful danger. 

Then, folding his arms, the colonel said quietly^'_ 

" Banks, you must get us out of this scrape! 

Yes, I must, Munro,” replied the engineer, ** and since 
we cannot possibly put out this fire, we must mn away 
from it.” 

On foot ? ” exclaimed I. 

" Mo ; mdth our train all complete.” 

"And Captain Hood, sir?” said McNeil 
" We can do nothing for them. If they are not here 
iminediately, we shall start without them.” 

" We must not abandon them,” said the colonel 
"My dear Munro, let me get the train' out of reach of 
the fire, and then we can search for them.” 

"Go on, then, Banks” replied Colonel Monro, w-ho saw 
that the engineer wms in the right 

"Storr I” cried Banks, "to your engine at once ! Ki- 
louth I to your furnace—get the steam, up! What pressE.re 
have we ? ” 

" Ti¥ 0 atmospheres,” ,ans%vered the eegine-driver. 
"Within ten minutes we must have four! Look sharp, 
my lads! ” 

The men did not lose a moment 
Torrents of black smoke gushed from the elephants 
trunk, meeting, and seeming to defy, the torrents of rain,. 
Behemot,li replied with whirling clouds of sparks to the 
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vivid flashes which surrounded him ; and drauglite^rf^ 
whistling through the funnel, accelerated the combustion 
of the wood, which Kalouth heaped and piled on his 

furnace. 

Sir Edward Munro, Banks, and I, remained on the veran-. 
dah in rear of the carriages, watching the progress of the 
forest fire. Huge trees tottered and fell across this vast 
hearth, the branches cracked and crackled like musketiy, 
the burning creepers twisted in all directions, and led the 
flames from tree to tree, thus spreading the devastation 
right and left. 

Within five minutes, the conflagration had advanced 
fifty yards, and the flames, torn and dishevelled by the gale, 
shot upward to such a height that the lightning flashes 
pierced them in all directions. 

“We must be off in five minutes,” said Banks. 

“ At what a pace this fire goes! ” I replied. 

“ We shall go faster 1 ” 

“ If only Hood and his men were back! ” said Sir 
Edward. 

“ The -whistle!—sound the whistle ! ” cried Banks, “they 
may, perhaps, hear that.” 

And darting into the turret, he made the air resound 
■with shrill screams, which were heard above the rumbling 
thunder, and must have sounded to an immense distance. 

The situation can better be imagined than described. 
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Necessity urged to immediate while it seemed 

impossible to forsake oiir absent friendSw 

Banks returned to the hinder balcony. The edge of the 
fire m^as less than fifty yards from Steam House. The heat 
became insufferable^ we could scarcely breathe the burning 
air. Flakes of fire fell on the carriageSj i^hich seemed pro¬ 
tected in a measure by the floods and torrents of rain, but 
these^ m^'e %¥ell kiie\¥, could not check the direct attack of 
the flames. 

The engine continued to send forth piercing slirieks. It 
was all in vain. There were no signs of either Hoodj Fox^ 
or Goumi. 

The engine-driver came to Banks,— 

Steam is up, sir! ” said he. 

" Go on, then, Storr! replied Banks, but not too fast 
Just quick enough to keep us beyond the reach of the fire.®* 

" Stop, Banks! wait a few minutes! ” cried Coionei 
Munro, w^ho could not bring himself to quit the spot 

“Three minutes, then, Munro,” returned Banks coolly. 
“ But in three minutes the back of the train will begin to 
bum.” 

Two minutes passed. It was impossible to stay in the 
verandah. The iron plating could not be touched, and 
began to burst open at the joints. It would be mada^ £0 
stop another instant 
Go on, Storr! ” 
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“ Hallo! ” exclaimed the sergeant. 

“ There they are! God be praised ! ” said the colonel. 
To the right of the road appeared Captain Hood and 
Fox, supporting Goiimi in their arms as they approached 
the carriage-door. 

“ Is he dead ?” 

“No; but struck by lightning, which smashed his gun, 
and has paralyzed his left leg.” 

We should never have got back to camp but for your 
steam whistle. Banks ! ” said Hood. 

“ Forward ! forward! ” shouted the engineer. 

Hood and Fox sprang on board the train, and Gohmi, 

who had not lost consciousness, was placed in his 

cabin. 

It was half-past ten—Banks and Storr went into the 
turret, and the equipage moved steadily forward, amid the 
blaze of a three-fold light, produced by the burning forest, 

the electric lamps, and the vivid lightning flashing froni 
the skies. 

Then Captain Hood in a few words related what had 
happened during his excursion. They had seen no traces 
of any wild animals. As the storm approached, darkness 
overtook them much more rapidly than they expected. 
They were three miles from camp when they heard the 
first thunder-clap, and endeavoured to return, but quickly 
found they had lost their way among the banyan trunks, 
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exactly alike, and without a path in any direction 


oience, mey were tar oeyo 


the limits of the light diffused by our electric lamp, and had 

our whereabouts, while t' 

ram and hail tel! in torrents, quickly penetrating the 
shelter of the leafy screen above them. 


of every bit of metal. They believed Mm to be killed, but 
found that the electric fluid had not struck him directly, 
although his leg was paralyzed by the shock. Poor Goliini 
could not walk a step, and had to be carried. His com¬ 
panions would not listen to his entreaties that they would 

dves, and if possible return after- 
sy raised him between them, and 
id their doubtful way through thi 


hey wandered about, hesitating 
march, without the slightest clu€ 
to find the camp, 
j joy, they heard the shriek of the 
e ivelcome voice of Behemoth, 
iterwards thev arrived as we were 
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on the point of quitting the halting-place, and only just in 
time! 

And now though the train ran rapidly along the broad 
smooth forest road, the fire kept pace with it, and the 
danger was rendered the more threatening by a change of 
wind, such as frequently occurs during these violent 
meteoric storms. Instead of blowing in flank, it now 
changed to the rear, and by its vehemence materially 
increased the advance of the flames which perceptibly 
gained on the travellers. A cloud of hot ashes whirled 
upwards from the ground, as from the mouth of some 
crater; and into this rained downwards burning branches 
and flakes of fire. The conflagration really resembled more 
than anything else the advance of a stream of lava, rushing 
across the country, and destroying ever3d:hing in its course 

Banks instantly perceived this, and even if he had not, 
he would have felt the scorching blast as it swept by. 

Our speed was increased, although some danger attended 
the doing so over an unknown path. The machine, how¬ 
ever, would not proceed as fast as the engineer could have 

wished, owing to the road being so cut up and flooded by 

rain, 

About half-past eleven, another awful clap of thunder 
burst directly over our heads. A cry escaped us. We 
feared that Banks and Storr had both been struck in their 
howdah, from which they were guiding the train. 
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This calamity, however, had not befallen ns. Our 
elephant only had been struck, the tip of one of his long 
hanging ears having attracted the electric current Xo 
damage resulted to the machine fortunately, and Behe¬ 
moth seemed to try to reply to the peals of thunder by 
renewed and vigorous trumpetings. 

«Hui-i-ah 1 cried Captain Hood. ** Hurrah! An 
elephaEt of flesh and blood would have been done for by 
this time. But this old fellow braves thunder and ligMning, 
and sticks at nothing. Go it, Behemoth; hurrah! 

For another half-hour the train was still ahead. Banks, 
fearing to run it against some obstacle, only proceeded at 
a rate sufficient to keep us out of reach of the fire. 

From the verandah, in ivhich Colonel Monro, Hood, and 
I had placed ourselves, we could see passing, great shadows, 
bounding through the blaze of the fire and lightning. We 
soon discovered them to be those of wild animals 

As a precautionary measure, Captain Hood kept his gun 
ready, for it was possible that some terrified beast might 
leap on our train, in search of a shelter or refuge. 

One huge tiger did indeed make the attempt, but in Ms 
prodigious spring, he was caught by the neck between two 
branches of a banyan-tree, which, bending under the storm, 
acted like great cords, and strangled the animal 

« Poor beast! ” said Fox. 

« These creatures/' remarked Captain Hood, ia an indig- 
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nantmannar, " to be 

You may well say poor beast.” ^ 

Poor Captain Hood was indeed out of inck When l,e 
.vanted tiger, he conldn'l find then,, and now when he .,3 

h° "othin range, without his 

hemg able to gel a shot at them, or were stangled before 
his eyes like mice in a trap. 

At one in the morning, ou, situation, dangerous as it lad 
been before, became worse The wind, which shifted about 
from one point of the compass to another, continually 
swept the lire across the road in front of us, so that now ,= 

were absolutely hemmed in. 

The storm, however, had much diminished in violence 
as IS invariably the case when these meteors pass above a 
forest, for there the trees gradually draw off, and absorb 
the electric matter. But though the lightning and thunder 
were now less frequent, and though the rain fell with gentler 
force, yet the wind still roared with inconceivable fuiy. 

At any cost it was absolutely necessary to hasten on 

even at the risk of running into an obstacle, or of dashinJ 
over a precipice. 

Banks directed our course with astonishing coolness his 

eyes glued to the glass of the howdah, his hand ever ou'the 
regulator. 

Our way now led between two hedges of fire, and these 
we were forced to go through. On went Banks, resolutely 

and steadily at the rate of five or six miles an hour. 
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I thought at last we should be obliged to stop when 
before us lay a narrow passage, only fifty yards wide, %vith 
a roaring furnace on either side. Our wheels crunched over 
the glowing cinders which strewed the soil, and a burnin'^, 
stifling atmosphere enveloped us. 

We were past 1 

At two in the morning a flash of lightning revealed to 
us the borders of the wood. Behind us lay a vast panorama 
of flames, which would spread on, and never stop until 
they had devoured the very last banyan of the immense 

forest 

At daybreak we halted at last; the storm had entirely 
ceased, and we arranged our camp. 

Our elephant, who was carefully examined, was found to 
have the tip of his right ear pierced by several holes run¬ 
ning in diverse directions. If such a thing had happened 
to any other creature than an animal of steel, it would most 
certainly have at once sunk down, never again to rise, and 
our unfortunate train would then have been rapidly over¬ 
whelmed by the advancing flames. 

At six that morning, after a very short rest, we again 
resumed our journey, and by twelve o’clock we were 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Rewah. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPTAIN HOOD’S PROWESS. 

The remainder of the day and the next night were quietly 

spent in camp. After all our fatigue and danger, this rest 
was well earned. 

We had no longer before us the rich plains of the kina/ ^ 
dom of Oude. Steam House had now to pass through 
Rohilkund, a fertile territory, though much cut up by 
“nullahs,” or ravines. Bareilly is the capital of this pro¬ 
vince, which is 155 miles square, well watered by the 
numerous affluents or tributaries of the Cogra; here and 
there are many groups of magnificent mango-trees, as well 
as thick jungles, which latter are gradually disappearing as ' 
cultivation advances. ^ 

^ After the taking of Delhi, this was the centre of the 
insurrection; Sir Colin Campbell conducted one of his 
campaigns here. Here, too. Brigadier Walpole^s column 
was not at the outset very fortunate, and here also, fell a 
friend of Sir Edward Munro, the colonel of the 93rd High- 
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kaders, who had so distinguished himseif in the two 
assaults on Lucknow, during the aftairof the 14th of April. 

We could not have had a country better suited for the 
advarxe of our train than this. Beautiful level roads, easily 
croased streams, running from the two more importaat 
arteries, descending from the north, all united to render 
this part of our journey pleasant. In a short time we 
should come to the first rising ground which connected the 
plain with the mountains of Nepaul. 

We had, however, to think seriously of the rainy season. 

The monsoon, which is prevalent from the north-east to 
tne south-west during the first months of the year, is now 
reversed. The rainy season is more violent on the coast 
than m the interior of the peninsula, and also a little later 5 
the reason being that the clouds are exhausted before 
reaching the centre of India. Besides this, their direction 
is somewhat altered by the barrier of high mountains 
which form a sort of atmospheric eddy. On the coast of 
Malabar the monsoon begins in the month of May ; in the 
central and northern provinces, it is felt some weeks later 
on, in June. We were now in June, and our journey was 
henceforward to be performed under new though well fore¬ 
seen circumstances. 

I should have said before that honest Gofimi, who had 
been disarmed by the lightning in such an untoward man¬ 
ner, was nearly well again by the next day. The paralysis 
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of his left leg was merely temporaiy. Soon not a trace of 
his accident remained, but it seemed to me he always bore 
rather a grudge against that storm. 

On both the 6th and 7th of June. Captain Hood, aided 
by Fan and Niger, had better sport. He killed a couple of 
those antelopes called “nylghaus.” They are the blue 
oxen of the Hindoos, though it is certainly more correct 
to call them deer, since they have a greater resemblance to 
that animal than to the congeners of the god Apis. They 
may better be described as pearl-grey deer, for their colour 
is more like a stormy than an azure sky. It is, however, 
asserted that some of these magnificent creatures, with little 
sharp, straight horns on their long, slightly convex heads 
have really almost blue coats—a tint which Nature appears 
to have invariably refused to quadrupeds, even to the blue 
fox, whose fur is rather black than blue. 

These were not the wild beasts Captain Hood hoped for; 
but all the same, the nylghau, though not actually fero¬ 
cious, is dangerous ; for when slightly wounded, it turns on 
the hunter. 

A shot from the captain, and a second from Fox, stopped 
short both of these superb creatures, killed, as it were, on 
the wing; and indeed Fox seemed to look on them as 
nothing higher than feathered game. 

Monsieur Parazard, fortunately, was quite of another 
opinion, and the excellent haunch, cooked to a turn, which 
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he served up to us that day at dinner, brought us ai! over 
to his side. 

At daybreak on the Sth of June we left an encamoment 
we had made near a little village in Rohilkund. We had 
arrived at it the evening before, after traversing the twenty- 
five miles which lay between it and Rewah. Our train 
could only go at a very moderate pace over the heavy 
ground caused by the rains. Besides this, the streams 
began to swell, and fording several delayed us some hours. 
After all we had not now so very far to go. We were 
sure of reaching the mountainous region before the end of 
June. There we intended to instal Steam House for 
several of the summer months, as if in the midst of a 
sanitorium. W e had nothing to make us uneasy in that 
respect. 

On the Sth of June Captain Hood missed a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for a shot. 

The road was bordered by a thick bamboo jungle, as is 
often the case near villages, which look as if built in a 
basket of flowers. This was not as yet the true jungle, for 
that, in the Hindoo sense, applies to the rugged, bare, and 
sterile plain, dotted with lines of grey bushes. We, on the 
contrary', were in a cultivated country, in the midst of a 
fertile territory', covered in most places with marshy rice- 
grounds. 

Behemoth went quietly along, guided by Storris hand, 
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and emitting graceful, feathery clouds of vapour, which 
curled away and dispersed among the bamboos at the road¬ 
side. 

All at once, out leapt an animal with the most wonderful 
agility, and fastened on our elephant^s neck, 

A cheetah! a cheetah! ” shouted the engine-driver. 

At this cry, Captain Hood darted out to the balcony, 
and seized his gun, always ready and always at hand. 

“ A cheetah ! ’’ exclaimed he in his turn. 

Fire, then cried I. 

Time enough! ” returned the captain, who contented 
himself with merely taking a good aim at the animal. ^ 

The cheetah is a species of leopard peculiar to India, \ 
not so large as the tiger, but almost as formidable, it is so 
active, supple, and strong. 

Colonel Munro, Banks, and I stood out on the verandah, 
watching with interest for the captain to fire. 

The leopard had evidently been deceived by the sight of 
our elephant. He had boldly sprung at him, expecting to 
bury his teeth and claws in living flesh, but instead of that, 
met with an iron skin, on which neither teeth nor claws 
could make any impression. Furious at his discomfiture, 
he clung to the long ears of the artificial animal, and was 
no doubt preparing to bound off again when he caught 
sight of us. 

Captain Hood kept his gun pointed after the manner of 
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a hunter who is sure of his aim, but does not wia^to .fire 
until he is certain he can hit a vital part. 

The cheetah drew itself up, roaring savagel/. It no 
doubt knew of its danger, but did not attempt to escape. 
Perhaps it watched for an opportunity to spring on to the 
verandah. 

Indeed, we soon saw it climbing up the elephant’s head, 
to the trunk or chimney, and almost to the opening, out of 
which puffed jets of vapour. 

“ Now fire, Hood I ” said I again. 

“There’s time enough,” answered the captain. 

Then, without taking his eyes off the leopard, who still 
gazed at us, he addressed himself to me. 

“ Did you ever kill a cheetah, Maucler ? ” he asked. 

“Never.” 

“ Would you like to kill one ” 

“Captain,” I replied, “I should not like to deprive you 
of this magnificent shot—” 

“ Pooh I ” returned Hood, “ it’s nothing of a shot Take 
a gun and aim just below the beast’s shoulder! If you 
miss, I shall catch him as he springs.” 

“ Be it so, then.” 

Fox, who had joined us, put a double-barrelled gun into 
my hands. I took it, cocked it, aimed just below the 
leopard’s shoulder, and fired. 

The animal, wounded, though but slightly, took ap enof- 
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mous bound, right over the driver s howdah, and alighted 
on the first roof of Steam House, 

Skilled sportsman as Captain Hood was, even he had not 
time to fire. 

" Here, Fox, after me! ” he shouted. 

And the two, darting out of the verandah, hastened up 
into the howdah. 

The leopard immediately sprang on to the second roof, 
clearing the foot-bridge at a bound. 

The captain was on the point of firing, but another des¬ 
perate leap carried the animal off the roof, and landed him 
at the side of the road, when he instantly disappeared in the 
jungle. 

Stop! stop! cried Banks, to the engineer, who, apply¬ 
ing the atmospheric brakes, brought the train to an instant 
standstill. 

The captain and Fox leapt out and ran into the thicket, 
in hopes of finding the cheetah. 

A few minutes passed. We listened somewhat impa¬ 
tiently. No shot was fired, and very soon the two hunters 
returned empty handed. 

" Disappeared ! Got clear off! ” called out Captain 
Hood ; “ and not even a trace of blood on the grass! ” 

‘‘ It was my fault,” said L It would have been better if 
you had fired at the cheetah yourself. You wouldn’t have 
inissed!” 
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“ Nonsense/’ returned Hood, you hit him, I’m certain, 
though not in a good place/' 

'"The beast wasn’t fated to be my thirty-ninth, nor 
your forty-first, captain,” remarked Fox, much out of coun¬ 
tenance. 

Rubbish,” said Hood, in a somewhat affected tone of 
indifference, a cheetah isn’t a tiger! If it had been, my 
dear Maucler, I couldn’t have made up my mind to yield 
that shot to you ! ” 

Come to table, my friends,” said Colonel Munro. 

Breakfast is ready and will console you—•” 

“ I hope it may/' put in McNeil; “ but it was all Fox’s 
fault!” 

“My fault?” said the man, quite nonplussed by this 
unexpected observation. 

“ Certainly, P'ox,” returned the sergeant “ The gun you 
handed to Mr. Maucler was only loaded with number 
six I ” 

And McNeil held out the second cartridge which he had 
just withdrawn, to prove his words. 

“Fox!” said Captain Hood. 

“Yes, sir.’' 

“ A couple of days under arrest 1” 

“Yes, captain.” 

And Fox retired into his cabin, resolved not to appear 
again for forty-eight hours. 
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He was quite ashamed of himself, and wished to hide his 
disgraced head. 

The next day Captain Hood, Gohmi, and I went off to 
beat about the plain at the side of the road, and thus to 
spend the half-day’s halt which Banks allowed us. It rained 
all the morning, but about midday the sky cleared, and we 
hoped for a few hours of fine weather. 

I must mention that it was not Hood, the hunter of wild 
beasts, who took me out this time, but the sportsman in 
search of game. In the interests of the table, he intended 
to stroll quietly about the rice-fields, accompanied by Fan 
and Niger. 

Monsieur Parazard had hinted to the captain that his 
larder was empty, and that he expected his honour to take 
the necessary measures to fill it again. 

Captain Hood resigned himself, and we set out. For 
two hours our battue had no other result than to put up a few 
partridges, or scare away a few hares ; but all at such a 
distance that, notwithstanding our good dogs, we had no 
chance of hitting them. 

Captain Hood became utterly disgusted. In this vast 
plain, without jungles, or thickets, and dotted with villages 
and farms, he had no great hopes of meeting with any sort 
of wild beast, which would make amends for the loss of die 
leopard the preceding day. He had only come out now in 
the character of a purveyor, and thought of the reception 
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Monsieur Parazard would give him if he returned with an 
empty bag. 

It was not our fault that even by four o’clock we had 
not had occasion to fire a single shot. A dry wind blew, 
and, as I said, all the game rose out of range. 

“My dear fellow,” said Hood, “ this won’t do at all. 
When we left Calcutta, I promised you such grand sport; 
and all this time, bad luck, fatality, I don’t know what to 
call it, nor how to understand it, has prevented me from 
keeping my promise 1 ” 

“ Come, captain,” I replied, “ you musn’t despair. Though 
I do regret it, it is more on your account than my own! 
We shall have better luck, no doubt, on the hills! ” 

“ Yes,” said Hood, “ on the Himalayan slopes, we shall 
set to work under more favourable conditions. You see, 
Maucler, I’d wager anything that our train, with all its 
apparatus, its steam and its roaring, and especially the 
gigantic elephant, terrifies the confounded brutes much 
more than a railway train would do, and that’s the reason 
we don’t see anything of them when travelling! When 
we halt, we must hope to be more lucky. That leopard 
was a fool! He must have been starving when he 
sprang on Behemoth, and he was worthy of being killed 
outright by a good shot! Hang that fellow Fox! I 
shan’t forget that little job of his in a hurry J What time 
is it now?” 
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“ Nearly five o’clock! ” 

“ Five already, and we haven’t bagged a thing! ” 

“They won’t expect us back in camp till seven. Per- 
haps by that time—” 

“ No; luck is against us ! ” exclaimed the captain ; « and 
look you, luck is the half of success ! ” 

“Perseverance too,” I answered. “Suppose we agree 

that we won’t go back empty-handed! Will that suit 
you?”, 

“ Suit me ? of course it will! ” 

“ Agreed, then.” 

“Look here, Maucler, I shall carry back a mouse or a 
squirrel rather than be foresworn.” 

Hood, Goflmi, and I, were now in a frame of mind to 
attack anything. The chase was continued with a per¬ 
severance worthy of a better cause ; but it seemed as if 
even the most inoffensive birds had become aware of our 
hostile intentions. We couldn’t get near a single one. 

We roamed about thus among the rice-fields, beating 
first one side tt the road and then the other, and turning 
back again, so as not to get too far from the camp. All 
was useless. Half-past six, and we had not had to reload 
our guns. We might as well have had walking-sticks in 
our hands, the results would have been all the same. 

I glanced at Captain Hood. He was marching along 
with his teeth set, while a deep frown on his brow betrayed 
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his angry feelings. Between his compressed lips he mut¬ 
tered I don’t know what vain menaces against every living 
creature whether feathered or furred of which there was 
not a specimen on the plain. He probably would soon 
fire his gun at the first object which met his eye, a tree 
or rock maybe—rather a cynical way of getting rid of his 
anger. It was easy to see his weapon burned his fingers, 
as it were, from the way he shifted it about, now to his 
shoulder, then to his arm, now again carrying it in his 
hand. 

Goumi looked at him. 

“ The captain will be in a passion if this goes on! ” he 
"said to me, shaking his head. 

"Yes,” I replied, “ Fd willingly give thirty shillings for 
the most modest little tame pigeon, if some charitable 
hand would let it go within range! It would appease 
him 1 ” 

But neither for thirty shillings, nor for double, or triple 
that amount, could we procure even the cheapest or the 
most common of fowl. The country seemed deserted, and 
we saw neither farm nor village. 

Indeed if it had been possible, I believe I should have 
sent Gofimi to buy at any price some bird or other, if only 
a plucked chicken, anything to set our fretful captain free 
from his vow. 

Night was coming on. In an hour’s time there would 
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not be light enough for us to continue our fruitless expedi¬ 
tion. Although we had agreed not to return to camp 
without something, yet we should be forced to do so, un¬ 
less we meant to stay out all night Not only did it 
threaten rain, but Colonel Munro and Banks would be 
seriously alarmed if we did not reappear. 

Captain Hood, with straining eyeballs, glancing from 
right to left with bird-like quickness, walked ten paces 
ahead in an opposite direction to that of “Steam House.” 

I was thinking of hastening my steps so as to rejoin 
him and beg him not to continue this struggle against ill- 
luck, when a whirr of wings was heard on my right. I 
looked towards the spot 

A dark mass was rising slowly above a thicket 

Instantly, without giving Captain Hood time to turn 
round, I levelled my gun, and fired both barrels successively. 
The unknown bird fell heavily. 

Fan sprang forward, seized and brought it to the captain. 

“At last!” exclaimed Hood. “If Monsieur Parazard 
isn’t contented with this, he must be shoved into his pot 
himself, head first.” 

“ But is it an edible bird ? ” I asked. 

“Certainly, for want of anything better! ” answered the 
captain. 

“It was lucky nobody saw you, Mr. Maucler!” said 
Gofimi. 
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What have I done wrong ? ” 

“ Why, you have killed a peacock, and that is forbidden, 
for they are sacred birds all over India.” 

The fiend fly away with sacred birds and those who 
made them sacred too!” exclaimed Captain Hood im¬ 
patiently. “ This one is killed at all events, and we shall 
eat him—devoutly if you like, but devour him somehow ! ” 
Since the expedition of Alexander into this peninsula, 
the peacock has been a sacred animal in the Brahmins' 
country. The Hindoos make it the emblem of the goddess 
Saravasti, who presides over births and marriages. To 
destroy this bird is forbidden under pain of punishment, 
which the English law has confirmed 
This one, which so rejoiced Captain Hood’s heart was 
a magnificent specimen, with green metallic gleaming 
wings, edged with gold. His beautifully marked tail formed 
a superb fan of silky feathers. 

All right, forward! ” said the captain. 

To-morrow, Monsieur Parazard will give us peacock 
for dinner, in spite of what all the Brahmins in India may 
think ! Although, when cooked, this bird will indeed only 
look like a somewhat pretentious chicken, yet with its 
feathers artistically arranged, it will have a fine effect on 
our table! ” 

^‘Then you are satisfied, captain 
Satisfied—with you, yes, my dear fellow, but not pleased 
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with myself at all! My bad luck isn’t over yet, and I 
must do away with it. Come alonp- f 

Off we started to retrace our steps to the camp, now 
about three miles distant. Captain Hood and I walked 
close together along a winding path through thick bamboo 
jungles ; Gohmi, carrying our game, bringing up the rear. 
The sun had not yet disappeared, but it was shrouded in 
great clouds, so that we had to find our way through semi¬ 
obscurity. 

All at once a terrific roar burst from a thicket on our 
right. The sound was to me so awful that I stopped 
short, almost in spite of myself. 

Captain Hood grasped my hand. 

“ A tiger ! ” he said. 

Then an oath escaped him. 

“Thunder and lightning!" he exclaimed, “there is 
only small shot in our guns ! ” 

It was too true, neither Hood, Goumi, nor I, had any 
ball cartridges! 

Besides, if we had, we should not have had time to re- 
load. Ten seconds after uttering his first roar, the animal 
leapt from the covert with a single bound, and landed on 
the road twenty paces from us. 

It was a magnificent tiger, what the Hindoos would 
have called a man-eater, his annual victims might no doubt 
be counted by hundreds. 
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The situation was terrible. 

I gazed at the tiger, and must confess that my gun 
trembled in my hand. He measured from nine to ten feet 
in length, and was of a tawny colour, striped with black 
and white. 

He stared back at us, his cat-like eyes blazing in the 
shadow. His tail feverishly lashed his sides. He crouched 
as if about to spring. 

Hood had not lost his presence of mind. He took a 
careful aim at the animal, muttering in a tone which it is 
impossible to describe,— 

Number six ! To fire at a tiger wdtli number six ! If 
I don't hit him right in the eyes, we are—" 

The captain had not time to finish. The tiger advanced 
not by leaps, but slow steps. 

Goumi crouched behind us, and also took aim, though 
his gun too only contained small shot. As to mine, it was 
not even loaded. I prepared to do this now. 

Not a movement, not a sound I " muttered the captain. 

The tiger will spring, and that will never do! " 

We all three remained motionless. 

The tiger advanced slowly, his eyes glaring fixedly, and 
his great jaws held almost level with the ground. 

The brute was now only ten paces from the captain. 

Hood stood firm, steady as a statue, concentrating his 
\v}iole life in his ^aze. 
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The terrible struggle which was about to take place, and 
which might leave none of us alive, did not even make 
his heart beat more rapidly than usual. 

I thought the tiger was about to make his spring. 

He took five steps. I had need of all my self-control 
to keep from calling out,— 

“ Fire, Hood! now fire! ” 

No! The captain had said—and it was evidently his 
only chance—that he meant to blind the animal; and to 
do that he must be very close before he fired. 

The tiger came three paces nearer, and prepared to 
spring— 

A loud report was heard, almost immediately followed 
by a second. 

The second explosion seemed to have taken place in 
the very body of the animal, which after two or three 
starts and roars of pain, fell dead on the ground. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Captain Hood, “my gun was 
loaded with ball after all, and what’s more, with an 
explosive ball! Ah, thanks. Fox, this time, many 
thanks! ” 

“ Is it possible ? ” I cried. 

" Look for yourself.” 

And as he spoke the captain drew out the cartridge from 
the other barrel. 

There was the ball. 
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1 ^' All was explained. 

Captain Hood possessed a double-barrelled rifle and a 
double-barrelled gun, both of the same calibre. Now, 
when Fox made the mistake of loading the rifle with small 
shot, he at the same time put explosive ball cartridges into 
the other. The day before, this mistake saved the life of 
the leopard, to-day it saved ours ! 

“ Yes,” remarked Hood, “ and never in my life have I 
been nearer death 1 ” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, when we were safe back in 
camp, Hood called up Fox and told him what had happened. 

“ Captain,” returned the man, “ that proves that instead 

two days in confinement, I deserved four, because I made 
a mistake twice 1 ” 

“ That is my opinion,” replied his master; “ but since 
through your mistake I have bagged my forty-first, it is 
also my opinion that I should offer you this sove- 

i 

reign—” 

"And mine, that I should take it/* answered Fox, 
pocketing the piece of gold. 

Such were the incidents which marked Captain Hood's 
encounter with his forty-first tiger. 

In the evening of the I2th of June, our train came to 
a halt near a small village of no importance, and the next 
day we set out to begin the ninety miles which still lay 
between us and the mountains of Nepaul, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ONE AGAINST THREE. 

Some days passed away, and we had at last commenced 
to ascend the first slopes of those northern regions of India, 
which from rising ground to rising ground, from hill to 
hill, from mountain to mountain, at last attain to the ’ 
highest altitude on the globe. Till then we had been 
rising, but so imperceptibly that Behemoth did not even 
appear to perceive it. 

The weather was stormy and rainy, but the temperature 
was supportable. The roads were not yet bad, and heavy 
as the train was, it passed easily over them. | 

When too large a rut opened before us, Storr just ; 
touched the regulator, and a stronger press of the obedient I 
fluid was enough to take us over the obstacle. The j 
machine, as I said, had plenty of power, and a quarter of I 
a turn, given to the supply valves, instantly added im- 
mensely to its strength. . 1 

As yet, vve never had reason but to congratulate Pur- 
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selves on this species of locomotion, as well as on the 
engine Banks had invented. Our rolling house was per¬ 
fectly comfortable, and before our eyes we had always a 
fresh and ever-changing landscape. 

The vast plain which extends from the valley of the 
Ganges into the territories of Oude and Rohilkund was 
ended. The north was framed in by the summits of the 
Himalayas, against which were swept the clouds driven by 
the south-west wind. It was impossible as yet to get a 
good view of the picturesque outline of this lofty chain ; 
but on approaching the Thibetian frontier, the aspect of 
the country became more wild, and the jungle increased 
at the expense of cultivated ground. 

The flora too, was no longer the same. Palms had 
disappeared, to give place to magnificent bananas, tufted 
mangoes bearing the best Indian fruit, and especially 
groups of bamboos, many shooting up to a hundred feet 
in height. Here we found magnolias, scenting the air 
with delicious perfume, from their large white blossoms ; 
beautiful maples ; various kinds of oaks; chestnuts, their 
fruit covered with prickles like sea-urchins; india-rubber 
trees, in which the sap flows through half-open veins; 
and pines with enormous leaves ; then, more modest as to 
size, but gayer as to colour, were geraniums, rhododendrons, 
and laurels, thickly bordering the road. 

A few villages composed of straw or bamboo-built huts, 
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two or three farms; buried among the great trees, were still 
to be met with, though many miles apart. As we ap- * 
proached higher ground, the population became less and 
less. 

At that time a grey and misty sky hung over the 
whole landscape, and rain frequently fell in torrents. Out 
of four days, from the 13th to the 17th of June, we had 
not had it fine for six hours. We were obliged therefore to 
remain in the drawing-room of Steam House, and pass the 
long hours as we would if our dwelling had been a fixture, 
smoking, chatting, and playing whist. 

For long our guns had been idle, to Captain Hood’s j 
great dissatisfaction; but two ''slams,which he made 
in a single evening, brought him back to his accustomed 
goodhumour. 

“ One can kill a tiger any day,'’ he remarked, ‘‘but one 
can’t always make a slam ! ” | 

Such a correct and clear proposition was unanswerable. 

On the 17th of June our camp was made near a serai— 
or traveller’s bungalow. The weather was rather brighter, 
and Behemoth, who had been worked hard for the last 
four days, required, if not rest, at any rate some attention. 

It was therefore agreed that the rest of the day and the 
following night, should be passed in this spot. i 

The serai or caravanserai, the inn to be found on all | 
the high roads, is a quadrangle of low buildings, surround- 
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ing an inner court, and usually surmounted by a tower 
at each corner, giving it quite an oriental appearance. 
The attendants in the serai consist of the “bhisti,” or 
water-carrier, the cook, who does well enough for travellers 
who can content themselves with eggs and chickens, and 
the “khansama,” or provider of provisions, with whom you 
must treat, and whose prices are low enough generally. 

The keeper of the serai is simply an agent of the Honour¬ 
able Company, to whom the greater number of these 
establishments belong, and they are inspected occasionally 
by the engineer-in-chief of the district. 

A strange but strictly kept rule is in force in these 
bungalows: a traveller may occupy the serai for four-and- 
twenty hours, unquestioned, but in the event of his wish¬ 
ing to stay longer, he must get a permit from the in¬ 
spector. Without this authorization the next comer, 
whether English or Hindoo, may turn him out. 

It is needless to say that on our arrival at our halting- 
place, Behemoth produced the usual sensation, that is to 
say, he was very much stared at, and perhaps very much 
coveted. I must say, though, that the actual guests in the 
serai looked at him with somewhat of disdain, disdain too 
affected to be real. 

These people, however, were not simple mortals, travel¬ 
ling on business or pleasure. It was not sorne English 
officer, on his way to the cantonments on the Nepaul 
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frontier, not even a Hindoo merchant, leading his caravan 
to the Steppes of Afghanistan, beyond Lahore or Peshawar, 

Here was nothing less than the Prince Gourou Singh, 
m person, son of an independent rajah of Guzarate, and a 
rajah himself, travelling with great pomp in the north of 
the Indian peninsula. 

This prince not only occupied the three or four rooms 
in the bungalow, but also all the neighbourhood, which had 
been arranged so as to lodge the people of his suite. 

I had never before seen a travelling rajah ; so as soon 
as our camp had been settled at about a quarter of a mile 
from the serai, in a charming spot beside a stream and 
under magnificent trees, I went, in company with Captain 
Hood and Banks, to visit the encampment of Prince 
Gourou Singh. 

The son of a rajah who wishes to travel, cannot travel 
alone, that is evident! If there are any people in the 
world whom I have not the slightest inclination to envy, 
they are those who can’t move hand or foot, without put- 
ing in motion at least a hundred people 1 Far better to 
be the simplest pedestrian, with knapsack on back, stick in 
hand, and gun on shoulder, than an Indian prince travel¬ 
ling with all the ceremonial which his rank requires. 

You can’t call it a man going from one town to another,” 
said Banks to me ; ‘'it’s a whole village altering its geo¬ 
graphical relations 1 ” 
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“ I like Steam House far better,” I answered, “ and I 
would not change with this rajah’s son for anything! ” 

“Who knows,” said Captain Hood, “whether this prince 
may not prefer our rolling house to all his large and 
cumbersome equipage! ” 

“ There will be only one answer to make to that,” cried 
Banks, “ though I shall have no objection to build him a 
steam palace, provided he gives a good price ! But whilst 
awaiting his summons, let us look round the camp, it is 
worth the trouble.” 

The prince’s suite consisted of not less than 500 persons. 
Under the great trees stood 200 chariots, symmetrically 
arranged, like the tents of a vast camp. Some had zebras 
to draw them, others buffaloes, and besides these, there were 
three magnificent elephants, bearing on their backs richly 
ornamented palanquins, and twenty camels, from the 
country to the west of the Indus. Nothing was wanting 
in the caravan, neither musicians to charm the ears of his 
Highness, nor dancing-girls to delight his eyes, nor jugglers 
to amuse his idle hours. Three hundred bearers and 200 
guards completed the company, the payment of whose 
wages would soon have exhausted any other purse than 
that of an independent Indian rajah. 

The musicians, who played tambourines, cymbals, and 
tomtoms, belonged to the school which thinks more of 
noise than harmony j but there were besides scrapers on 
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guitars and four-stringed violins, though their instruments 
had never been in a tuner’s hands. 

Among the jugglers were “sapwallahs,” or serpent-charm¬ 
ers, who by their incantations chase and catch reptiles; 
“mutuisj” very skilful in sword-exercises; acrobats who 
dance on the slack rope with a pyramid of earthern pots on 
their heads, and buffaloes’ horns on their feet; and lastly, 
conjurors who have the power of changing old snake-skins 
into venomous cobras, or vice-versa, as the spectators wish. 
The dancing, or nautch-girls, are usually very pretty, and 
play the part of both singers and dancers. 

Very decently dressed, some in muslin embroidered with 
gold, others in plaited petticoats and scarves, which they 
wave about as they dance; these girls are decked with 
rich jewels, precious bracelets on their arms, gold rings on 
their fingers and toes, and silver bells on their ankles. Thus 
arrayed, they perform the celebrated egg-dance, with really 
extraordinary grace and skill, and I hoped that I should 
have an opportunity given me to admire them, by a special 
invitation from the rajah. 

Besides these people, there was a considerable following 
of men, women, and children, in the caravan. The men 
were dressed either in a long strip of cotton, called the 
“dhoti,” or in an “angarkah,” or shirt, and “jamah,”a long 
white dress, which altogether makes a very picturesque 
costume. 
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The women wore the “choli,” a kind of short-sleeved 
jacket, and the “ sari,” equivalent to the men’s dhoti, grace¬ 
fully folded about the body, with the end thrown coquettishly 

over the head. 

Whilst waiting for their evening meal, the Hindoos lay 
beneath the trees, smoking cigarettes wrapped m a green 
leaf, or pipes filled with “ gurago,” a composition of tobacco 
treacle, and opium. Others chewed a mixture of betel 
leaves, areca nuts, and extinct lime, which possesses certain 
digestive qualities, very useful in the burning climate of 
India. All these people lived on good terms with each 


! \ other, and only showed animation at the hour for a feast 

They were like the figurantes in a theatrical procession, who 

fall back into complete apathy, as soon as they are no longer 
on the scene. 

However, directly we appeared^ the Hindoos started up 
and salaamed to us, bending down to the earth. A number 
also shouted, “Sahib! sahib!” and we answered with 
friendly gestures. 

It occurred to me that perhaps Prince Gourou Singh 
might give in our honour one of those fetes of which rajahs 
are so lavish. The wide court of the bungalow was there 
all ready for any ceremony of this kind, and seemed to me 
admirably suited for the dances of the nautch-girls, the in¬ 
cantations of the charmers, or the tricks of the acrobats. 

It would have delighted me, I acknowledge, to be present 
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at such a spectacle in the middle of a serai, beneath the 1 
shade of magnificent trees, and with the natural get-up of 
the attendants. It would all have been worth far more 
than the boards of a narrow theatre, with its scenery of 
painted canvas, and its imitation trees. 

I spoke my thoughts to my companions, who, while 
sharing my desire, did not think it would be realized. 

The Rajah of Guzarate,” said Banks, is an independent 
man, who was with difficulty induced to submit, after the 
sepoy revolt, during which his conduct was at least sus¬ 
picious. He does not at all like the English, and his son 
is not likely to make himself agreeable.” ' 

"Well, well, we can do without his nautchs,” responded - ' 
Captain Hood, shrugging his shoulders disdainfully. i 

Bank’s idea was probably correct, for we were not even 
admitted to the interior of the serai. Perhaps Prince Gourou 
Singh expected an official visit from the colonel j but as Sir 
Edward Munro had nothing to ask from this personage, he 
expected nothing, and did not trouble himself. 

We now all returned to our own camp, where we did 
justice to the excellent dinner Monsieur Parazard served up. 
Preserved meats now formed the staple of our food. For 
severabdays the bad weather had prevented our hunting; 
but our cook was a clever man, and under his knowing 
hands, preserved vegetables and meat resumed all their 
natural flavour and freshness. I 
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p In spite of what Banks had said, a feelmg of curiosity 
led me to wait all that evening for an invitation which never 
came. Captain Hood joked about my taste for ballets in 
the open-air, and even assured me that it was “ no end 
better ” than the opera; but of this, unless the prince showed 
himself a little amiable, I should have no opportunity of 
judging. 

I It was settled that our departure should take place at 

break of day the next morning, the i8th of June. 

I At five o’clock, Kalouth began to make up the fires. Our 
■ elephant, which had been detached from the rest of the train, 
^ ^ stood about fifty paces off, and the engine-driver was busy 
l^'''~'’^aking in water. 

Whilst this was going on, we strolled about beside the 
stream. 

i Forty minutes later the boiler was sufficiently under 

pressure, and Storr had begun to back, when a party of 
Hindoos approached. 

These were five or six richly dressed men, in white robes, 
silk tunics, and gold embroidered turbans. A dozen guards 
armed with muskets and sabres accompanied them, one of 
the soldiers bearing a crown of green leaves, which showed 
the presence of some important person. 

This important person was no other than Prince Gourou 
Singh himself, a man of some thirty-five years, with a very 
haughty expression, of a type common among the rajahs, 
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in whose features are often found traces of the Mahratta 
character. 

The prince did not deign to take notice of our presence. 
He walked forward a few paces and approached the gigantic 
elephant, which Storr’s hand was now causing to move. 
Then after gazing at it, not without some feeling of curio¬ 
sity, though that he did not wish to betray,— 

“ Who made that machine ? ” he demanded of Storr. 

The engine-driver pointed to the engineer, who had joined 
us, and was standing a short distance off. 

Prince Gourou Singh expressed himself very easily in 
English, and turning towards Banks,— 

“Did you make . . . he forced himself to say. 

“ I did,” replied Banks. 

“ Did not some one tell me that it was a fancy of the late 
Rajah of Bhootan ? ” 

Banks signed an affirmative. 

“ What is the good,” returned his highness, rudely shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, “ what is the good of being dragged about 
by a machine, when one has elephants of flesh and blood at 
one’s command ? ” 

“ Probably,” said Banks, “ because this elephant is more 
powerful than all those of which the late rajah made use.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Gourou Singh contemptuously, " more 
powerful! ...” 

“ Infinitely more so! ” returned Banks. 
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« Not one of yours,” put in Captain Hood, who much 
disliked these manners, “ not one of yours would be capable 
of making that elephant stir an inch, if he did not wish it.” 

“ You say ?....” said the Prince. 

“ My friend asserts,” replied the engineer. 

“And I also assert it, that this artificial animal could 
resist ten pair of horses, and that your three elephants 
harnessed together, could not make him move a foot! 

“ I don’t believe a word of it,” replied the prince. 

“ Then you are quite wrong not to believe a word of it, 
replied Captain Hood. 

“ And if your highness chooses to name a price,” added 
Banks, “ I will engage to supply you with one that will have 
the strength of twenty of the best elephants in your 
stables ! ” 

“ It is easy to say so,” replied Gourou Singh dryly. 

“And it is easy to do so,” returned Banks. 

The prince began to get exasperated. It was plain to 
see, that he could not stand contradiction. 

“ Can the experiment be made here,” he asked, after a 
moment’s thought. 

“ It can,” replied the engineer. 

“ I should like,” added Prince Gourou Singh, “ to make 
this experiment the subject of a considerable wager, unless 
you draw back at the fear of losing it, as no doubt your 
elephant will draw back, when he has to struggle with mine. 
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“Behemoth draw back?” exclaimed Captain Hood. 1 
“ Who dares to say Behemoth will draw back ? ”■ 

“ I do,” returned Gourou Singh. 

“ And what sum will your highness wager ? ” asked the 
engineer, folding his arms. 

“Four thousand rupees,” replied the prince,“if you have 
got four thousand rupees to lose.” 

This would amount to nearly 400/. The stake was 
considerable, and I could see that Banks, confident as he 
wa.s, did not much care to risk such a sum; 

As for Captain Hood, he would have betted double that 
if his modest pay would have allowed such a proceeding. 

“ You refuse ?” at last said his highness, to whom 4000 
rupees merely represented the price of a passing fancy, 
“you are afraid to risk it?” 

Done, exclaimed Colonel Munro, who had just ap¬ 
proached, and now uttered this single word which was of 
much consequence to us. 

“ Will Colonel Munro wager 4000 rupees ? ” inquired 
Prince Gourou Singh; 

“ Or even ten thousand,” answered Sir Edward, “ if that 
would suit your highness better.” 

“ Be it so! ” replied Gourou Singh. 

This was becoming interesting. The engineer grasped 
the colonel’s hand, as if to thank him for saving him from 
the affront offered by the haughty rajah ; but his brows 
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^ knit for a moment, and I wondered whether he might not 
have presumed too much on the mechanical power of his 


apparatus. 

Captain Hood had no such fears, he beamed all over, 
rubbed his hands, and advancing towards the elephant,— , 

« Attention, Behemoth,^’ he cried, “ you have to work for 
the honour of old England, remember.” 

All our party stood together, at the side of the road. 

• About a hundred Hindoos left their own camp, and ran to 
i be present at the forthcoming trial. 

' Banks left us and mounted into the howdah beside 
I Storr, who by means of an artificial draught, was blowing 
the furnaces so as to send a jet of vapour through 
Behemoth’s trunk. 

Whilst this was going on, at a sign from the prince, 
several of his servants went to the serai, and brought back 
the three elephants, freed from all their travelling harness. 
They were magnificent beasts, natives of Bengal, and 
much taller than their brethren of Southern India. The 
sight of these superb animals, in all their pride of 
strength, caused me a qualm of uneasiness. 

The mahouts, perched on their great necks, guided 


them by hand and voice. 

As these elephants passed before his highness, the 
biggest of the three—a regular giant—stopped, bent his 




knees, raised his trunk. 


and saluted the prince 


like the 
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well-trained courtier that he was. He with his two com- i 
panions then approached Behemoth, whom they appa¬ 
rently regarded with astonishment, mingled with some 
fear. 

Strong iron chains were fixed to the tender of our 
elephant. 

I confess my heart beat quick. Captain Hood gnawed 
his moustache and fidgetted about with anxiety. 

Colonel Munro was calm enough, far calmer indeed than 
Prince Gourou Singh. 

We are ready,” said the engineer. “ V/hen your high- 
ness pleases— ” j 

It pleases me now,” returned the prince. . 

Gourou Singh made a sign, the mahouts uttered a 
peculiar whistle, and the three elephants, planting their 
huge feet firmly on the ground, drew all together. The 
machine began to move. 

A cry escaped me. Hood stamped. 

“ Put on the brakes ! ” said the engineer quietly, turning 
to the driver. 

And with a quick turn, followed by a rush of steam, 
the atmospheric brake was instantly brought to bear. 

Behemoth stopped, immovable. 

The mahouts excited the three elephants, who with 
straining muscles, renewed their efforts. All was in vain. 
Our elephant appeared rooted to the ground. ! 
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Prince Gourou Singh bit his lip till the blood came. 

Captain Hood clapped his hands. 

« Forward! cried Banks. 

Yes, forward,” repeated the captain, “ forward! ” 

The regulator was opened wide, great puffs of vapour 
issued from the trunk, the wheels turned slowly round, 
and the three elephants, notwithstanding their struggles, 
were drawn backwards, making deep ruts in the ground 
as they went. 

“ Go ahead! go ahead ! ” yelled Captain Hood. 

And as Behemoth still moved forward, the enormous 
animals fell over on their sides, and were thus dragged 
some twenty feet, without apparently making any differ¬ 
ence to our elephant. 

"' Hurrah! hurrah I hurrah ! ” shouted the captain, who 
could not contain himself. " They might fasten the whole 
serai on to his highness’s elephants ! It wouldn’t weigh 
more than a cherry to our Behemoth! ” 

Colonel Munro made a sign. Batiks closed the regu¬ 
lator, and the machine stopped. 

Anything more piteous to behold than the prince’s 
three elephants now, could not be seen. There they lay, 
their trunks covered with mud, their great feet waving 
helplessly in the air, like gigantic beetles turned on their 
backs! 

The prince, both irritated and ashamed, had by this 
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time departed, without waiting for the end of the experi- ^ 
ment 

The three elephants were now unharnessed. 

They rose, visibly humiliated by their defeat. As they 
repassed Behemoth, the largest, in spite of his driver, 
could not help bowing his knees and saluting with his 
trunk, just as he had done to Prince Gourou Singh. 

In a quarter of an hour, a Hindoo, the '' k 4 mdar,”or 
secretary of his highness, appeared in our camp and 
handed to the Colonel a bag containing the lost wager 
of ten thousand rupees. 

Sir Edward took the bag, but tossed it scornfully back, . j 
saying,— ’'i 

For the people of his highness ! ” 

Then turning on his heel, he walked quietly into Steam 
House. 

No better way could have been devised for putting 
down this arrogant prince who had so contemptuously 
provoked us. 

Behemoth being now in his place, Banks gave the 
signal and we started off at full speed, in the midst of an 
enormous crowd of amazed and wondering Hindoos. j 

Shouts and cries saluted us, and soon a turn of the road ! 
hid Prince Gourou Singh’s camp and serai from our 
sight. 

The next day. Steam House began to ascend an ac- 
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clivity which connects the level country with the base of 
the Himalayan frontier. 

This was mere child’s play to our Behemoth, whose 
twenty-four horse power had enabled him successfully to 
cope with Prince Gourou Singh’s three elephants. He 
pressed easily up the steep roads of this region, without its 
being found necessary to increase the regular pressure of 
steam. 

It was indeed a strange sight, to see our colossal 
animal breasting the hill, giving vent to snorts and shrieks 
as he dragged our train up after him. Our heavy wheels 
crashed and ground along, not, it must be confessed, to 
the improvement of the roads; in which already softened 
by torrents of rain, they made deep ruts. In spite of it all, 
Steam House gradually rose, the panorama widened, the 
plain subsided, and towards the south the horizon stretched 
at last further than the eye could reach. 

We were more sensible of the effect produced when for 
some hours, the road lay under the trees of a thick forest. 
Now and then a wide glade opened before us, like an im¬ 
mense window on the mountain ridge, when we would 
stop our train, for a minute or two if the landscape was 
misty, or for half a day, if the view was clear. All four 
then leaning out of the back verandah would take our fill 
of gazing at the magnificent panorama extended before 
our eyes. 
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This ascent, interrupted by more or less prolonged halts 
—for the view as well as for night encampments—continued 
for no less than seven days, from the 19th to the 2Sth of 
June. 

With a little patience,’’ remarked Captain Hood, our 
train will mount to the very highest summits of the 
Himalayas! 

Don’t be too ambitious, captain,” responded the 
engineer. 

" It could do it, Banks ! ” 

‘^Yes, Hood, it could if the practicable road did not 
soon come to an end, and provided we carried fuel, forthat^ 
we should no longer find amongst the glaciers, besides 
respirable air, which would be wanting up there. But 
there is no need for us to do more than just pass the 
habitable zone of the Himalayas. When Behemoth has 
attained a medium altitude, he will stop in some pleasant 
spot, on the border of an Alpine-like forest, in delicious air 
refreshed by the breezes from above. Our friend Munro 
will have transported his Calcutta bungalow on to the 
mountains of Nepaul, that is all, and there we can stay as 
long as we like.” 

On the 25th of June, we found the halting-place in which 
we were to camp for several months. For forty-eight hours 
the road had been becoming less and less practicable, being 
either half-made or deeply cut up by the rain. It was a 
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W regular tug for Behemoth, but he managed it by devouring 
a little more fuel than usual. A few pieces of wood, added 
; to Kdlouth’s furnace, served to increase the steam pressure. 

* For this last forty-eight hours our train had been 
travelling through an almost deserted country. Settle¬ 
ments or villages were no longer to be met with. Only 
here and there a farm, or isolated dwelling, buried in the 
great pine-forests, with which the southern ridges bristled. 
Three or four times a solitary mountaineer greeted us with 
admiring exclamations. No doubt, on seeing the mar¬ 
vellous apparatus ascending the mountain, they imagined 
that Brahma had taken it into his head to transport an 
^*^^ntire pagoda to some inaccessible and lofty height. 

At last, on the 25th of June, Banks gave the word to 
Halt! ” and thus ended the first part of our journey into 
Northern India. 

The train came to a standstill in the middle of a wide 
glade, near a torrent, the limpid waters of which would 
> supply the wants of our camp for several months. Our 
out-look, too, extended for fifty or sixty miles over the 
plain. 

Steam House was now 975 miles from its starting-place, 
: 6000 feet above the level of the sea, and resting at the foot 

of the Dhawalagiri, whose summit rises -27,000 feet into the 
air. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PAL OF TANDlT. 

Having followed thus far the travels of Colonel Munro 
and his companions, from Calcutta to the Indo-Chinese 
frontier, and seen them safely encamped at the basje ’ 
of the mountains of Thibet, we will leave them for a time ^ 
in their winter-quarters and devote a few pages to some 
other characters who have appeared in our story. 

Our readers may remember the incident which marked 
the arrival of Steam House at Allahabad. From a news¬ 
paper of that town, dated the 25 th of May, Colonel 
Munro learnt the news of the death of Nana Sahib. Was 
this report so often spread before, and again so often con- 
tradicted, this time indeed true ? After reading such 
minute details, could Sir Edward Munro still doubt, and 
was he not justified in renouncing all expectation of being 
able finally to do justice on the rebel of 1857 ? 

We shall be enabled to judge of this, when we hear of 
all that occurred after the night of the 7th of March> 
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I" during which Nana Sahib, accompanied by Balao Rao, his 
brother, and escorted by most faithful companions, the 
Hindoo Kalagani amongst the number, left the caves of 
Adjuntah. 

Sixty hours later, the Nabob reached the narrow defiles 
of the Sautpoora mountains, after crossing the Taptee, 
which flows into the sea on the west coast, near Surat 
He was then a hundred miles from Adjuntah, in a part 
of the province little frequented, and thus tolerably secure 
for a time. The place was well chosen. 

The river Nerbudda flows between two ranges of 
^ -mountains, the Sautpooras on the south and the Vindhyas 
on the north. These two chains are entangled with each 
other in such a way as to form most intricate and safe 
retreats. On looking at the map it will be seen that the 
Vindhyas form one of the great sides of the central 
triangle of the peninsular, about the twenty-third degree 
of latitude, but that the Sautpooras do not go beyond the 
seventy-fifth degree of longitude, and end with Mount 
Kaligong. 

Here Nana Sahib was near the country of the Ghoonds, 
an aboriginal tribe, only half subdued, whom he hoped to 
induce to revolt. 

Ghoondwana is a territory of two hundred square miles, 
containing a population of more than three millions. M. 
Rousselet considers the inhabitants to be always ripe for 
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rebellion. It is quite an important part of Hindoostan, 
and truth to say, is only nominally under English rule. 
The railway from Bombay to Allahabad traverses this 
district from south-west to north-east, and even has a 
branch into the centre of the province of Nagpore; but 
the tribes remain as savage as ever, become refractory at 
any proposal of civilization, are very impatient of the 
European yoke, and in fact, as they can any moment 
retreat into their mountain fastnesses, are extremely diffi¬ 
cult to keep in order, and this Nana Sahib well knew. 

Here then he determined to seek shelter, so as to 
escape the search of the English police, and there to await 
a fit time to provoke an insurrectional movement. 

If the Nabob should succeed in his enterprise, if at his 
summons the Ghoonds should rise and follow where he led, 
the revolt would doubtless spread rapidly and widely. 

To the north of Ghoondwana lies Bundelcund, which 
comprises the mountainous'region, situated between the 
higher plateau of the Vindhyas and the important river 
the Jumna. In this country, covered with beautiful virgin 
forests, live a deceitful and cruel people, among whom all 
criminals, political or otherwise, seek and easily find a 
refuge. These provinces still remain barbarous, and here 
still live the descendants of those who fought under 
Tippoo Sahib against the invaders. Here, too, are the 
head-quarters of the celebrated stranglers, the Thugs, so 
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long the terror of India, fanatical assassins, who destroy 
innumerable victims, though without shedding blood; as 
well as bands of Pindarris, who perpetrate the most 
odious massacres, almost with impunity. In every part 
are swarms of the terrible Dacoits, a sect of poisoners, who 
follow in the footsteps of the Thugs; and finally Nana 
Sahib himself had taken refuge here, after escaping the 
royal troops, now masters of Jansi. He having thus 
thrown them off the scent, intended soon to go and seek 
a more secure asylum in the inaccessible retreats of the 
Indo-Chinese frontier. 

To the east of Ghoondwana, is Kondistan or the country 
' of the Konds. These people are the fierce votanes of 
Tado Pennor. the god of the earth, and Maunek Soro, the 
red god of battles. They are much given to those 
« meriahs ” or human sacrifices, which the English have so 
long endeavoured to abolish ; and can only be compared 
to the savage natives of the most barbarous Polynesian 
islands. In 1840 and 1854, Major-General John Campbell 
with Captains Macpherson, Macvicar, and Fry, engaged m 
long and troublesome expeditions against these daring 
fanatics, who will do anything under a religious pretext, if 

an unscrupulous leader can be lound. 

To the west of Ghoondwana, lies a state containing from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 souls, occupied by the Bheels, for¬ 
merly so powerful in Malwa and Rajpootana, now divided 
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into clans, and spread all about the Vindhyas. They 
are almost always intoxicated with the spirit they obtain 
from the "mikowah ” tree, but are brave, daring, hardy 
and active, and constantly prepared to answer to the 
“kisri" their cry for war or pillage. 

From this description it will be seen that Nana Sahib 
had chosen well In this central region of the peninsula, 
he hoped this time, instead of a mere military insurrection, 
to provoke a national movement, in which Hindoos of eve^ 
Oaste would take part 

But before taking any decided step, it was necessary to 
settle in the country so as to obtain as much influence, and 
act as effectively as was possible under the circumstances. 
This, of course, necessitated the discovery of a safe retreat, 
for a time at any rate, which he could be free to abandon, 
directly it was suspected. 

This was Nana Sahib’s first care. The Hindoos who 
had followed him from Adjuntah, could go and come a 
they liked throughout the presidency. Balao Rao, who 
was not included in the governor’s notice, might also have 
pnjoyed the same immunity, had it not been for his likeness 
to his brother. Since his flight to the frontiers of Nepaul, 
attention had not been drawn to his person, and there was 
every reason to believe him dead. But, taken for Nana 
Sahib, he would have been at once arrested, and this at any 
cost, must be avoided. 
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A single asylum then was needed for these two brothers, 
one in thought and aim, and in the defiles of the Sautpoora 
Mountains, this would neither take long nor be difficult to 

find. 

A suitable place was at last pointed out by one of the 
natives of the band, a Ghoond, who knew every inch of 
the valley, even to its innermost retreats. 

On the right bank of a little tributary of the Nerbudda 
was a deserted pdl, called the P41 of Tandit 

A p41 is something less than a village and scarcely a 
hamlet, merely a collection of huts, or sometimes even a 
solitary habitation. The wanderers who inhabit it take up 
their abode there only for a time. After burning a few 
trees, the cinders of which improve the ground for a time, 
the Ghoond and his friends construct a dwelling. As the 
country is anything but safe, the house has all the appear¬ 
ance of a little fort. It is surrounded by palisades, and is 
capable of being defended against a surprise Besides 
which, hidden in some thick clump of trees, or buried, so 
to speak, in a bower of cactus and brushwood, it is no easy 
matter to discover it at all. 

Usually, the p41 crowns some hillock with a narrow valley 
on one side, between two steep spurs of the mountains, in 
the midst of an impenetrable forest. It does not seem that 
any human creature could live there. There is no road to 
it nor even the vestige of a path. To reach one, it is some- 
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times necessary to ascend the bed of a torrent, so that the 
water may wash away all traces of any one having passed 
that way. In the warm season, men go up to their ankles in 
the water, in the cold season up to their knees. Besides 
this, a perfect avalanche of stones and rocks is kept ready 
at the top, arranged so that even a child’s hand would be 
sufficient to push them over, and crush any one who 
attempted to reach the pil against the wish of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Isolated as they are in their inaccessible eyries, the 
Ghoonds can yet communicate most rapidly from pal to 
pM. From the unequal ridges of the Sautpooras, signals 
are in a few minutes sent over sixty miles of country. A 
fire lighted on the summit of a pointed rock, a tree changed 
into a gigantic torch, a column of smoke on the top of a 
spur of the hills: the inhabitants all know what these 
signify. The enemy, that is to say, a detachment of Eng¬ 
lish soldiers, or a squad of police, has penetrated into 
the valley, ascended the course of the Nerbudda, is search¬ 
ing the gorges, in quest of some criminal, to whom the dis¬ 
trict offers a willing refuge. The war-cry, so familiar to the 
ear of the mountaineers, becomes a cry of alarm. A 
stranger might mistake it for the call qf night-birds, or the 
hissing of serpents. 

TheGhoond does not so mistake it, however : it is a 
warning that he must fly, and so he does. The suspected 
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pils are abandoned, or even burnt. The nomads escape 
to other retreats, to be in their turn deserted if close pressed, 
so that when the agents of the authorities at last make their 
way to them, they find nothing but ruins. 

It was to one of these places, the Pal of Tandit, that 
Nana Sahib and his friends came to take refuge. The 
faithful Ghoond, so devoted to the person of the nabob, 
brought them to it, and there, on the 12th of March, they 
stationed themselves. 

The brothers’ first care, after taking possession of the 
PM of Tandit, was diligently to reconnoitre the neighbour¬ 
hood. They observed in what directions they could see, 
and how far. They found out what were the nearest habi¬ 
tations, and who were their occupants. The position of 
this lonely peak, on which in the midst of a group of trees, 
was the PM of Tandit, was minutely studied, until they 
finally came to the conclusion that it was utterly impossible 
to obtain access to it without following the bed of the 
Nazzur torrent, up which they had themselves ascended. 

The security this PM offered was undoubted, more es¬ 
pecially as below it was a cave or tunnel, from which secret 
passages led out from the spur of the mountain, and 
afforded another way of escape when necessary. 

It was not enough, however, for Balao Rao to know only 
what the PM of Tandit was at the present time; he wished 
to know what it had been, and whilst the nabob was 
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examining the interior he continued to interrogate the ^ 
Ghoond. 

"A few questions more/* he said. For how long has 
this p41 been deserted ? ** 

** For more than a year/* replied the Ghoond. ^ 

" Who last inhabited it } ** 

wandering family, who only stayed there a few 
months.” 

“Why did they leave it ?** 

“ Because the soil did not supply them with sufficient 
nourishment on which to subsist.’* 

“ And since their departure, no one to your knowledge, J 
has taken refuge there ? ** ] 

“ No one.” 

, j 

“ A soldier or emissary of the police has never set foot in 
thispil?*’ 

“Never.** 

“ It has been visited by no stranger ? ** 

“By none/* answered the Ghoond, “unless it was a 
woman.” 

“ A woman ?** exclaimed Balao Rao. 

“Yes, a woman, who has been wandering about m the 
valley of the Nerbudda for the last three years.** 

“ Who is she ?** 

“ I have no idea who she is/* replied the man, “ Where 
she comes from I cannot tell, and not a person in the 
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valley knows more than I do about the matter. Whether 
she is a foreigner, or a native, no one has ever been able to 
find out.” 

Balao Rao reflected for a moment, then resumed,— 

“ What does this woman do ? ” he asked 
" She goes to and fro,” replied the Ghoond, “ and lives 
entirely on alms. Every one in the valley has a kind of 
superstitious veneration for her. I have several times 
myself received her in my own pS,l. She never speaks, 
and is generally supposed to be dumb, and I should not 
be surprised if she were. At night she may be seen 
straying about, holding a lighted torch in her hand. 
For this reason she is always known by the name of the 
‘ Roving Flame.’ ” 

"But,” said Balao Rao, “if this woman knows the Pil 
ofTandit, is she not likely to return to it while we are 
here, and so cause us some danger ? ” 

“ Not at all,” replied the Ghoond. “ She is mad. Her 
senses have fled ; her eyes gaze without seeing ; her ears 
listen without hearing, her tongue cannot utter a word. 
It is as though she were blind, deaf, and dumb to all 
that goes on around her. She is quite mad, and mad¬ 
ness is a living death ! ” 

The Ghoond in the language of the hillmen, thus traced 
the portrait of a strange creature, well known in the valley 
under the name of the “ Roving Flame ” of the Nerbudda 
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This was a woman whose pale, still beautiful, counte¬ 
nance, worn, though not with years, and quite devoid of 
expression, betrayed neither her origin nor age. The 
wild eyes looked as though they had closed to all intel¬ 
lectual life on some terrific scene, the horror of which 
still lingered in them. 

The hillmen always received this poor inoffensive crea¬ 
ture kindly. Like all savage people, the Ghoonds hold 
persons who have been deprived of reason in a sort of 
superstitious reverence. Roving Flame was hospitably 
welcomed wherever she appeared. No pil was closed to 
her. They fed her when she was hungry, gave her a bed 
when she was weary, without expecting a word of thanks 
from the poor speechless mouth. 

For how long had this woman led this existence? Where 
had she come from? When did she first appear in 
Ghoondwana ? Why did she rove about with a torch in 
her hand ? Was it to light her path or to scare away wild 
beasts ? It was impossible to find out. Sometimes she 
disappeared for whole months together. What became of 
her then? Did she leave the defiles of the Sautpooras 
for the gorges of the Vindhyas ? Did she wander beyond 
the Nerbudda into Malwa or Bundelcund ? No one knew. 
More than once, when her absence was prolonged, it was 
thought that her melancholy life had ended. But no! 
She always came back, still looking the same; for neither 
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fatigue, nor illness, nor privation had any visible effect on 

her apparently frail body. 

Balao E-ao heard the native with extreme attention. He 
considered whether there might not be some danger in the 
circumstance that Roving Flame knew the P41 of Tandit, 
for, as she had already before sought refuge there, her 
instinct might lead her back to it. He therefore questioned 
the Ghoond as to whether he or his friends knew where 
the mad woman actually was at the present time. 

«I cannot tell at all,” answered the Ghoond. “For 
more than six months no one has seen her in the valley. 
Possibly she may be dead ; but even should she reappear 
and come to this Pai, there is nothing to fear from her. 
She is but a moving statue. She will not see you, nor hear 
you, nor know in the least who you are! She will just 
enter, sit by your hearth for a day or even two, then light 
her torch, and begin again to wander from house to house. 
That is the way her life is spent. But since her absence 
this time has been so prolonged, most likely she will not 
return again. The mind died long ago, and now the body 
must be dead also ! ” 

Balao Rao did not attach sufficient importance to this 
incident to think it worth mentioning to Nana Sahib. 

The fugitives spent a month in the Pal of Tandit, and 
as yet Roving Flame had not returned to the Nerbudda 

valley. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ROVING FLAME. 

For a whole month, from the 12th of March to the 12th of 
April, Nana Sahib remained concealed in the pM. He 
wished to give the English authorities time either to make l 
some mistake by thinking he was dead, and so give up the 
search, or to go on a false scent in quite another direction. 

The two brothers did not go out in the daytime themselves, 
but their faithful followers went forth throughout the valley 
visiting the villages and hamlets, announcing in ambiguous 
words, the approaching apparition of a great “ moulti; half 
god, half man, and thus preparing their minds for a national 
rising. 

When night fell, Nana Sahib and Balao Rao ventured- 
to quit their retreat. Following the banks of the Nerbudda, 
they went from village to village, from pll to pS. 1 , awaiting 
: the time when, with some security, they might attempt the 
domains of the rajahs under British rule. Nana Sahib 
knew, besides, that there were many semi-independent 
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tribes, who were impatient of the foreign yoke, and would 
rally round him at his summons. But in the first instance 
lie must only deal with the savage populations of Ghoond- 

wana. 

These barbarous Bheels, nomad Konds, and Ghoonds, 
as little civilized as the natives of the Pacific isles, the Nana 
found all ready to rise and follow where he would. Al¬ 
though he prudently only made himself known to two or 
three powerful chiefs, that was sufficient to prove to him 
that his name alone would attract millions of natives from 
the central plateau of Hindoostan. 

When the two brothers met again in their pil, they com¬ 
pared notes of all that they had seen, heard, and done. 
Their companions then joined them, bringing from all parts 
word that the spirit of revolt was blowing like a tempest 
through the Nerbudda valley. The Ghoonds only longed 
to be allowed to yell the “ kisri,” or war-cry of the hiUmen, 
and hurl themselves like a cataract on the military canton¬ 
ments of the residency. 

The time for that had not yet come. 

It was in truth not enough that in the province lying 
between the Sautpooras and Vindhyas alone the spirit 
of revolt should be smouldering. That the fire might 
gradually gain on the country, it was necessary to carry the 
combustible elements into the neighbouring states, which 
were more directly under English authority. 


R 
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The whole of the vast kingdom of Scindia, as well as the 
states of Bhopal, Malwa, and Bundelcund were to be made 
to resemble a huge bonfire, ready and prepared for lighting. 
But Nana Sahib, wisely enough, did not intend to delegate 
to others the task of visiting his partisans in the insurrec- 
tion of 1857; those natives who remained faithful to his 
cause, and never had believed in his death, were con¬ 
stantly expecting his reappearance. 

A month after his arrival in the Pal of Tandtt, the Nana 
began to consider he might act in safety. He thought that 
by this time the story of his having been seen in the pro¬ 
vince would be contradicted. Trusty spies kept him in¬ 
formed as to all that the governor of the Bombay Presidency 
had done to effect his capture. He knew that at first the 
authorities had instituted a most active search, bat without 
result The fisherman of Aurungabad, once the Nana’s 
prisoner, had fallen by his dagger, and no one had sus¬ 
pected that the fugitive fakir was the Nabob Dandoo Pant, 
on whose head a price had been set. In a week the reports 
grew fewer, the aspirants to the prize of 2000/. lost hope, 
and the name of Nana Sahib began to be forgotten. 

Without much fear of being recognized, the Nabob now 
began his insurrectionary campaign. 

Now in the costume of a parsee, and now in that of a 
humble ryot, one day alone, and another accompanied by 
his brother, he went long distances from the P^l of Tandit, 
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I northwards, to the other side of the Nerbudda, and even 
beyond the Vindhyas. 

If a spy had followed him in his wanderings he would, soon 
after the 12th of April, have found him at Indore. 

There, Nana Sahib, whilst preserving the strictest in¬ 
cognito, put himself in communication with the extensive 
rural population employed in the culture of poppy fields. 
These were Rihillas, Mekranis, Valayalis, eager, courageous, 
and fanatical, chiefly sepoy deserters, concealed by the 
dress of native peasants. 

Nana Sahib, on the 19th of April, passing through a 
magnificent valley in which dates and mango-trees grew 
^ in profusion, arrived at Suari. 

Here rise numerous curious constructions, of very great 
antiquity. They are called “topes,” and resemble tumuli, 

! crowned with hemispheric domes, the principal group being 
that of Saldhara, at the north of the valley. From these 
funeral monuments—these dwellings of the dead the altars 
of which, dedicated to Buddhist rites, are shaded by stone 
parasols—issued, at the voice of Nana Sahib, hundreds of 
fugitives. Buried in these ruins to escape the retaliations of 
the English, one word was sufficient to make them under¬ 
stand what the Nabob expected of them ; when the hour 
came, a signal would be enough to excite them to throw 
themselves eu masse on the invaders. 

On the 24th of April the Nana reached Bhilsa, the chief 
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town of an important district of Malwa, and in the ruins of 
that ancient place he collected men ripe for revolt, to whom 
he gave the news. 

On the 27th he entered Rajghur, and on the 30th the old 
city of Saugor, not far from the spot where General Sir 
Hugh Rose fought a bloody battle with the insurgents, and 
with the hill of Maudanpoor, gained the key of the defiles 
of the Vindhyas. 

There the Nabob was joined by his brother and 
Kalagnani, and the two then made themselves known to 
the chiefs of the principal tribes of which they were sure. 
In these councils the preliminaries of a general insurrection 
were discussed and agreed upon. Whilst Nana Sahib 
and Balao Rao were pursuing their operations in these 
parts, their allies were no less busy on the northern side of 
the Vindhyas. 

Before returning to the Nerbudda valley, the two 
brothers wished to visit Punnah. They ventured up the 
Keyne, under the shade of giant teaks and colossal 
bamboos. Here they enrolled many wild fellows from 
among the miserable people who work for the rajah in the 
valuable diamond-mines of the territory. This rajah, says 
M. Rousselet, “ understanding the position which English 
protection gives to the princes of Bundelcund, prefers the 
r 61 e of a rich land-holder to that of an insignificant prince.” 
A rich land-holder indeed! The region he possesses 
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extends for twenty miles north of Punnah, and the work¬ 
ing of his mines, the products of which are most esteemed 
in the markets of Benares and Allahabad, employs a large 
number of Hindoos. They are very hardly treated, con¬ 
demned to the severest labour, and running a great chance 
of being decapitated as soon as their work is no longer 
required; so it is not to be wondered at that the Nana found 
many amongst them ready to fight for the independence of 
their country. 

Leaving this place the brothers came southwards again, 
intending to return to the Pal of Tandit However, 
before provoking the southern rising which should coincide 
with that of the north, they determined to stop at 
Bhopal. 

This is an important Mussulman town, and the capital 
of Islamism in India. Its begum remained faithful to 
the English during the time of the rebellion. 

Nana Sahib and Balao Rao, accompanied by a dozen 
Ghoonds, arrived at Bhopal on the 24th of May, the last 
day of the Moharum festival, instituted to celebrate the 
revival of the Mussulman army. Both had assumed the 
dress of *'joguis,” religious mendicants armed with long 
daggers with rounded blades, which they dig into their 
bodies in a fanatical manner, though without doing 
any great harm. 

Being unrecognizable in this disguise, the two brothers 
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followed the procession through the streets of the town, in " 
the midst of numerous elephants, bearing on their backs 
“tadzias,” or little temples, twenty feet high; they 
mingled with the Mussulmen, who were richly clothed in 
gold-embroidered tunics and muslin turbans ; they joined 
with the musicians, soldiers, dancing-girls, young men 
disguised as women—a strange agglomeration which gave ' 
to the ceremony quite the look of a carnival. In this mob 
of natives were many of their friends, with whom the con¬ 
spirators could easily manage to exchange a masonic sign, 
well known to the rebels of 1857. 

When evening came, the crowd surged towards the lake . 
which bathes the eastern suburb of the town. “ 

There, in the midst of deafening cries, reports of fire¬ 
arms, popping of crackers, and by the light of innumerable 
torches, the fanatics seized the tadzias, and cast them into 
the waters of the lake. The Moharum festival was 
ended. 

Just then Nana Sahib felt a touch on his shoulder. 

He turned and saw a Bengalee standing beside him. 

The Nana recognized in this man one of his former 
followers. He gave him a questioning look. 

The Bengalee thereupon murmured the following words, 
all of which were heard by the Nana without his betraying 
emotion by a single word or look. 

“ Colonel Munro has left Calcutta.” 
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“ Where is he ? ” 

“ He was at Benares yesterday.” 

“Where is he going?” 

“To the Nepaulese frontier.” 

“ With what object?” 

“ To stay there a few months.” 

“ And then . . ? ” 

“ Return to Bombay. ’ 

A whistle was heard. At the signal a native glided 
through the crowd and stood before them. 

It was Kalagnani. 

“Go this instant” said the Nabob, “Join Munro on his 
way to the north. Attach yourself to him. Render him 
some service, and risk your life if necessary. Never leave 
him until he is beyond the Vindhyas in the Nerbudda 
valley. Then—and then only—come and give me notice 
of his presence.” 

Kalagnani signed an affirmative and disappeared. An 
order from the Nabob was enough. In ten minutes he 
had left Bhopal. 

At that moment Balao Rao approached his brother. 

“ It is time to set out,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the Nana; “and before daybreak we 
must be at the Pal of Tandit. 

“ Forward, then! ” 

Followed by their Ghoonds the two men skirted t e 
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northern side of the lake until they reached an 
where horses awaited them and their escort. They were 
swift animals, fed upon spiced food, and capable of doing 
fifty miles in a single night. By eight o’clock they were 
galloping along the road from Bhopal to the Vindhyas.' 

The Nana prudently wished his return to the P 41 to 
pass unnoticed; so in order to reach their destinatioa 
before daybreak, they pushed on at their utmost speed. 

The brothers barely exchanged a word, but their minds 
were occupied with the same thoughts. During their 
excursion they had gathered more than hope—the absolute 
certainty that numberless followers would rally around 
them. The centre of India was entirely in their hands 
The military cantonments scattered over this vast 
territory could not resist the first assault of the insurgents. 
Their annihilation would leave the way open for the revolt 
which, spreading from coast to coast, would call up a wall 
of determined natives, against which the English army 
would dash themselves in vain. 

The Nana’s thoughts were divided between this and the 
fortunate chance, which would soon put Munro into his 
power. The colonel had at last quitted Calcutta, where 
he was so difficult to get at. Henceforth, none of his 
movements would be unknown to the Nabob. Without 
his suspecting it, the hand of Kfilagnani would guide him 
into the wild country of the Vindhyas, and once there. 
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none could protect him from the punishment Nana Sahib’s 
hate reserved for him. 

Balao Rao knew nothing of what had passed between 
the Bengalee arid his brother. It was not until they were 
approaching the Pal, when stopping to breathe their horses 
for an instant, that Nana Sahib mentioned the subject. 

“ Munro has left Calcutta and is going to Bombay.” 

“ The road to Bombay,’ ’ exclaimed Balao Rao, “ leads 

to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

“ The road to Bombay, this time,” returned the Nana, 

“ will end in the Vindhyas.” 

This reply was significant 

The horses set off again at a gallop through the thick 
forest which covered the borders of the Nerbudda valley. 

It was five in the morning, and day was dawning, as 
Nana Sahib, Balao Rao, and their companions drew rein 

at the foot of the Nazzur torrent. 

The party here dismounted and left their horses in 
charge of a couple of Ghoonds, with orders to take them 
to the nearest village. 

The rest then followed the brothers, who were already 
ascending the torrent. 

All was still. The noise of day had not yet succeeded 
to the silence of night. 

Suddenly a shot was heard, followed by many othem ; 
then shouts arose. 
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“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! forward ! ” 

An officer, with fifty British soldiers, appeared on the 
the crest of the Pal. 

“ Fire ! let none escape! ” he exclaimed. 

Another volley was fired straight at the group of Ghoonds 
which surrounded the Nana and his brother. 

Five or six natives fell, the others throwing themselves 
into the stream, disappeared among the trees. 

“Nana Sahib 1 Nana Sahib!” shouted the English, as 
they penetrated the narrow ravine. 

All at once, one of those who had been mortally wounded 
rose, his hand extended. 

“ Death to the invaders ! ” he cried, in a hoarse voice, 
then fell back dead. 

The officer approached the body. 

“ Is this indeed Nana Sahib .? ” he asked. 

Yes, sir, it is,” answered two of his men, who had 
been at Cawnpore, and were well acquainted with the 
person of the Nabob. 

“After the others now,” called out the officer. 

And he with all his detachment hastened off into the 
forest in pursuit. 

Scarcely had they disappeared, when a dark figure glided 
out of the dim recesses of the P 41 , 

It was Roving Flame. 

The evening before, the mad woman had been the un- 
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conscious guide of the officer and his men. She had 
entered the valley and was mechanically bending her 
steps towards the Pal of Tandit, when she happened to 
pass a bivouac of these soldiers who were engaged in the 
search for the Nana. As the strange being glided by, the 
tongue which was supposed to be speechless, uttered a 
word, a name, that of the slaughterer of Cawnpore. 

“ Nana Sahib ! Nana Sahib ! ” she repeated, as if some 
unaccountable presentiment had called up the image in 
her mind. 

The officer heard and started. He instantly ordered up 
his men and followed in her steps, she appearing neither 
to see nor hear them. They reached the Pal.^ Was this 
indeed the place in which the miscreant had hidden him¬ 
self? The officer took the necessary measures for guard¬ 
ing the bed of the Nazzur and waited for day. 

Directly Nana Sahib and his Ghoonds appeared on 
the scene, they were met with a volley, which laid 
many low, and among them, the chief of the Sepoy 
Mutiny. 

Such was the account of the skirmish sent by telegraph 
to the Governor of the Bombay Presidency. The tele¬ 
gram soon spread all over the peninsula, the papers copied 
it, and thus Colonel Munro read it on the 26th of May 

in the “ Allahabad Gazette.” 

No one could any longer have doubts about the death 
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of Nana Sahib. His identity had been proved, and as the 
paragraph stated— 

“India has now nothing further to dread from the 
machinations of the cruel nabob who has cost her so much 
blood! ” 


The madwoman left the Pal and descended the bed of 
the Nazzur. Her hollow eyes were burning with a strange 
light, which was not there a short time before, and she 
still muttered at intervals the name of the Nana 

She reached the spot where the dead bodies lay, and 
stopped before the one recognized by the soldiers. The 
horrid scowl with which he died was fixed on his features. 
Having lived but for vengeance, his hate still survived. 

The madwoman knelt down, laid her clasped hands on 
the body, from which the blood flowed and stained the 
folds of her dress, and looked long and fixedly at the 
face. Then she arose and shaking her head, glided slowly 
away. 


By the time she had gone a few yards, Roving Flame 
had relapsed into her wonted indifference, and her lips no 
looser uttered the cursed name of Nana ,c;ab:h 
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Tn the year 1928, we shaU be celebrating the centenary 
Sthe ffrth of Jnles Verne, so that four pnerations of 
li? anf boys been thiiUed by the adventures 

narrated by this magician. 

To-dav fathers, grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
Innk £k’to Se hkppy years when they were devouring 
Sts Ws be JSng tales, and it htypen, tn *,s 
tThct whenever they see the name of Jules \ erne, 

S minds 

SS tVZt ."S"Sa1S.S he^ts we 

“naffing '““SesteS: 

faJiilkf ydth Srotknd, nor with whisky, having been 

Lrn in the French town of Nantes, far away from th 

Highlands. ^ 

When Tules Verne was a boy, Nantes was everi mor 
i„«,ts“nl ton it is now, for many of its old bntltogs 
and"Ichfrestiue streets have l-'P 

” “’“'ttt rt InSS r1“u'l»‘veme“ Sn\he 

Its ^hipping, had more interest thirty-five 

Twenty Thousand Leches under the tsea, 

■ « 
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Many things have happened since that memorable 
story was written, for it must not be forgotten that the 
boys who read Jules Verne’s tales at the time that he 
wrote them, had no idea that some of these seemingly 
wild dreams would come true. There were no sub¬ 
marines then of the kind that we know to-day ; no air¬ 
ships or aeroplanes ; thus when Jules Verne wrote his 
Clipper of the Clouds, he did not know that some of his 
young readers would live to see such things sailing over 
their heads. 

Jules Verne was many years before he found where 
his strength lay. He was educated at Nantes ; and then 
he went to Paris to study law. Next he began to write 
plays and comedies, some of w^hich reached the stage ; 
and it was not until the year 1863, when he was thirty- 
five years of age, that he went to a publisher in Paris 
with a story entitled Five Weeks in a Balloon, and so 
began that very long list of books by which he has 
become famous. 

By the year 1870, this tale of the balloon had been 
translated into our own tongue. Thus the girls and 
boys of the English-speaking world could share in the 
joys of the French children. Like the books that fol¬ 
lowed, it was translated into all the European and other 
languages, so that Jules Verne achieved wo rid-wide 
fame ; and for the next thirty years he wrote at least ome 
book each year, and sometimes two, with the result 
that soon the British boy had more than fifty books by 
Jules Verne from which to choose ; and hundreds of 
thousands of these volumes were sold in Great Britain 
alone, to say nothing of the sale in America, in France, 
and in the other countries of Europe. 

There is a legend of the demon Asmodeus, who by 
stretching out a hand could cause the roofs of the city 
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to open, so that the doings of the people ought be 
revealed. If Asmodeus could have flown rapidly 
enough over Europe and America during the nineteenth- 
century seventies, when many of Jules Verne s early 
books were being published, he would have seen in¬ 
numerable American, English, French, Italian, German 
and other boys, in countless homes, reading eagerly the 
wonderful creations of the French scientist. 

It is clear that Jules Verne must soon have become 
a rich man ; and yet he had no desire to change his 
way of living, no ambition to play the grand gentleman. 
Eggs and vegetables formed his favourite fare, and he 
deligh-ted to live in Le Saint Michel, a small yacht of 
eight or ten tons, in which was a large chest that con¬ 
tained the boat’s library. A writer who gave an account 
of this yacht stated that “ on the bridge is a gun v^ich 
they never fire without commending their souls to God, 
80 great is their fear that it will burst. M. Verne 
devotes all the time that he can steal from his work to 
this yacht; and the library, incomplete as it is, enabto 
him to continue his researches.” On _ board this 
yacht, Jules Verne thought out some of his wonderful 
romances. Usually his trips were ‘from Crotoy to 
Havre : but at times she took in more provisions and 
fared forth to the coasts of Normandy, Brittany, and 
even of England. 

Early in the year 1886, Jules Verne was severely 
wounded by a bullet from a pistol, fired accidenteUy by 
his nephew. In this way, after having given dehght to 
countless boys, it might have happened that a boy would 
have been the death of him; but though our author 
was lamed, his life was spared, and he lived to write 
more of his entrancing romances. 
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About fifty years of his life as an author were spent 
in the beautiful old city of Amiens, where Jules Verne 
served as a city councillor ; and he lived quietly, rising 
at five o’clock in the morning to go on with his work, 
and very rarely went even to Paris for a change. 

Each reader will decide for himself which of Jules 
Verne’s captivating stories he likes best; but the critics 
mention The Mysterious Island and Around the World 
in Eighty Days as the books which stand apart from the 
others. Some of our most attractive stories are about 
islands: Robinson Crusoe and Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island^ and Verne’s alluring story, The Mys¬ 
terious Island^ is fit to rank with these. Under this one 
title we have a group of three separate volumes. First 
comes Dropped from the Clouds, then Abandoned, and 
the whole narrative is completed by The Secret of the 
Island, The boy who embarks upon the reading of 
these three books has a long period of excitement and 
delight stretching in front of him ; and if he has these 
three books only, and no others, no one need pity him. 
The very numerous pictures, too, in these three memor¬ 
able volumes are very arresting. 

Jules Verne died on March 24, 1905, when he was 
seventy-seven years of age, and he left a long list of 
books, including the following:— 

Five Weeks in a Balloon ; A Journey to the Centre of 
' the Earth ; Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea; 
From the Earth to the Moon and a Trip Round it; The 
English at the North Pole ; Merediana, Adventures of 
Three English and Three Russians ; Dr. Ox^s Experi¬ 
ment, and other Stories ; A Floating City ; The Blockade 
Runners ; Around the World in Eighty Days; The 
Fur Country, or Seventy Degrees North Latitude ; The 
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Mysterious Island ; The Survivors of the “ Chancellor , 
the Diary ofj. R. Kaxallon ; Martin Paz ; Field of Ice ; 
Child of the Cavern ; Michael Strogoff; A Voyage Rmnd 
the World; Hector Servadac; Dick Sands, the Boy Cap¬ 
tain ■ Celebrated Travels and Travellers ; The Great 
Navigators of the Eighteenth Century ; Tribulatmis of 
a Chinaman ; The Begum’s Fortune ; The Stmm House ; 
The Giant Raft; Godfrey Morgan ; The Green Ray ; 
The Vanished Diamond; The Archipelago on Fire ; 
Mathias Sandorf; Keraban the Inflexible; 
tery Ticket ; Clipper of the Clouds ; The Flight to 
France, or Memoirs of a Dragoon ; North against South, 
a Story of the American Civil War; Adrift in the Pacific ; 
Ccesar Cascabel; The Purchase of the North Pfllf > ^ 
Family without a Name ; Mistress Branican ; Claudius 
Bombarnoc ; Foundling Mick ; Clovis Dardentar ; for 
the Flag ; An Arctic Mystery. The authorised pub- 
Ushers in this country are Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd., loo Southwark Street, London, 

^ Commenting upon this list, Mr. Edward Marston 
once wrote: “ Of course, as may be said in the case of 
every author, these works are not all of equal merit, 
it may also be said that not one is devoid of merit: all 
are the result of the constant and persevenng labour of 
a man of genius, of high attainments m the realm oi 
science. On this scientific foundation he has wntten 
many of his semi-scientific books in which, while the 
science has the semblance of mathematical accuracy 
the results are sometimes amusingly strange an _ 
grotesque and sometimes terribly tragic, but always q 
enthralling interest.” 
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W IRELESS telegraphy is one of the most wonder¬ 
ful discoveries that has ever been made ; but 
sometimes, in our zest for the new, we Wget 
the marvels of the old. If we put out a hand to our 
bookshelf, and take down a volume, we may have a 
message from Shakespeare, dead these three hundred 
years ; and we wonder whether girls and boys ever 
think of the men and women who have given the best 
years of their lives to the writing of books, so that we 
may forget sometimes what is ugly and dull and con¬ 
trary in our lives, in a world of romance and magic, 
of beauty and happiness. Wireless telegraphy, wonder¬ 
ful as it is, will not work such a change in the world as 
did the art of printing ; and mention of the art of 
printing reminds us that one of the most popular writers 
of books for girls and boys was Robert Michael Ballan- 
tyne, a nephew of the James Ballantyiie who printed the 
wmrks of Sir Walter Scott, and Robert Michael spent 
seven years in the printing and publishing office of 
Thomas Constable, in Edinburgh. 

The art of printing enabled Ballantyne, who was born 
in Edinburgh in 1825, and who died in Rome in 1894, 
to leave for our delectation a long array of eighty vol¬ 
umes, including fascinating stories. 

Some years ago, a writer in The Athenceum said that 
The Coral Island h Ballantyne at his best, and certainly 
this alluring tale of the Pacific Ocean is full of charm 
and of thrills. Who, having read this delightful work, 
can ever forget die incident which introduces us to all 
the wonders of the coral island. “ The ship was now 
very near the rocks. The men were ready with the 
boat, and the captain beside them giving orders, when 
a tremendous wave came towards us. We three ran 
towards the bow to lay hold of our oar, and had barelv 
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reached it when the wave fell on the deck with a crash 
like thunder. At the same moment the ship struck, 
the foremast broke off close to the deck and went over 
the side, carrying the boat and men along vith it. Our 
oar got entangled with the wreck, and Jack seized an 
axe to cut it free, but, owing to the motion of the ship, 
he missed the cordage and struck the axe deep into the 
oar. Another wave, however, washed it clear of the 
wreck. We all seized hold of it, and the next instant 
we were struggling in the wild sea. The last thing 
I saw was the boat whirling in the surf, and aU the 
sailors tossed into the foaming waves. Then I became 

insensible.” , , 

Before he wrote his romances, Ballantyne hved them, 

for from 1841 to 1848 he was employed as a clerk in 
Canada, with the Hudson Bay Fur Company, and 
so in 1855 he led off with The lioung Fur Traders, 
full of his experiences in Canada. For seventy years 
this book has given joy to countless girls and boys ; 
and another favourite is Martin Rattler, pubhshed 

three years later. ^ 

Ballantvne was a man of the highest character, so 
that parents know that they may quite safely offer his 
books to their offspring; he served as a volunteer, and 
he could paint well in water colours. For many years 
he lived at Harrow, near to the schoolboys who were 
amongst his most devoted admirers. •». 

Born six years later than Ballantyne, George Man- 
ville Fenn wrote about a hundred novels, and stori^ 
for boys, and these include The Black Bar, which is 
a tale of two midshipmen who lived in the stirnng 
days of the slave trade. Another prime favourite, 
to the Wilds, contains the thrilling adventures of two 
friends in Zululand, and Fenn gave us also tare 
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Island, exciting adventures in the Eastern Archipelago. 
His absorbing tale, The Silver Canon, offers a striking 
picture of life in the western plains of Mexico. Not 
only are there brushes with Indians, but narrow es¬ 
capes from snakes, bisons and bears, and searches for 
gold. How this search began we see in the first pages 
of the book. Earlier in life Dr. Lascelles “ had been 
a great lover of geology, and was something of a metal¬ 
lurgist ; and though he had of late devoted himself 
to the wild, rough life of a Western cattle-farmer, he 
had now and then spent a few hours in exploring the 
mountainous parts of the country near : so that when 
he had once more to look the world in the face, and 
decide whether he should settle down as some more 
successful cattle-breeder’s man, the idea occurred to 
him that his knowledge of geology might prove useful 
in this painful strait.” Whether it did or not, the tale 
shows. 

Many of the favourite books written for boys have 
reference to sailors ; but it does not happen often that 
“ Jack Ashore ” brings with him to land the manu¬ 
script of a story ; yet that occurred in the year 1867, 
when Clark Russell, a young sailor home from the 
sea, carried under his arm a novel that he had written 
in his hours of leisure. 

He had not found it very difficult to spin the yarn, 
but now that he was amongst the * land sharks, he 
did not know what to do with it, until he received the 
advice of a good friend. Dr. Fennell, who sent him to 
the firm of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 8e Co., 
Ltd., by whom his manuscript was accepted. 

Clark Russell’s first book was not a great success; 
and yet it cannot be said to have failed. When years 
had passed, and he had gained greater and greater 
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mastery as an author, he was rather ashamed of his 
first book. He would never mention its title, and he 
implored his publishers never to reprint it. 

Hard work and his knowledge of the sea brought 
greater successes to Clark Russell later, and particu¬ 
larly in the year 1877, when The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor was issued. This tale of sailor life was 
read with delight all through the land, so that the 
author found that he was now a famous man. Sir 
Edwin Arnold named him “ the prose Homer of the 
great Ocean,” and the poet Swinburne, passionately 
fond of the sea, a writer who loved and hated with 
great intensity, and who uttered his thoughts fearlessly, 
wrote of Clark Russell that, “ he is the greatest master 
of the sea, living or dead, and his name is a household 
word w^herever the English language is spoken and 
the splendid qualities of the British sailor known and 

understood.” . - ..u „ 

Clark Russell was born in New Tfork in the year 
1844, but he was educated in a private school at Win¬ 
chester, and afterw'ards he attended school at Boulo^e. 
\¥hen he was thirteen years of age he became a sailor, 
and remained in the British Merchant Service until 
he was twenty-one. For some years now he wrote tor 
the newspapers, and especially for the Newcastle Dady 
Chronicle and for the London Daily Telegraph. He 
compiled many articles exposing the injustice and _the 
harsh treatment of sailors that prevailed m the Mer¬ 
chant Service ; but, as he grew more and more succras- 
ful with his stories, he ceased to contnbute to the 
newspapers. His work, however, was hindered very 
much by bad health, and in one of las letters he inen- 
tions “ a disease which has been with me since toot* 
keeping me in bed for months, rendering me silent 
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and hopeless with pain, and withdrawing me from the 
communion of many to whom it would have been my 
pleasure and pride to be personally known.’’ 

One of Clark Russell’s most remarkable stories is 
The Frozen Pirate^ and the Saturday Review^ in its 
notice of this work, said: '‘All who love stories of the 
marvellous quests after buried treasure, and sea yarns 
so good that one wishes them to go on for ever, will 
be grateful for Clark Russell’s thrilling story, The 
Frozen Pirate. This is one of the books much reading 
does not stale.’’ 

Clark Russell died at Bath in the year 1911, when 
he was sixty-seven years of age, so that he did not live 
to read of the achievements of our sailors in the Great 
War of 1914-1918. He wrote many books, including 
A Sea Queen, The Frozen Pirate, The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor, A SailoPs Sweetheart, Little Loo, Jack's 
Courtship and other works, and he contributed a 
preface to Little’s Life on the Ocean. 

In addition to Ballantyne, Fenn and Clark Russell, 
there are many others who have delighted thousands 
of girls and boys—Henty with his Cornet of Horse, 
Ja^ Archer and Winning his Spurs ; Captain Marryat 
with Mr. Midshipman Easy ; Harold Avery with A 
Boy all over and A School Story ; Harry Collingwood’s 
Under the Meteor Flag ; and other welcome books by 
Fenimore Cooper, George Cupples, Robert Overton, 
Michael Scott and others. 
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I N the year 1868, a puzzling question was being de¬ 
cided in the office of a publisher of books in Boston, 
America. 

The publisher had asked a woman who had already- 
written many short stories for children, if she would 
write now a book for girls. She was not eager to do 
this, and she was slow in setting to work. The publisher 
had to keep writing to her, urging her to go on with the 
task. She asked him if he would let her write some 
fairy tales instead ; but he would not hear of this. 

“ A girls’ book,” he demanded, “ and the sooner it is 
written the better.” 

The author needed money, and so she began to wnt 
this book for girls. She knew her sisters, but not many 
other girls, and she liked boys more than she liked girls, 
and would rather have written a book for them j yet 
she plodded on, warmed to the work, and when she had 
finished a dozen chapters, she sent them to the man 
who had asked her to write the tale. 

The publisher was disappointed. He had hoped to 
find a story of which he would be able to sell thousands 
of copies ; but this tale seemed to him to be very dull. 
Even the author thought the story uninteresting. _ It 
would cost more than a hundred pounds to print, bind, 
and send out this tale, and then no girl might wish to 
read it; and all this money would be lost. It was a 
difficult question for the publisher to settle. 

Writers of books are fond of their own work usually, 
and they are ready to sound its praises to publishers ; 
yet even the author x.erself was not proud of this story. 
It did not seem likely that girls would welcome it > ^ 
as the publisher happened to have a niece, he would let 
her read it. If she did not enjoy it, he would not waste 
any money upon the story. He would,seni* bacK to 
the author, “ Declined with thanks.” 
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To his niecs he handed the tale, written with pen and 
ink, for the typewriter had been invented only two years 
before, and was little known then ; and he left her 
curled up in a big chair. From time to time he glanced 
at her, but she did not see him, for she was in another 
world. Sometimes she laughed ; sometimes she cried ; 
but she never stopped reading until she had read all the 
story that had been written, and then she was eager for 
more. 

No longer was the publisher afraid to print the book ; 
and since then the people of America and of Britain, 
and of other countries, France, Germany, and Holland, 
in which translations of the story have been printed, 
have agreed that the little girl was wiser in this matter 
than the grown-up author and the grown-up publisher. 
These two thought that the book was dull; the little 
girl was sure that the book was charming, and all the 
world agrees now with the little girl. 

The author of this book was Louisa Alcott ; the book 
was Little Women. Thousands of copies of the sprightly 
narrative were sold all over America, and the machines 
were kept very busy, printing more and more editions 
of this attractive story. Then the tale became known 
in England ; and in this country thousands of girls and 
boys were soon deep in the pages of Little Women. ** We 
really lived most of it, and if it succeeds that will be the 
reason,’’ said Louisa Alcott, when she had written the 
tale, and this is true, for Little Women is an account of 
the doings of the Alcott family. 

Fame and riches came to Louisa Alcott when Little 
Women was published ; but she had known a long 
struggle with poverty and with other hindrances before 
she had succeeded, and even now her trials did not 
come to an end ; nor did they come to an end until she 
died, 
ii ■ 
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Louisa Alcott was thirty-five years of age when, from 
being an almost unknown woman, she became famous 
in her own country, and in ours. She was bom on 
November 29, 1832, in German-town, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in the United States of America, and she 
was one of a family of four girls. The Alcotts lived in 
an old square house that was knowm as The Pines, or 
The Pinery, because of the pine trees by which it was 
surrounded. Her father, whose early difficulties in 
earning a living have been described by Louisa Alcott 
in her short story of Eli's Education, that appears in her 
book entitled Silver Pitchers, was trying to make a 
living as a schoolmaster ; but the parents of the children 
did not understand his unusual methods of teaching, 
which were better, possibly, than they thought; and 
so he had to abandon his school, and go to make a new 
beginning in Boston. Louisa was two years old then, 
and on the boat that was taking the family from German¬ 
town to Boston, she was lost; but after a long search, 
her anxious parents found her in the engine room, black 
as a tinker. 

Mr. Alcott’s new ways of teaching found more ad¬ 
mirers in Boston, and he stayed there for six years. He 
was in favour of very plain food, and so the little ^rls 
rarely had sweets or tempting meals, though there is a 
story of a lady friend, who lived in a Boston hotel, who 
helped to smuggle tit-bits into the house for them, in 
a band box. 

In the home of the Alcotts, the library was hclu ii 
higher esteem than the kitchen. Books were so plentiful 
that they were used sometimes as playthings by the 
four girls. Writing of her childhood, Louisa has told 
us that “ On one occasion we built a high tower round 
baby Lizzie aS: she sat playing witii her toys on the floor, 
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and being attracted by something out of doors, forgot 
our little prisoner. A search was made, and patient 
baby at last discovered curled up and fast asleep in her 
dungeon cell, out of which she emerged so rosy and 
smiling after her nap that we were forgiven our care- ■ 
lcsso.css»^^ 

Louisa could remember her fourth birthday. She 
wore a crown of flowers, and stood upon a table, while 
the neighbours^ children marched past and offeied their 
birthday greetings. She gave to each child a small 
cake, and when the last girl came she had only one cake, 
so that she understood that if she gave this cake to the 
little girl she would have no cake for herself, a most 
unfair arrangement, she thought, seeing that it was her 
own birthday. Her mother saw the difficulty and said, 
It is always better to give away than to keep the nice 
things j so I know my Louie will not let the little friend 
go without/’ Louisa says, “ The little friend received 
the dear plummy cake, and I a kiss and my first lesson 
in the sweetness of self-denial—a lesson which my dear 
mother beautifully illustrated all her long and noble life.” 

Sometimes during her childhood, Louisa would stray 
from home, and she has related that, On one of these 
occasions I passed a varied day with some Irish children, 
who hospitably shared their cold potatoes, salt fish, and 
crusts with me as we revelled in the ash-heaps which 
then adorned the waste lands where the Albany Depot 
now stands. A trip to the Common cheered the ^ter- 
noon, but as dusk set in and my friends deserted me, 
I felt that home was a nice place after all, and tried to 
find it. I dimly remember watching a lamplighter as 
I sat to rest on some doorsteps in Bedford Street, where 
a big dog welcomed me so kindly that I fell asleep with 
my head pillowed on his cjirly back, and was found 
there by the town crier, whom my distracted parents 
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had sent in search of me. His bell and proclamation 
of the loss of ‘ a Ettle girl, six years old, in a pink frock, 
white hat, and new green shoes/ woke me up, and a 
small voice answered out of the darkness—" Why, 
dat’s me ! ’ 

Some of Louisa’s escapades have been described by 
Louisa herself in Recollectiom of my CMMhood^s Days^ 
in Poppy^s Pranks^ and in other stories. 

Louisa died in the year 1888 ; and it is characteristic 
of her that ** a flannel garment for a poor child was the 
last work of her hands/’ Her life was written by Ednah 
D. Cheney, and a'few years ago another charming 
account of her, compiled by Belle Moses, was published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. Her 
principal w^orks include :— Joh Boys —a sequel to Littk 
.Men, Little Men —life at Plumfield with Jo’s boys, 
Little Women ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, Little 
Women Wedded, Spinning . Wheel Stories —twelve 
charming stories, Shawl Straps —a second series of 
Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag—I, Off; II, Brittany; III, France; 
IV, Switzerland ; V, Italy; VI, London, Jfwwy’s Cfuise 
in the ‘‘ Pinafore," etc., Under the Lilacs, An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, A Rose in Bloom —a sequel to Eight 
Cousins, Eight Cousins ; or, ' The Amt-Hill, Jack and 
Jill—z village story. Lulu's Library —a series of twelve 
famous stones, Silver Pitchers, and other Stories, Work, 
Beginning Again. Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag—z seri^ of 
exceedingly interesting tales, Comk Tn^edies—-mth 
a Foreword by Meg, introducing nine charactera 
in a unique and most interesting manner.' Recollectiom 
of My Childhood's Days —a charming account of, the 
author’s interesting memories of her childhood, with: i 
portrait and other fliustrations. 
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I T does not happen often that “ Jack ashore ” brings 
with him to land the manuscript of a story ; but 
that occurred in the year 1867, when Clark Russell, 
a young sailor home from the sea, carried under his arm 
a novel that he had written in his hours of leisure. 

He had not found it very dilhcult to spin the yarn, 
but now that he was amongst the land sharks he did 
not know what to do with it, until he received the advice 
of a good friend. Dr. Fennell. What happened then 
has been so well told in Clark Russell’s own words that 
he shall tell the story again. . ^ ^ 

“ In those days,” he wrote, ” a man long since dead, 
a lively, pleasant, good-hearted fellow named. Dr. 
Edward Fennell, was a friend of mine . . . He intro¬ 
duced me to Sampson Low. I had written a novel. 

I would not for thousands proclaim its name ; but 
enough that I then thought it a masterpiece, and based 
on a new idea in literature, namely, a combination be¬ 
tween the style and method of Jane Austen and the style 
and method of Victor Hugo. I was little more than 
twenty-three, to which age the experienced will forgive 
much. I gave my friend Fennell the manuscript to 
read, and eventually Sampson Low was _ advised to 
publish it. I was much astounded and delighted when 
one afternoon I received a letter from Sampson Low 
stating that they were willing to publish the novel, and 
offering me twenty-five pounds for it. I lost no time m 
calling at Ludgate Hill-” (where the firm was housed 
then). “ I asked for a member of the firm, and 1 was 
conducted, if I can clearly recollect, to a small office in 
the centre of the building. Here was a gentleman to 
receive me. . . . I understood that he was Mr.Ldward 
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Marston, partner in the firm of Sampson Low. After 
commenting on my book in a very kindly manner he 
said, ' Twenty-five pounds is not much to offer for a 
three-volume novel/ I smiled, and answered, ' It is 
not,’ but without emphasis. ‘ But,’ said he, with an 
arch look, ‘ we can do without it.’ I gazed about me at 
the clerks, the richly lined bookshelves,, the countless 
illustrations of a flourishing business, and thought to 
myself, perhaps you might not be able to do without it. 
But I held my peace on that score, for I should have 
been very much humbled and mortified had Mr. Marston, 
understanding that I agreed with him, handed me back 
the manuscript ... 

If ever an author has reason to speak well of his 
publisher I am that man. From the beginning Mr. 
Marston honoured me by exhibiting confidence in my 
work. He took everything I sent him, much of which 
I am glad is forgotten, and in his correspondence I never 
failed to meet with the same old encouraging note. 
I was delighted with the success of The Wreck of the 
GrosvenoTf quite as much for my dear old friend^s 
sake as for my own. He again and again extended his 
hand, when most publishers, as I now understand them, 
would have turned their backs.” 

Clark Russell’s first book was not a great success ; 
and yet it cannot be said to have failed. When years 
had passed, and he had gained greater and greater mas¬ 
tery as an author, he was rather ashamed of his earliest 
novel. He would never mention its title, and he im¬ 
plored his publishers not to reprint it. Therefore,. we 
will respect his wishes, and say no more about ^his once 
cherished first story, though he once loved it himself as 
a woman loves her firstborn. 
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Hard work and his knowledge of the sea brought 
success to Clark Russell at last, and particularly in the 
year 1877, when The Wreck of the Grosvenor was 
issued. This tale of sailor life was read with delight 
all through the land, so that the author found that he 
was now a famous man. Sir Edwin Arnold named him 
“ the prose Homer of the great ocean,” and the poet 
Swinburne, passionately fond of the sea, a writer who 
loved and hated with great intensity, and who uttered 
his thoughts fearlessly, wrote of Clark^ Russell that, 
“he is the greatest master of the sea, living or dead, 
and his name is a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken and the splendid qualities of the 
British sailor known and understood.” 

Clark Russell was born in New York in the year 1844, 
he was educated in a private school at Winchester, 
and afterwards he attended a school at Boulogne. When 
he was thirteen years of age, he became a sailor, and 
remained in the British Merchant Service until he was 
twenty-one. For some years now he wrote for the 
newspapers, and especially for the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, and for the London Daily Telegraph, com¬ 
piling many articles that exposed the injustice and the 
harsh treatment of sailors that prevailed in the Merchant 
Service ; but as he grew more and more successful TOth 
his stories, he ceased to write for the newspapers. His 
work, however, was hindered very much by bad health, 
and in one of his letters he mentions “ a disease \vhich 
has been with me since 1881, keeping me in bed for 
months, rendering me silent and hopeless with pain, and 
withdrawing me from the communion of many to whom 
it would have been my pleasure and pride to be per- 
■gonalty' known/* 
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It has been said that mucn of the work of the world 
is accomplished by invalids, and many of Clark RiisselPs 
books have been written by a man who suffered years 
of pain, who had to struggle along on crutches, or to 
subside into a bath chair. Notwithstanding all these 
afflictions, however, he did not whine about his lot, kept 
his mind fresh, vigorous and buoyant, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing, like many another confirmed 
invalid, that he had achieved more than many who have 
gone through life with, movements unrestricted and with 
health liiiimpaired. 

One of Cia:rk Russe,irs latest voluriies was a collection 
of verses e,ntitled The Father of the Sea, and other 
Legends of the Deep. Orie of these. Marooned, is per- 
ticiilarly weird, as the following, its conclusion, : 


That ocean gem's his ocean grave ; 

His ghosts are with him night ami day ; 

In nightmares shall the spectres rave, 

They’ll gibber watching him decay. 

They’ll act again their purple part: 

With teeth of fire they’ll chew his heart, 

He’ll flee them on the coral sand, 

They’ll fly with him on either hand. 

He’ll seek the cloisters of the brake 
And find them waiting, wide awake. 

They’ll chase him to the dizzy steep, 

But th’ heroic murderer durst not leap.. 

They’ll shriek with laughter when he groans 
And chew his heart and pick his bones. 

In thunder, gale, and bellowing se.a, he’ll bear the Spirits of the Pas.t 
In peace or storm each goblin plays the hideous part for which he’i 
. cast. 

H,is skeleton by sailors found shall never make, his story known, 
How frightful was that beauteous isle, how horrible his life alone. 

■■ One of h,is most remarkable stories is The Frozen 
Pirate^ a,nd the Saturday RemeWt in its notice of this 
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work said, “ All who love stories of the marvellous, 
quests after buried treasure, and sea yarns so good that 
one wishes them to go on for ever, will be^grateful for 
Clark Russell’s thrilling story. The Frozen Pirate. This 
is one of the books much reading does not stale. 

Clark Russell died at Bath in the year 1911, when he 
was sixty-seven years of age, so that he dM not live to 
read of the achievements of our sailors m the Great War 

of 1914-1918. L u * 

Girls and boys will not remeinber the time, but men 

and women now growing old will recall the days when 
their fathers used to sing the songs of the sea composed 
by Clark Russell’s father, Henry Russell who gave us 
“ Cheer, boys, Cheer,” “ There’s a GoodTinae Cormng, 

“ A life ori the Ocean Wave,” The Ship on Fire, 
and many another popular ditty, indeed, more than 800. 
The father was born in 1813, and did not die until 1900, 
BO that he had been dead only eleven years when liis 

The works of Clark Russell include -.—John Holdsmrth, 
Chief Mate ; The Wreck of the Grosiienor; 

Free Lance; The Lady Maud; Jack’s Courtship; A 
Stranoe Voyage; The Frozen Pirate ; A Sea Quein 
Litth Loo ; My Watch Below ; The i^^nigrant Ship ; 
A Sailor's Sweetheart; Betwixt the Forelands ; Mrs. 
Dines’ Jewels ; The Two Captains ; Father of theSm; 
The Turnpike Sailor (all of which are obtainable at 
2/6 from any bookshop). He wrote also a short life o 
Nelson and another of Collingwood. Moreover, he 
contributed a preface to Sampson Low s edition ol 
Little’s Life on the Ocean. 
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GRACE AGUILAR 

HOME INFLUENCE.—The delightful story of a very charming faimly, 
wS owed much to the loving wisdom of their parents. The coming into thetr 
midst of a boy and girl cousin, and tvhat befell them adds to the interest of 

the story. . 

A MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE.—A sequel to “ Home Infiuence. It 
tells of what happened to the family when they grew up, and » no less 
interesting than the story of their younger da^-s. 

LOUISA M.. ALCOTT 

LITTLE WOMEN.—This is one of the most delightfully homelike books for 
eirls which have ever been written. The four giris^are very simple types, 
such as one would meet any day, and their various experiences, some 
amusing, otlicrs a little sad, are related in a way which appeals to 
The character of Jo is drawn very vividly, and we all grow to xO\e the tom- 
boyish girl who manages to get into so many scrapes and awkward positions 
anil then get out of "them cleverly. 

LITTLE WOMEN WEDBEB.—This is a contimiation of the Me «f 

Litdc Women.” Meg, happily married at 4e begmning of die b^k 
experiences the many trials and amusing ditncuities of a young wife. The 
chLacters of the girls develop gradually, although Jo manages to get into ^ 
difficulties. Amy reaps a reward from Aunt Max*. 

of travel. As the book draws to a close we see the Little ^ omen changed 

into “ Good Wives and all ends happily. 

LITTLE MEN —The further experiences of Jo, are related in this enter- 

Sg booMor she sets up a school for poor and neglected boys ^*ough a 
hard mk, she and Professor Bhaer manage it well and the boys ^ 

of “ Mother ” and “ Father ” Bhaer with thankful hearts. Of course, me 
lads get into scrapes, which helps to make the book most amusing. 

UNDER THE LILACS.—Ben and his dog Sancho rum away firom a ciicos 
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and find a home with Bob and Betty in the old house under *e lilacs, and 
his many adventures there with the children are described with humour and 
sympathy in Miss Alcott’s typical style. 

an old-fashioned GIRL.-A delightful smdy of a healthy country 
rirl who goes to stay with rich friends. Everybody learns to love her for 
her charm and unselfishness, and she proves a helpful person when her 
friends become bankrupt. She eventually marries the son and all ends 

happily. 

FirHT rOUSINS—This is the story of a little girl, Rose, who has lost 
ki^her parents, and who goes to live with her aunts and seven boy cousms 
Her Uncle Max, a breezy sea captain, who is also her guardian, and herself, 
are two very lovable characters. 

ROSE IN BLOOM.— The further story of “ Rose.” The charming bud of 
a girl blooms out into a beautiful and lovable maiden, Ae friend, the peace¬ 
maker, the beloved of all-especially of the one with whom she Ends 
happiness. 

irs’S BOYS-_This delightful story deals with the ” Little Men * when 

they grow up. It is a very entertaining book; the irrepressible Tommy Bangs 
Sll lets into his scrapes, while Nan is a study in healthy and happy woman¬ 
hood^ Jo’s own children help towards the making of the book, and in 
Teddy one can see the old Jo of “ Little Women.” The boys settle down 
and all ends happily, thanks to the two who worked so hard for them, 
namely. Aunt Jo and Professor Bhaer. 

AUNT JO’S SCRAP BAG & SHAWL STRAPS.— The scrap-bag was 
f marie one, and out of it came not ends of silk and lace, but pretty stori« 
told m the easy, delightful fashion which is the charm of Louisa Alcott 
The Scrap-Bag 'is a real treasure house, and ” Shawl S^aps a delightful 
account of the run through Europe of a party of charming American gir s. 
Brittany, France, Switzerland, Italy, arc all pleasantly 
whimsical adventures told, and we get a quaint picture of London m the 
days of our mothers, when Victoria was Queen. 

cilT VFl? PITCHERS.—^Eight stories in Miss Alcott’s best vein; jolly girls 
Ldequa\ jolly boys, full of life and spirits and delightful to spend an evening 
with.^ Letty’s Tramp is particularly good, and Letty as tender as the Tramp 
is strong and true. 

JACK AND JILL.—A vivid portrayal of the home and school life of Jack 
and Jill, and their friends in a new England village. Jack and 
with a spill but Jack soon recovers, though Jill is badly injured. However, 
with other children, they have a gloriously happy time doing all manner ot 
interesting things. 
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T. S. ARTHUR 

HOME HEROINES.—Tclls of women and girls, wh®, while doing nethmg 
to make them famous, were worthy to be called heroines for the noble way 
in which they recognised and did their duty. 

f IFE’S CROSSES.—A series of interesting little talcs show^ing thzt troubles 

bravely borne, whether by families or individuals, lose a great deal ef their 

weight, and often prore not to have been disasters at all. 

E. BARNES 

A MFFDl E AND THREAD.—^Nell was a little street singer, wh# made 
Ineyir a dSni^^ who were very cruel to her. But presently 

smangc things happened, and she found she was not a little street singer at 
all, hut something vastly different. 


MARJORIE BEVAN 

FIVE OF THE FOURTH— A very merry little quartette were gathered in 

the Recreation Room on the first day of the Summer T«m; and m 

their plans were quite determined that no one should be 

spoil,^their companionship. But Peggy Lawson, » A^luv 

with the result that thev have more fun and adventures than ever._ A jolly 

famiS ‘ friendship. 

THF PRIORY LEAGUE.— The old school is in danger of being sold 
™LTre h no money ft repairs. It has been founded in Saxon Umes 
bv St Osvth and there is an old legend that when the 0““ invaded 
island and sacked the Priory, the founder had hidden some of her neasm^ 
and they had never been recovered. Several of the girls band thcmselv« int. 
“ ‘ &e,” determined to find the long-lost riches. Their adventures and 
what happened in the end make a truly cxating story. 

R. D. BLACKMORE 

f nuNA DOONE.— The Right Honourable Tom Sbaw, writing m 

uS?^tooi That Have Helped Me,” said: “When I have «e- “d fdt 

nSich of the ‘ seamy side/ I have always a friend who will help. Loriia 
Doonc ’ will carry me to sweet meadows and wholesome counny hfe, 
deeds of modest courage and high endeavour ^ 

pi 

Lllions of readers will never tolerate that any romance shall take 
precedence of “ Lorna Doonc/’ 
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JENNIE CHAPPELL 

AILSA’S CHUM. —A deeply-moving girl’s story. Life proceeds happily and 
uneventfully in the Brereton household until there comes a railway 
accident and a strange baby is thrust upon the family. Soon after, complica¬ 
tions begin, and a" fine story is unravelled. The story closes with the 
reunion of two lovers long parted and lost to one another through misunder¬ 
standing—and Ailsa makes a great sacrifice that their happiness may be 
complete. 

GLADWYN: or A CIRCLE OF FORTUNE.-— This book is described 
by the author as “ a circle of fortune,” and concerns the adventures of 
Gladwyn, heiress to a worthless estate. How she faces her difficulties and 
goes to London and finally finds much love and happiness is told with a 
swinging style. 


E. DAVENPORT 

VAIN AMBITION.—Frances Penrhyn is quite a charming girl, but she 
disdains ordinary “ hum-drum ” tasks, and essays something very ambitions 
quite beyond her powers. In spite of the teasing of her brother (a delightful 
boy whom everybody will love) she persists, and does not learn her lesson 
until disillusioned and humbled by a pretty complete failure. 


M. DE WITT 

AN ONLY SISTER.—Elizabeth, and Marc, and Pierre, and Flenri, were 
the children of a French gentleman, who fell on evil times. After his death 
the four had a desperate smuggle to live, and it was the sister who bore 
the heavier burden. But fortune smiled on them at last, and Elizabeth 
had her reward. 


MAUD J. FRANC 

BEATRICE MELTON, —Beau-ice Melton was rebellious and inclined to be 
bitter because of loss of money and position, and having to keep a little 
school so that she and the rest of the family might have a roof over their 
heads. But love came and taught her many things. 

EMILY'S CHOICE.— The simple, but delightful, story of a young gM, the 
daughter of wealthy parents, who chose to marry a handsome young minister, 
and in spite of Uouble and struggle, never regretted her choice. 
MARIAN.— Marian Herbert was a charming, lovable girl, who went as 
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governess to a little girl, whose father was a successful farmer in Australia, 
She soon found her wsy into the hearts of the whole family, especially one. 

MASTER OF RALSTON.—The Master of Ralston^ \¥as a handsome, 
strong, upright, young landowner in Australia. The book^giyes a des¬ 
cription of fife in certain parts of the Commonwealth, and also tells of two 
charming love stories. 

MINNIE'S MISSION.—Minnie Rayton left Engiand to join relatives in 
Australia. What happened to her there and the influence she had over those 
with whom she came in touch makes a very interesting story. 

VERMONT VALE.—Kate Linwood was a high-spirited, laughter-loving, 
hariim-scariim girl, who ’went to keep house for her two bromers in their 
Australian homestead. She succeeded in rather scandalising the old 
“ tabbies ” of the neighbourhood, but she succeeded in proving to the young 
minister of the place that her heart was in the right place after all. 

EDWARD GARRETT 

DOING AND DREAMING.—The story of next-door neighbours who at 
first did not Imow one another, but at last came to realise one another’s worth. 
Charlotte Withers is a fine, strong character. 


ENiD LEIGH HUNT 

HAZELHURST.—Elere you have the story of a charming “ iiut-br®wn 
mayde,” the youngest of a family, the otliers ail being boys; a delightful 
group of brothers, who make much of their young sister. There is also 
someone else, not a brother, but equally delightful and interesting. A book 
to charm and delight all §.iris. 

THE ADVENT OF ARTHUR.— Joyce Dayreii and her brother, Jocelyn 
in the absence of their father abroad, have to live with relations, who are h^d 
and unsympathetic. Sister and brother decide to go ^ away fend for 
tliemseives. Joyce becomes a teacher in a school, but life is oiten hard and 
drearV—until “ Arthur ” comes, and—well—that makes all tiic difference. 


BERTHA LEONARD 

THE HOUSE OF DOUG.—Judith Douglas is the middle^ mcm.bar^ of a 
lively rollicking family. Full of life and spirit, and mischief, she is ^an 
incorrigible tease, but adored by_ ail the others. There is tremendom exate- 
ment when their father inherits ,a lovely old mansion, with old ©ak, 
ancestral portraits, traditions and ghost all complete. 
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BESSIE MARCHANT 

CICELY FROME.—The story o£ a girl, who, a captain’s daughter, learns 
early in life that her father is “ missing.” She goes to Ceylon and has many 
enthralling adventures, the chief of which is the tracing and rescuing of a 
stolen baby. Finally, the mystery surrounding her father’s disappearance is 
cleared up. 

MRS. HERBERT MARTIN 

THE LONELIEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL.—Thc story of t!» 
Princess Ottilia, who comes from abroad to live at an English school while her 
father is travelling. Shy and reserved by nature she soon becomes “ the 
loneliest girl in the school.” But in Ruth, and one or two others, she soon 
finds good friends. Misfortune overtakes her father in Russia, and causes 
the Princess great anxiety, but here Ruth’s father and family prove themselves 
Good Samaritans, and, finally, amid much joy, father and daughter are 
re-united. 

MARY LOUISE PARKER 

PAT OF THE FIFTH.—A quite delightful story of schoolgirl life. Pat 
O’Farrcll is really rather a dear and attracts the love of most people she 
meets, old and young. Girls will enjoy reading about her adventures and the 
doings of herself and her friends, both boys and girls. 

MOLLIE OF ST. MILDRED’S.—Mollic Winfield was one of a family; 
Chris. Carstairs was an only child, and somewhat spoilt. Both arrived at 
St. Mildred’s, and girls will enjoy reading about their friendships and their 
work and their play, and their prowess in games and sport generally. 

M. M. POLLARD 

THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER.— Jessie Muir’s home is in a manse 
near the sea. She makes the acquaintance of a girl who has fled from the 
falseness of London society life. The two become friends, and Jessie realises 
her ambition and goes to stay in London. But she finds home is best, 
after all. 

TWO SISTERS.—Agnes and Clara Huntly, though sisters, are very 
dificrent in character. When misfortune comes, Agnes sets out bravely t@ 
work to fend for herself, but Clara elects to accept the reluctant invitation of 
rather mean cousins to live with them. She soon finds her mistake and joins 
Agnes. Eventually happiness comes to both, 

H. B. STOWE 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.—People who were not alive in 1851, when “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” was written, will not be able to understand the great excite¬ 
ment caused by this book, both in England and in America; and when the 
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struggle between those who wished t» abolish slavery and those who desired 
to perpetuate it resulted in the fight between the Northern and the Southern 
States of America, President Lincoln said to Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
writer of the book: Arc you the little woman who made this^ great 

war? ” A few years later there were forty-three English editions in the 
British Museum, and nineteen translations; afterwards it was estimated 
that 1,500,000 copies had been sold in Great Britain alone, so that to-day, 
more than seventy years later, the number would be countless, running to 
many millions. 

WINIFRED TAYLOR 

LABOURS OF LOVE. —Lucy was a dear little girl with a loving hcai't that 
longed to help those who ’were sorrowful or in trouble, and she found 
opportunities of shoxving the little kindnesses that mean so rnuch. The 
love between her and her brother Charlie, is charmingly dealt ■with. 


MABEL L. TYRRELL 

THE FORTUNES OF THE BRAITHWAITS.— A famiiyof^ four, 
three girls and a bov, live with an aunt, their parents having died. Their new 
neighbours at the old Manor House, are a source of grpt interest to^ them. 
A most mysterious burglary, the disappearance of ^Henrietta, and a green 
mummy ” that wal\s "2ic a few among the exciting incidents. 

VICTORIA’S FIRST TERM.— Victoria Alberta Mackain (how she hates 
her name) begins her school life all wrong, and gets out of favour with nearly 
all the girls, to say nothing of worrying the headmistress. But she soon^finds 
her own place and ends by being recognised as a “ real good sport ’’ and 

** an honour to the school.” 

A. D. T. WHITNEY 

A HEART OF GOLD.— Home life in a New England country place; quiet, 
Puritan folk, living out their lives in traditional manner. ^ The mam 
characters arc two girls, one a pessimist and the other an optimist. 

OTHER GIRLS. —Sylvie Argenter made the discovery that “ other girls/* 
girls belonging to other circles, had hearts too. When adversity came t# 
herself, she faced it bravely, and in the end had her reward. 

WE GIRLS. —^Thc story of healthy, happy life among a family of girls and 
their friends. Such a cheery crowd they arc, in spite of not bemg blespd 
with too much of this world’s goods. Everybody is glad tvhen a missing 
paper turns up in a strange way, which ensures that they will not have to 
leave the old house they ail love. 

MAY WYNNE • 

CAROL OF HOLLYDENE SCHOOL.— A delightful school story, fall af 
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THE WRECK OF THE ANDROMEDA.—A thrilling ttory of a ship- 
wrecked pai'ty, who land on a wonderful island, where strange things happen 
to them. The moving spirit amongst them is young Massey, one of the 
ship’s oiheers, whom ail boys (and others) will much admire. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘TLYING-FISH.’’—The wonder ship that ffics 
high in the air, skims the surface of the sea, and descends to its lowest depths. 
Its owners hide it under the waters of the English Channel until they need 
it for their next cruise. Their dismay when they discover it has been 
stolen, and their adventures in recovering it, make an exciting story that 
boys will find absorbing. 

IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO.—Wilfred Earle, an American, and Dick 
Cavendish, an Englishman, set out on an expedition to try and discover 
the “ fabled city ” of Manoa, the city of El Dorado. They have the most 
thrilling adventures, and make the most surprising discoYcrics., 

UNDER A FOREIGN FLAG.—The story ®f Paul Swinburne,, a middy 
who, through the machinations of his cousin, is court-martiallcd and dismissed 
the Service. He joins the navy belonging to another country, and after 
seeing much fighting, and having many adventures his innocence is 
established, A fine racy story* 

VOYAGE OF THE AURORA.—Having suffered a ketn disappointment, 
young Captain George Leicester bought the “ Aurora ” with his savings and 
set out on a voyage to Jamaica, tie had hair-raising adventures before he 
got there, and if he wanted something to distract his mind, he most 
certainly got it. 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD ^ PERCIVAL LANCASTER 

IN THE POWER OF THE ENEMY.—Hugh Marchmont is devoted to his 
httlc brother, jack. During trouble with the Zulus the child is stolen by 
Hugh’s arch-enemy and given to the black warriors. The wildest, most 
hair-raising adventures happen to both brothers before Hugh succeeds in 
saving the child. 

W. BOURNE COOK 

THE GREY WIZARD.—^A thrilling pirate story, with a kidnapped boy, a 
secret concerning hidden treasure, a truly poisonous villian, treachery, pluck, 
and a happy ending, all the ingredients for a thoroughly enjoyable boy’s 
story, 

J. FENNIMORE COOPER 

TWO ADMIRALS.—A vivid story of sea-fighting, in which the tw® 
admirals, who had been almost life-long friends, find themselves @ut #f 
sympathy with one another concerning the Jacobite cause. However, in time 
@£ stress and dang<»r friendship proves stronger than opimiens. 
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GEORGE CUPPLES 

the green HAND.-^-g =. S 

CHAS. EDWARDES 

THE NEW HOUSEIV^STER.—Who^was^er^^'m^^y 

s £:,Sg”.ss “'.sy ** o,~ii, J.PJ -jp «»• 

their escape. How was it done? 

H. ELRINGTON 

the outside a "^ig'^publS 

s;. “^,r.sfs;v-rip -= •■ '• 

way interesting reading. 

G. MANVILLE FENN 

the black ear.—^ Mpik, 

J'pS;' 5 piS~-ip'. “■> 

tS w,lds.-t™ ^ “T£.Tit r? 

rpS.w&"pSo/igsrp-p=. =«■ 

—- ^t=r;pS'Ly>.y”rf ss 

sr-i.Ti-“. S£i=“h“.-'- p--- "“■>’ "*'“ ““ 

■™er cANoa--»r„"-/=“^^^^ 5.£« 

Indian chief named _ untold. Adventures with !*ison, 

&fd%SnS."r^fi= ride on the wonderful horse “ Blach 

Boy ” make up a splendid story. 

rah. GOODYEAR 

STRICKLAND OF ' THE S1XTH.-0».E » i» 
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inaccessibility on top of a hill, and the failure of a spring making the water 
supply precarious. Hanenhall School has fallen on bad days, there being only 
about a quarter of the number of boys it could accommodate. But Stiick, 
the captain, determines to make things hum. How he does it, so that three 
hundred new boys are expected by tlie next term is a very interesting story. 

BOYS OF THE MYSTERY SCHOOL.— A story full of tlnills and 
containing a particularly intriguing mystery. There is also a feud with a 
neighbouring school, in which our friends of the Mystery School come off best, 
and Hne descriptions of football and cricket games. A very good story for 
boys. 

THE SPORTING FIFTH AT RIPLEY’S.—A rattling schoolboy story, 

with some delightful youngsters, the inevitable mischief maker, and fine 
descriptions of battles on the playing fields. ... A book to engross the 
ffttention of all sports-loving schoolboys. 

THE FELLOWS AT TEN TREES SCHOOL.—Nearly everybody 
resented “Jig” being a member of the School. The decent boys ignored him 
and the bullies made his life there a misery. But, in the end, his pluck and 
patience and steady endurance won him tlie respect of masters and boys alike. 


G. FORSYTH GRANT 

THE BOYS OF PENROHN.—The school life and adventures at Penrohn 
School of two brothers, Atholl, the sensitive and shy, and Dickie, the 
winning and attractive.—The boys enter school under a cloud of sorrow, 
which is intensified for Atholl by happenings to his brother. Further trouble 
for Atholl results from the fact that he is suspected of a deception of which 
he is innocent. Soon, however, the facts come to light and we leave Atholl 
happy and popular at Penrohn School. 

BURKE’S CHUM.—The adventures at Thistleton School of Burke and his 
chum, Percival, told in a lively manner. The story is full of adventurous 
doing and thrilling exploits. The author understands boys, and gives them 
the kind of stuff they like. 

THE BERESFORD BOYS.—Wilmot, of Beresford School, is accused of 
breaking school regulations, and his stubborn assertions of innocence only 
serve to harden opposition. In a fit of temper he destroys the manuscript 
of a book his headmaster is writing, and he is cut by everyone. After an 
obstinate time, however, he regrets his action, has an opportunity of helping 
his master save his new book from fire, disports himself generally like a 
hero, and clears his character entirely. 

J. PERCY GROVES 

CHARMOUTH GRANGE.—Phillip Ruddock was a truly villainous villam. 
He caused his old kinsman to be poisoned, and tried his best to do away with 
the young heir so that he himself might own Charmouth Grange. But yotiiig 
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Cathcart with tremendous pluck (and no litde luck) into his 

orn ato tiany’ vicissinades and truly hair-raising escapes and adventures. 

An enthralling tale of the 17th Century. 

A. L. HAYDON 

at all—F red Fulton is sent to a fine public 

UP-SCHOpL AT MONKSHA^. ^ ,.hat 

f °° to^'d to df Later he fadfhe n°ust choose between betraybg his father 

S £.”“.2 ThilSk .* how ho ».= o„ of fc ordohl. 

BERNARD HELDMAN 

, «r\AiDT\ THF I EANDER.— This book is packed with 

mutiny on BOARD ^ ,etty rough lot, but 

thrills of all kinds. The men of “ ,/the few honest men 

rh»rPta:a'p2K 

tend'to make breathless interest for boy-readers. 

G. A. HENTY 

the cornet of ^0®j®^'^7/grst°l«toa be become 

it wib Marlborough in 

?^T^iSa;';tdti?rrrnso^ L?pTfwS 

bfavfl Svhlon arBakclava and covers himself with glory. 

Sf mlny^woiiffuPledTSd SmaS ^ “uiSig° the CmsaL. 
Not dry history, but a series of glorious adventures. 


KIT HIGSON 

THAT SURPRISING boy, SPINKS.-’^^eyj^^^j^ 

youngsters, but too much harried by » J surprised person was the 
that surprising boy” ^ 4 e new^^ boy. Jimmy 

bully, who soon found he ^ _ t fine little chaps, and 

Sd dwh.. d.. -hou- -d. 

delight boys. 

ascott r. hope 
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various stories—eight long ones in aH. The stories are written in a bright 
style and are full of life. 

REDSKINS AND SETTLERS.—Yarns of life in the Wild West. Many 
strange and thrilling adventures are recorded in graphic style. The times 
of Buffalo Bill, Colonel Custer and Kit Carson, the times of fierce fighting 
with Red Indians and with all the perils of a new country, are dealt with 
in these stories. No more interesting or thrilling book could be imagined. 

THE BOYS OF WHITMINSTER.—This book recounts the adventures 
and misadventures of as lively a bunch of schoolboys as you could wish to meet. 
The yarns are concerned with all kinds of troubles and scrapes. The titles 
of the sections: The Favourite, The Burglar, Tom, Dick and Harry, A 
History of Hampers, The Misfortunes of an Eleven, St. Valentine’s Day, 
gives an idea of the book’s contents. 

THE TRUANT FROM SCHOOL.—The story of a boy whose parents 
have died and left him to the tender mercies of a little backwoods 
community. He runs away and has exciting times among Red Indians, etc. 

THOMAS HUGHES 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.—This great classic boy’s book con¬ 
tinues its popularity; it is the finest of all school stories, and one which every 
boy must read at some period or other in his boyhood. Your father will tell 
you how he enjoyed it when he was your age. 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE 

SANDY CARMICHAEL .—Flere is a story to gladden the hearts of boys 
and make their pulses beat. Sandy is a ragged little urchin, who travels far, 
has many adventures, and so impresses the savages he finds himself among, 
that they decide to make him king. Sandy is a plucky, resourceful, delightful 
hero. 

GEORGE GIBBARD JACKSON 

ACROSS TWO OCEANS. —Dick Douglas, senior prefect of St. Clement’s 
School, receives a welcome letter from his father, who has arranged for his 
son and five of his chums to go for a year’s voyage round the world in a 
yacht. Starting just before the Great War, they have most astounding 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes that boys will find most exciting. 

THE QUEST OF THE OSPREY.—The story of the hunt for a mine of 
fabulous value, both an English captain and a Frenchman being very keen. 
Two boys who stowed away on the Englishman’s ship come in for any 
amount of excitement and danger and adventure. One of the chief characters 
is a Chinaman, a ubiquitious person who is always popping up where least 
expected. A thrilling story for boys. 
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ARTHUR L. KNiGHT 

IN JUNGLE AND KRAAL.—The adventures of two 3,’oung m,idsMpmcii 
in the jungles of Ceylon. Immediately on landing at Colombo from their 
ship, they fall into thrilling adventures, lose their horses and nearly their 
lives! An expedition into die jungle is planned, and, after many adventures 
they assist in the capturing alive of a herd of elephants. The author describes 
the methods by which this is done, at length and in breathless style. 

PERCIVAL LANCASTER 

CAPTAIN JACK O^HARA, R.N.--A rollicking story of a fieryAaired 
quick-tempered, but lovable sailor who has many adventures, who takes all 
kinds of risks, and is afraid of nothing and no-one but the heroine. But, 
finally, he succeeds there too, as he certainly deserves to. 

ANDRE LAURIE 

THE CRYSTAL CITY.--“ The Crystal City ” is a fantastic tale of a 
young midshipman, who, washed overboard in a storm, finds himself in a 
wonderful glass city under the sea; its only occupants being an old man and 
his beautiful daughter. The mystery of dieir existence there, and the result 
of the young sailor’s visit, make a very interesting story. 


GEORGE LITTLE 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN.—The thrilling account of twenty years at sea 
told very vividly. Fights and mutiny, cannibals and pirates, ail have their 
share in making a very exciting and interesting book. 


J. MACGREGOR 

ONE THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB ROY CANOE.-TKs is 

the log of a charming cruise in a small canoe, designed by the writer. Wim 
paddle and sails he traversed the rivers Thames, Sambre, Meuse, Rhine, Mam, 
Danube, Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine, and Lakes Titiscc, 
Constance, Unter Sec, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne, together with six canals_m 
Belgium and France and had two expeditions m the open sea of the Bri&sii 
Channel. On land the canoe had to be dragged and earned over mountains, 
forests, and plains. A grand adventure! Every boy should read this book, if 
not try the trip! 


PETER MAEL 

UNDER THE SEA TO THE NORTH POLE.-A thrilling story of 
adventure in the Arctic regions, with hardships galore met with pluck and 
endurance. Mutiny and treachery^ have their part, and strenuous fights. wi,th 

polar bears, and dangers of all kinds. 


17 ' 
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BESSIE MARCHANT 

TUV TRACK—A boy finds while searching in his grandfather’s 
writinl™ a history c£ treasure gold, telliog how his 

randfather many years before, for love of a girl left Eng and for Sou* 
America and found moving adventures and many hard knocks m the high, 
fomntic Andes, and how he discovered at last a great treasure. Troubk 
abZ die rightful heir to the tt-easure is finally settled by the boy and his 
mother, amid rejoicing. 

FRANC5S MARLOW 

THE SECRET OF THE SANDHILLS.-A most exciting story of hidden 
™smi It gives a vivid idea of the rough lA on a sailing ship and tells 
^treachery, intrigue, wild adventuc, and final downfall of the villain- 
in-chief. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT 

MR midshipman EASY.— Before he began to write books, Captain 
had a share in many hard-fought battles at sea. He sailed as a 
midshipman under Lord Cochrane, and spent years in dangerous service ofi 
Xe French and Spanish coasts. He was in about fifty battles and durmg one 
of them he lay apparently lifeless on deck. An officer, who disliked him, 
said “ Here’s a young rack who has done crowing. WeU, for a wonda, 
th^chap has cheated the gallows.” Marryat was not dead, and lifting his 
fead a few inches, said: “ You’re a liar! ” Marryat served many years 
after this, and was the hero of many exploits that had been embodied in 
his works. Critics agree that “ Mr. Midshipman Easy ranks among 
Marryat’s very best. 

HERMAN MELVILLE 

MORV OICK_Here we have a moving book which could have been written 

only by a writer of genius who had lived a life of peril. Such incidents as 
thJe could not have been invented. Herman Melville went upon a whalmg 
expedition, and we have the result in these stirring pages. The adventure 
w& the cannibal harpooner, at the sailor’s lodging-house, n^rated in the 
opening pages of this book, is one of the most extraordinary incidents ever 
rLrded. and the reader feels at once that he_ is setting out “ devom a 
masterpiece of vivid writing and exciting exploits. The sense of rea ity 
wonderful, and the tale made the writer famous all over the world. It is 
now a classic. 

E. MULLER 

NOBLE 'WORDS AND NOBLE DEEDS.-A collection of many of the 

finest actions in the history of the world: deeds of bravery, honour, sell- 
sacrifice and self abnegation that should thrill the blood of any high-spirited, 
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right-minded boy. The stories range from ¥ery early days to quite modern 
ones. 

SAM NOBLE 

»TWEEN decks in the seventies.—a book that any boy worth 

'calling a boy will delight to read and have for his own. It is a ^truly 
fascinating account of life in the Navy when Sam Noble was young. Simply 
yet forcefully written, every line is a joy. 

G. NORWAY 

RALPH DENHAM’S ADVENTURES—A tale of the Burmese jungle. 
A boy sets out from his home to take up work in Burma. His adventures 
bemn early, for his boat catches fire and sinks. The firm for whom he was. 
to%vork in Burma fails, and he is cast upon his luck. He travels through 
the jungle, has many adventures of an exciting kind, and finally makes good. 

ROBERT OVERTON 

THE SON OF THE SCHOOL—A baby is found in the grounds and 
adopted by the boys of a school. Later he goes to sea under a cloud ©f 
suspicion, and takes part in many a tough fight. On his return the mystery 
is cleared up in a happy way. 


WALTER C. RHOADES 

OUR FELLOWS AT ST. MARKS.—TMs is a fine school ^story. It 
concerns the adventures of Grayson and his friends at St. Mark s SenTOi. 
Ail the elements which go to make up a good school story are here: exatmg 
school sports, cricket and football matches, the thrashing of a buliyq narrow 
escapes and brave rescues, an adventure at sea,_ and a host of other imfwrtant 
things. Finally the story closes to the tune of a “ Merry Christmas! 

W. A. ROGERS 

DANNY’S PARTNER. —An interesting story of the love between a me- 
legged man and a little orphan boy. It tells of their adventurcs^ travcitog 
with a waggon-team out to the wilds, their search for gold, th.cir troubia 
from horse thieves and Red Indians, and final happiness and sucscss. 


LOUIS ROUSSELET 

THE SERPENT CHARMER.—A French gentleman .and^his_boy 
fall under the displeasure and into the power of a great Indian Prmcc. Andre, 
t the son, escapes, and disguised as a young native has many adventures, and 
f is finally reunited with his family. 
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W. CLARK RUSSELL 

THE FROZEN PIRATE.—Paul, a sole survivor, finds, stuck fast in the 
ice an old ship. On board is the frozen form of an eighteendr century pirate, 
whom Paul brings back to life for a while, and eventually gets both ship 
and treasure home intact. 

THE SEA QUEEN —A talc of the sea and seafaring people, told by a girl, 
Jessie, who marries Richard, a captain, and goes with him on an advenmrous 
voyaRC. It mcludes a mutiny, a ship on fire, and the wonderful salving of 
another vessel tliat provides them wtth an ample reward. 

THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR.— Recognised as one of the 
grStest stories ever written. The unforgettabk story of the mutiny on the 
Gros^enor. out from England, the sailing of the mutineers for Florida, how 
the hero with a couple of seamen, tricks them and takes ths Grosvenor 
along till she sinks, the taking to the boats and, alto long and agonized 
wailmg, Che final rescue—all is told in the fine style of which Clark Russell 
himself a sailor, was a past-master, 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART.—Will goes off on his last voyage before 
beconhng first mate. Unknown to him his sweetheart Nellie books a pas^ge 
by the same boat. The captain goes mad and hangs himself, whilst Wd , 
Nellie, and three sailors, arc wrecked, but manage to bring home a valuable 

waterlogged vessel. 

I ITTLE LOO.—The brutal conduct of the captain and mate lead to a 
mutiny on an adventurous craft on which the hero is third mate. Sailing 
for a Opposed treasure island, a horrible grog orgy gives Jack command, and 
he leaves the mutineers on Easter Island. 

f ATIC’S COURTSHIP.— Jack’s girl friend is sent on a voyage, Dis^iscd, 
hf ?ai in^Se saLelip. Hh rLl is no sailor and leaves the ship m 
disgrace. In dire peril, Jack takes charge so capably that he overcomes all 
opposition and wins his bride. 

MICHAEL SCOTT 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG.—The author of these moving advcntorcs was a 
University man who went to Jamaica and the West Indies as a planter. By 
his keen ^observation he collected the materials that he used , 

book The book is paclced with incident, the style is lively and fuU of fire, 
so that this story has remained very popular ever since its appe^wee m 
1833. It was not until after Michael Scott’s death that people knew he had 
written Tom Cringle’s Log. 

ALAN SULLIVAN 

BROTHER ESKIMO.— This is really a delightful story of ® 

boy and his little brother. The two wake up one morning to find that the 
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.. h.rr fheT had been sleeping in has broken away from the rest ot the 
*now “ village ” and they are stranded on an ice-floe far away irom horne. 
St^ months of dJlger and adventure, they meet then parents agam, 

and all is wdV 


JULES VERNE 

THE ABANDONED.-Tlns « 4c stray of Xy 

which tie story relates. c t. % 

A r&oicT IN THE PACIFIC.—J^st the book for boys! A party of school 
adrift IN THE FAOiri^. i They are 

boys suddenly j. thev fare ? VV^at can they dof Read 

how they huited, fished. 

^Irtd^d Ky^L^mVsome murderous mutineers thrown ashore on 

the coast of their little island. $ r ^ 

lly fi^, -d he returns to London just too late, 
and yet in timel Therein lies a puzzle. _ 

THF ri IPPER OF THE CLOUDS.— The most wonderful aeroplane to 

continuous thrill. . . 

THP TRYPTOGRAM.— Thiswas thcscraet document,wntten m a 

enthralling story. . , . , 

nROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS.— Five men and a dog in escapmg by 

““ “ SB 

•f their new home. The book is a mine of useful knowledge. 

FT A ATINfl ISLAND.—An artificial island, four and a half mils long 

ai = 
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WINTER AMID THE ICE .—An ice-bound ship, two deadly enemies 
aboard, shortness of food, fights with men and polar bears, dangers of every 
kind possible in the Arctic Circle make an exciting and interesting book for 
boys and others. 

THEIR ISLAND HOME.—Jules Verne had such an admiration for 
the famous book, “ The Swiss Family Robinson,” that he himself wrote a 
sequel, and carries the history of the Zermatts considerably further. The 
book is at least as interesting as the one that inspired it. 

THE CASTAWAYS OF THE FLAG.-—The final adventures of “ The 
Swiss Family Robinson.” Flere some of the family having visited Europe arc 
on their way back to their island home when they are shipwrecked. After 
many privations and adventures they get a very pleasant surprise. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE AT THE END OF THE WORLD.—Three men 
arc left in charge of a new lighthouse on a lonely island at the southern 
extremity of South America. A band of pirates have a lair near-by and must 
exciting happenings take place. 

MICHAEL STROGOFF.—The greatest romantic writer since Alexander 
Dumas, Jule’s Verne’s works have been translated into every language. 
Michael Strogoff is ranked by critics as one of the finest creations of his pen. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE FRANKLIN.—The story of Captain John 
Branican, who set sail for a voyage to the East, expecting to return to his 
home in six months. But he did nothing of the kind. The story of the 
various efforts to discover what had happened to him and his ship, with 
the final unmasking of a villain, will greatly interest boys. 


ROWLAND WALKER 

THE LOST EXPEDITION.—Two boys are allowed to go with a party t© 
search for the members of an expedition that has been lost in the wilds of 
the Amazonian forests. They have glorious adventures and narrow escapes 
galore, but all ends well. 

THE LION’S WHELP AT SCHOOL.—Tony Whelpton is a lovable 
young rascal; up to every kind of prank. The book is cram full of high 
spirits and mischief and gaity of laughter. There is not a dull page in it. 


LEW WALLACE 

BEN HUR —A tale of the Christ. The story tells of the experiences of 
Ben Flur in the East at the time of the birth of Christ, and the begmnings 
of Christianity. The tale is written in absorbing style, and the daily life 
and atmosphere of the time are powerfully depicted. 


24 
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AUNT in. LOUISA M. ALCOTT 

most delightful°f *' 
beloved of every girl beSuse ht ^ ^ Louisa M. Alcoa f 

every story appeal! ' and vita“lc 

children; som?'of^'^’em'^charmin3'^°f'''^*^°° 1°^ delightful short stories foi 
ordinary children (good Id naSv bL1*1“' »1 

Alcott's .wn inimiublc way. CM^dlik wS bve thtm“ ^ 

EDITH AWSBY 

cSS”“ 

ROTH^SfoN-lT' *“ 

her from helping her strugeline°fam'1^'^ ehildren. Ruth’s delicacy prevents 
and religious^elierhelp l^c rS r^'t^^^ 4a and 

great gift of helping lame dogs ovefsaes 


«■. u. jslai;k.more 

outlaws of the Doone Valley. ^ “ Dooiies, and tl 


HARRIETT BOULTWOOD 

r££FS??'.‘“F 

l "■= devoted to one another, and ■' Hero ” liv^m 

to his high-sounding name. ^ 
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G. FORSYTH GRANT 

THE HERO OF CRAMPTON SCHOOL.—Boy, who like school stori« 
Tn Hercules, the hero, who certainly lives 

up to his name. He and his quiet friend, Trevor, are good characters and 
with one exception stick to one another through troubles and joys alike.’ 


ARTHUR L. KNIGHT 

B.ROTHE.R MIDDIES, and Sf AVFR«? A WAV f “ n . 


BESSIE MARCHANT 

Idllnown^autee^sffo? virfr™ W WIND.-Bessie Marchant is a 
missing ship in Ae L bound rll ^ V « hunt for ? 

many exciting incidents, is well'^worth^rSding"*’ hardship an-- 


BOl 


deal 

adra 


ASCOTT R. HOPE 

Fu? OF THE BOSPHORUS.-It was great fun pretending 


to be bandits and taking captive a small companion, but they foimd 'tha^t 
amateur bandits sometimes get into trouble themselves. Thfs and other 
stones m the book make interesting reading for boys. 

THE VULTURE’S NEST.—“ The Vulture’s Nest ” is a fine story with 
good descriptions of Swiss scenery. The hero is a very plucky lad^whose 
excitng experience in the Alps would appeal to all adventure-loving boys. 

Richardson was a ragged, barc-footed little Scot and a 
delightfully interesting character he was. His pluck and endurance during ! 
th^ManTV^™^ at school and the story of his friendship with “ Dumpf ” 

fevered^ ^^dly imagines he has di,- 

Pirate ke iecA h ^ schoolmaster with a 

u PPt to be unromantic and ordinary but Sandv 

.tthfully keeps his word concerning it, and benefits considerably thereby. 
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HOBERT RICHARDSON 

THE BOYS OF WILLOUGHBY SCHOnr a . i ■ ' 

experiences as well as school life. A Ikdc^F^ei'hmtrfs rlggeTa"!;^' 
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; BOYS’ BOOKS 1/6 net. 

admiration and mp«t. trumps m the end, and wins for himself 

LOUIS ROUSSELET 

life which would interest 

ntan, e.cttm, adventures and hlbreadV""^^^^^^^^^^^ 
RICHARD ROWE 

whom England and the girl to 

returns to England and his Austraha. After hard times he 


E. E. TIDDEMAN 

IS begpred. He makes friends with^a d°ehVhrfTr 

story for small children. delightful little lame girl. A good 

JULES VERNE 

ADRIFT IN THE PAriFir ru- • i 
of a party of New Zealand schoolboy^ whef sudd 

upon the ocean. They are driven on the shf ^ ''r .^emselves adrift 

most mteresdng for hoys to read how 

fiTS‘^I™nSAN^^^ UNDER THE SEA.-The 

floating palace of Nemo, the advewmer Vo™«-n°"''^r-‘^’ 
made familiar with the marvels that ahrinn reader is 

below the ocean. Marin ”Ls wond^f Iocean and in the land 
buried cities are all met with in a vnv,al d flowers, volcanoes, 

from pole to pole. " '“th and extendi 

Jenctata Ae^Terlf 4 l'''Sil^^orc 1 l'‘S^^ of a strange caravan that 
foot of the mighty Himalayas. In Ais fomst wM u 

^re encountered. The book tlirills from the first page m” e Tit "" 

• HE CHILD OF THE CAVERN Th** cr r k- 

jcotland, and contains Sfstorv of ^ 

of fabulous wealth. The “ child ” , ‘adventures in a mine 
adventures in tlte cavern with 1 mlw " 7°“^ prl, and her 

makes one of the most c.xciting of all 
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FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON.— At the present moment a well- 
known American professor is busy about the invention of a rocket that can i 
be fired as far as the moon. Jules Verne, with his wonderful imamnation 
went one better than this, for he fires a projectile, shaped like a shell, from 
a sixteen-inch gun, and sends it with a small exploring party right to the 
moon Itself. How this was done is the secret which is contained in “ From 
the Earth to the Moon.” 

SECRET OF THE ISLAND.—A party of balloonists become castaways on ' 
a lonely island out of the track of ships. They establish a little colony, but 
pirates and then convicts attack them. They are mysteriously helped by 
some powerful but unknown person. Fie is the secret which is discovered 
at last, and he proves to be Captain Nemo, of the wonderful submarine that 
journeyed 20,000 leagues under the sea. 

F. E. WEATHERLEY 

THE HEAD BOY OF WILTON SCHOOL.-The son of a sailor has a 
bad time. He is wrongfully accused of cheating, and his innocence is not 
proved until his miseries have led him to run away. After many years coals 
01 nre are heaped upon the real culprit’s head. 

REPORTED MISSING. A boy leaving school very suddenly does his 
best to support his widowed mother and sister, and to dear his father’s ?ood 
name. He succeeds very ably, as the story tells. * 

HARVEY SINCLAIR.— Harvey Sinclair is rather a model young man but 
by no means a png. He is as successful in business as he’was'at school 
and IS tlic means of bringing a wrong-doer to justice. As the book chicflv ' 
concerns business life, it would appeal to older boys ^ ■ 


FAIRY TALE SERIES. 1 /6 net. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES.—The ever green tales of the 
famous Danish writer. There is a tenderness and beauty about these stories that 
wdl endear them immediately Ogres and giants do not appear, but pathetic 
little figures like the Tin Soldier and the Little Match Girl. ^ 

fs'^h^f TALES.-A similar book for the boys 

tne Bean Stalk, and Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp, 


GEORGE BRYAN 

nowhere AND ELSEWHERE.-A little boy has a fitting finish to a 
Bu-thday and Christmas Day combined, by shooting off to Nowhere. He 
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attracavely told. ^ spint. It is truly imaginative and 

lewis CARROLL 

chilief. and^n^e^fefd^^”? Wotten^ written for 

March Hare, the Dormouse, etc \rl a nart quaint characters of the 
should not be missed by either young or oR ^ ' education, and 

; GIRLS^ OWN BOOK OF FAIRY TAi i7c a i , 

: of old favourites—nursery rhvmcc jinr! A clearly printed collection 

delight die heart of c^^y 7m to 

and little Tom Thumb, and f nev^tirS of k " • 
house, and Mother Hubbard treated heTdog?^ 

appeal to young people of all agea. A popularTift/^*" 
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animals, others concerning ordinary little boys and lls 

fairy tales as told by the DcasTnt<? imoncrcf th 

ri“s;y~« 

tha't Akh™"*’nt’^Xhfcr4^ Slow b to ttaimW' 

sTory.'*"^’ “‘'ventures arc humorous and very entertaining. An“^ellrat 

and TALES.-A collection of delightful fairy tales gathered 

^ XnTfn diey are unusual, very Larminlly told^ 

and full of gripping interest. The book will please all Iovcts of fairf s^tories.’ 
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